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FOREWORD 


TMs work is divided in. five parts ; (i) Iitdia iindee the 
N iQA Dynasty (150 A.D. — 284 A.D.), (ii) The VIkItaka 
Bmfieb (284 A.D. — 348 A.D.) with an Afpbndix on the 
Lateb VIkItaka Kingdom; (348 A.D. — 520 A.D.), (iii) His- 
TOBY OE Magadha (31 B.O. — 340 A.D.) and Samudea Gupta’s 
India, (iv) Southeen India [240 A.D. — 350 A.D.] and the 
UNIEIGATION OF THE NOETH AND SOUTH ; and (v) ThE EfFEOTS 
OF Gupta Impeeialism. This reconstruction is based primarily 
on the Puranas, and has been executed in consequence of a 
suggestion of the Editor-in-Chief of the Indian Antiquary [1932, 
p. 100]. The author acknowledges his thanks to Mr. K. K. Roy, 
M.A., for his ungrudging help in preparing this volume and for 
several useful suggestions. 

The reader will forgive a few repetitions due to the plan of 
the work having overlapping periods. 

July 23rd, 1932. 

5is ^ 

The period 180 AJ>. to 320 A.D. is called the Dabk 
Peeiob. I undertake the work with the prayer 

‘ Lead me from darkness to light J 


PART I. 


India under the Naga Dynasty 
[c. 150 A.D.— 284 A.D.] 

‘Da^&Svamedh&vabhritha-snanaaSiii Bh4.ea-§iv3.na]& ’ 

< Of the Bhaea ^ivas who had performed TenASvamedhaa 
followed by baths of completion* — [V aka taka Royal Copper- 

-plate Deeds] 

I. IlSTTBOBlXCTOBy. 

Re-foxjndebs of the Impektal Hihdtj Throne. 

1. Dr. Vincent Smith in the last edition (1924), as well as 
Period regarded as in the earlier editions^ of his Early 
blank. History ofindia declared : 

A. * So much, however, is clear, that Vasudeva was the 

last Kushto king who continued to hold extensive 
territories in India. After his death there is no 
indication of the existence of a paramount power in 
Northern India ’ (page 290) ; 

B. * Probably numerous Rajas asserted their independence 

and formed a number of short-lived states 

but historical materials for the third century is so 
completely lacking that it is impossible to say what 
or how many those states were ^ 290) ; 

C. * The period between the extinction of the Kushan and 

Andhra dynasties, about A.D. 220 or 230, and the 
rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of 
Indian history ’ (page 292). 

In other words, the period is a ‘blank’ in the history 
of India as he put it at page 291. This hopelessness has been 
tacitly acquiesced in up to this time. After working at the 
materials available I find that none of the three statements 
cited above can be accepted and need be repeated in future. 
The materials are copious, as we shall see below, and for two 
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sections of tlie . period, scientifically arranged for us by Hindu 
historians* 

2. . The statement that there was no paramount power 

before the Imperial Gruptas is 
Kevival of Imperial 1 i x i 

^ thoroughly incorrect and cannot be main- 

tained for a moment. The history of the 
Imperial Hindu revival is not to be dated in the 
fourth century with Samudra Gupta, not even with the 
Vakatakas nearly a century earlier, hut with the B li a r a- 
Si va s half a century earlier still. There is not a line about 
the Vlikatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent Smith, nor a line 
about the Bhara-^ivas in any text-book. About the latter I 
have not seen even a paper written upon in any of the histori- 
cal or archaeological journals, although the main history of 
both these dynasties is contained in well-attested documents on 
copper or stone, and as we shall see, fully set out in the 
Puranas, which is supported by coins. The miss and neglect is 
due to the fact that the editors of those records, Fleet and 
others, did not read the facts contained in the inscriptions 
though they read the inscriptions. And as Vincent Smith who 
surveyed the history of India missed the period, following the 
lead of Fleet and Kielhorn, the period was declared to be 
blank. But as a matter of fact it is unusually full as compared 
with many periods of Indian history. Dr. Fleet while translat- 
ing the Vakataka inscriptions even missed the prominent 
expression 8 am rat, ‘Empeeob of all-India,'^ the title of 
Pravarasenal, who assumed it after performing as many 
as four sacrifices of imperial sovereignty, that is, four 

as V ame>dha^. 

3. The Emperor Pravarasena I, of the dynasty of the 
Vakatakas, who was crowned, as we shall presently see, a 
generation before the Emperor Samudra 

Vakataka Emperor Q^p^a, was the Emperor of Aryavarta 
and the preceding p . 

and also a large portion of the South, 

if not of the whole of the South, im- 

I See Matsya Purina, oh. 113, verse 15, on the definition of Samrat ; 
in vs, 9-14 the limits of India [as distinguished from Further India, § 149A] 
are given, and Samrat is the emperor of * all ’ {krUsnam) India. 
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mediately before Samtidra Gupta. And it was the position 
of that Brahmin Emperor, Pravarasena the Vakataka, which 
Samudra Gupta took over from his grandson Rudrasena I, 
described as Rudra Deva,^ the leading sovereign of Aryavarta 
in the list given in the political biography of Samudi’a Gupta 
published on the Allahabad pillar. 

4. It was a continuation by Samudra Gupta of that 
imperial rule and paramount sovereignty which had been in the 
hands and the keeping of the Vakatakas for 60 years before 
Samudra Gupta, as is evident from the Vakataka inscriptions 
and the Puranas. I say advisedly ‘ in the hands and the keep- 
ing of the Vakatakas for they had inherited that paramountcy 
from the BharaSivas whose dynasty had performed no less 
than Ten asvamedha^ on the Ganges— a repeated assertion 
of their imperial position in Aryavarta. It is needless to state 
that the asvamedlia% were at the cost of the Kushan ^ Empire, 
That history written in the orthodox Hindu fashion of these 
imperial functions sums up the breaking-up of the Kushan 
Empire and the driving of the Kushans further and further 
north-west towards the confines of the Salt Range. 

5. The Emperor Pravarasena got his son Gautami- 

, putra married to the daughter of the 

The Bhara Sivas. :1 , .. ^ 

Bhara Siva King, Maharaja Bhava 

Nag a. This event was so important in the history of the 

Vakataka dynasty that it was incorporated in their dynastic 

history and repeated in all the official deeds of the Vakatakas. 

There it is recorded that before this political marriage, the 

rajavami^a (dynasty) of the Bhara &vas had performed Ten 

Horse-Sacrifices on the Ganges which they had acquired by valour; 

that with the holy water of the Ganges they had been crowned 

kings. The Bhara Sivas adopted S i v a as the presiding deity of 

their empire. The site of the dam4vamedha of the Bhara fevas 

performed on the bank of the Ganges, seems to me to be the 

sacred site come down to us as Dai^a^vamedhaat Benares, 

^ See § 64, below. 

2 I have preferred the foreign form Kushan and have left it nn- 
punctuated. 
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the earthly home of Lord Siva. The Bhara Si vas issuing from 
Baghelkhand must have reached the Ganges through what w© 
now call the Ancient Deccan Road terminating at the town of the 
Goddess Vindhyavasini [Mirzapur, U,P.]* The district of Benares 
was at one end of the Kiishan Empire. It w^as far removed from 
its western seat. If a new power arising from the Vindhya 
hills were to reach the plains and if it went, not through Baghel- 
khand but through any part of Bundelkhand, it would reach 
the Jumna and not the Ganges. The site of the home of the 
Vakatakas also gives an indication : the ancient town of Vugai 
( = FaMfo) from which the family derived its name, I 

have discovered in the northern part of the Orchha State in 
Bundelkhand ; and the Vakatakas -were evidently the neigh- 
bours of the Bhara Sivas There are other indications which I 
shall discuss in their proper places, in the shape of monuments, 
place-names, and coins which fix the seat of the Bhara v$ivas 
between Kau^ambi and Benares. 


6. To perform ten aSvamedhas before or up to the time of 

Pravarasena I and his asmmedhas^ the 
dynasty of the Bhara Sivas must have 
been in existence for about at least a 
century. To put it roughly here, their rise is to bo dated about 
150 A.D, 

7. 


Contribution of the 
Bhara Sivas. 


The real contribution of the Bhara Sivas is the founda- 
tion of a new tradition — or rather the revi- 
val of an old tradition— the tradition of 
Hindu freedom and sovereignty. The 
national law-book, the Manava Dharma ^astra, had laid down 
that Aryavarta was the God-given land of the Aryas and that 
the Mlechchhas must live beyond that and outside. This was 
their political and international birth-right ^ prescribed by the 
sacred law of the land. It had to be vindicated. The tradition 
initiated by the Bhara ^ivas was kept up by the Vakatakas and 
was taken over by the Guptas and fully maintained by the 

I There is a pillar at Dureha (JSso State, Baghelkhand) which bears 
the inscription Vdkatahanam and - below it their royal wheel -mark. See 
appendix at the end of the book. 

^ For this ruling idea see the references cited under § 38. 
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Miniatured Bhara Siva 
Mstory. 


subsequeEt emperors from Cbandra Gupta Vikramaditya to 
Baladitya. If there had been no Bhara &vas there would not 
have come into existence a Gupta Empire and the Gupta 
Vikramadityas. 

8. The history of those Bhara 6ivas is set in lapidary by 
the Vakataka historiographer, Ifever so 
shortly, yet so pregnantly, was a history 
in miniature set in, as in these three lines 

of the copper- plate ^ : 

aassabh4ra-sanniv^ita-Siva-lirig6dvaliana-&va-suparittishta>samutpadita- 
rajavain^anam parakram=adhigata-Bh&girathy=amaIa-jala-milrddhd* 
bhishiktanam da^a^vam§d}i=avabhntha-snanSnam Bhara^ivan^m 
‘ Of [ the Dynasty of ] the Bhara ^ivaa whose royal line owed its origin 
to the great satisfaction of Siva on account of their carrying the load 
of the symbol of S i v a on their shoulders — the Bhara 6ivas who were 
anointed to sovereignty with the holy water of the Bhaglrathi which 
had been obtained by their valour — the Bhara ^ivas who performed 
their sacred bath on the completion of their Ten A^vamedhas ’ 

9. The last Kushan emperor was Vasudeva who was 
ruling up to the year 98 of the Kushan era 
as evident from a Mathura inscription.^ 
Either in the last years of Vasudeva (c. 

165 A.D.) or on his death (176 A.D.) the imperial rule of the Ku- 
shans came to an end. The end of the Kushan rule synchronizes 
with the rise of the A^vamedhin Bhara Sivas. When they rise, 
the power they had to face and break was the imperial Kushan. 

II. Identification of the Bhara ^ivas. 

10. After a century of Kushan domination, a Hindu king 

, in the person of the Bhara 6iva king was 

Tb© Bhara Sivas and , i . tt- i 

PurS^io Chronicles. consecrated to Hindu sovereignty with 

the holy waters of the Ganges, The 
significance of this statement is that after an interregnum 
of hundred years he became the first legal king. In 
this connection we may recall the Puranio statement about 
the foreign kings in India in those days, namely that they 
were not consecrated kings : naiva murdhdbhishihtds te, 

1 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 245, 236. 

2 Lliders, List, No. 76 {EpigrapUa Indioa, vok X, supplement). 


End of Kushan 
Power. 
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Now, is it possible tbat the Puranas will fail to record these 
MurdhabhisMMa kings, consecrated to the throne with, Vedic 
hymns and Vedic xites, a line of, lawful kings, who performed 
not one or two but ten aivamedhm in the sacred land of the 
Aryas— an achievement which was not to the credit of any of 
the ancient dynasties of the Kali Age whom the Puraiias .have 
described? '.The ^uhgas performed two, and the ^iihgas are in 
the.Puranic list of the Emperors, , The Satavahanas performed 
two, and.the Satavahanas have been recorded. , The Bhara fevas, . 
who performed ten, could not have been left out. And in fact, 
they have not been left out, 

11. ', We' have in the ■ Vakataka inscriptions one of the 
Bhto ^ivas named, and we have in that 
name that he was a Naga king — ' of the 
Bhara^iva s,— ,[i,e. , of the dynasty, of, 

the Bhara ^ivas] — Maharaja Sri Bhava Naga\ The 
Purapas describe, after mentioning the fall of the Andhras and 
their contemporaries the Tukhara-Murupda dynasty [i.e. the 
dynasty we now call the Imperial Kushaii], the rise of 
Vindhya^akti on the Kilakila, that is, the Yakatnka 
dynasty in Bundelkhand, ‘Kilakila’ being a river near 
Pamia.^ The Purapas in explaining the importance of the rale 
of the son of Vindhya^akti begin to describe the Naga Dynasty, 
The NagaDy nasty arose at V i d i ^ a , the well-known seat 
of a viceroyalty under the Suhgas, 

12. The Purapas divide the Naga dynasty of Vidisa into 


Bhara 6ivas were 
ISfSgas. 


I To Eai Bahadur Hira Lai I am indebted for the information that 
the Kilahild is a small river near PannS. I have since ascertained, 
through the kind offices of Mr. 6arada-Prasad of Satna (Rewah) that 
one crosses it on the road Satn5-to-Panna, about 4 miles E. of Panna, 
and the river enters the town of Panna. It still bears its original name. 
It finally falls into the Ken under the name Mahaur, Probably the entire 
table -land of Panna was termed Kilahild at the time. It agrees with 
the contemporary designations of other territorial units like Kosedd and 
M&hald, [Since the above information I have personally seen the river 
and found it called ‘Kilkila’ on two tablets on its bridges in Panna, 
erected in 1870 A.D., marked * Kilkila Bridge ’.] 
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(A) Those kings who flourished before the end of the 

Suhgas, and 

(B) those kings who flourished a f t e r their end. 

We must recall here that the Matsya and the Bhaga- 
vata chronicle ^ : 

* Susarmanam prasahya (or, pragrhya) tarn 

‘Suhganam ch=aiva yach=chheshani kshapitva tu 
balam tada/ 

" [The Andhra king] having taken Su^arman (the 

Kanva king) a prisoner and having destroyed whatever had 

been left of the ^uiiga power at that time.’ 

This statement would refer to the Suhga power which had 
been left in Vidisa, their ancestral home. And as the Puranas 
here are dealing with the Vaidisa Mngs, the statement about 
the Vaidisa Nagas coming into power before and after the 
Sungas, must refer to the Andhra or Satavahana period when 
the Satavahanas become the emperors of Aryavarta in addition 
to their being the emperors of Dakshinapatha, i.e. about 31 
B.0.2 *, . 

13. The kings before 31 B.C. in the Naga dynasty, accord- 
ing to the Puranic chronicles, were : 

(1) Sesha , ^ king of the Nagas \ " conqueror of his enemy’s 

capital ’ (Surapura ^ — according to the Brahmanda). 

(2) Bhogi n — son of King Sesha. 

(3) Rdmachandra, chandramsu,^ as the second descend- 

ant, i.e. a grandson of &sha. 

(4) N ahhavdn (or, N ahhapdna) ^ i.e. N aJiapdna . 

It is noteworthy that the Vishnu Purana omits this 
name from the list, evidently for the reason that it 
was not to be read in the line of the Nagas. 

^ Pargiter, Purana Text, p. 38. 

2 I, 116: 

Pushy ami tra : acc. 188 B.C, , 

Sungas : 1 12 years ^ 157 
Kanvas : 45 years j 31 B.C. 

s Surapura may be Indrapura, now Indor Khera in the Buland- 
Shahr district, where a large number of the so-called Mathura coins have 
been found. See A.S.R., XII, p. 36 

^ I do not read Chandram^u separately, as the Vishiau Parana does 
not read it so. 
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(o)Dhana-, or Dharma- (Dliarma, 

acGording to the Vishnu). 

(6) Vahgara.^ The Vayu and the Brahmaiida without 
naming him call him the fourth descendant, i»e. he 
was the fourth descendant from Sesha ; probably 
D h ar m a (5) was the third descendant of ^esha. 


The Puranas, after this, make the definite division from the 
next king, the Bhagavata omitting the previous names alto- 
gether and the Vayu and the Brahmanda stating that the next 
kings flourished ^ after the end of the ^unga Dynasty ' that is^ 
after the conquest by the Satavahanas of Nahapana, and their 
arrival in Central India and their conquest of the Kanvas and 
the ^ungas. These post-Sungan Nagas were: 

(7) Bhuta N andi OT Bhuti N andi . 

(8) & isu N andi * 

(9) Y as oNandi [younger brother of Sisu Nandi] ; other 

kings are left unnamed. 


14. Before proceeding further we should notice here that 

the Vayu calls these Vaidisa Nagas 
The VJha or Nandi < bull, i.e. ‘Nandi’, 

Nagas. ’ ■ 

with which the names of the kings coming 

after the close of the ^unga dynasty end. It seems that the 
title Bhdra Mva^ which was taken up later, is connected concep- 
tually with the ‘ Vrisha ' of the Vayu and the ' Nandi ' of the 
names. 


15. There is a positive confirmation of the existence of 

, . . these post-Sungan Nagas in the first 

A Naga inscription. * ^ * -rx i 

century A.D. At Padampawaya, 

which is the site of Padmavati , a statue of Yaksha Mani- 

bhadra was dedicated by some members of a public body in the 

fourth year of the reign of ^ Ki ng SvdminSiva N and V ^ 


^ This name, as a name, is traceable in a village-name F angara [near 
Nagaudh] in the Khoh copper -plate of Maharaja Hastin. G.I., page 105. 

» g g i [Par- 

giter’s PT., p. 49, n. 15,] 

» i (ii. 37-36O.) 

4 Arohwological Survey of India Report, 1913-1916, p. 106, plate LVI. 
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The script of the inscription is earlier than that of the early 
Knshans. The ' i ’-vowel-marks do not curve and are straight ; 
seriph is not developed. The style of the Yaksha image is also 
early. The script will place the record in the first century A.D. 
Siva Nandi would be one of the unnamed kings coming after 
Yaiah Nandi. As the Puranas generally omit the names 
when a dynasty comes under an overlordship, ^iva Nandi was 
probably the king superseded by Kanishka. It is stated in the 
Puranas that Padmavati passed under a ruler named Vinvas- 
phani who is to be identified with the viceroy of Kanishka^ 
Mahakshatrapa Vanaspara (§ 33). Siva Nandi up to his fourth 
year was an independent king, for the inscription is dated in his 
regnal years and not in the Kushan Era. Under the Kushans 
the dating was universally in their imperial era. The royal 
style ^ svdmV is exactly after the fashion of the earlier Sata- 
vahanas.^ It was a term denoting ^ sovereign \w]i\Qh. was 
borrowed from Hindu politics, and which was adopted by the 
early Saka rulers of Mathura, for instance, in the Amohini 
inscriptions of Sam vat 42 of the reign of ^ Svdmi^ Maha- 
kshatrapa Sodasa — a style which went out of use at Mathura 
since the rule of Kanishka. 

16. It seems that from the time of Bhuta Nandi when the 

„ , , dynasty was re-established as treated by 

the Bhagavata, they made Padmavati 
their capital. A famous Sivalingam called Svarnabindu was 
established there, and seven centuries later in the time of 
Bhavabhuti it was popularly alleged that it had 

no human origin. The platform of the Svarnabindu Siva 
has been discovered by Mr. Garde at Pavaya.^ An image of 

3. See Luders, List No. 1100 for Pnlnmavi. O/. No. 1174 for Nahapaua. 
See, below § 26. A. 

2 a.S.R., 1915-1916, p. 100 £f. On the description of Padmavati, see 
Khajaraho inscription, B.I., Voi. I, page 149. The description (1000-1 
A.D.) is worth quoting. It runs : — * There was on the surface of the earth 
a matchless (town), decorated with lofty palaces, which is recorded to 
have been founded here between the golden and silver ages by some ruler 
of the earth, a lord of the people, who was of the Padma dynasty, (a town 
which is) read of in histories (and) called Fadm^mtl by people versed in 
the Puranas. This most excellent (town) named Padmavati built in an 
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Nandi with human body and bull’s head has also been found 
there, and also a number of sculptures in the ‘ Gupta style 

17. Let us take a series of coins which, in my opinion, 

belonsra to this early Naga dynasty. Some 

.NSga Corns. , _ . ■ .. * i , 

of the coins are generally assigned to 

Mathura. In the British Museum there are coins of Seshaddta^ 

Bdmaddta ^ and Sim-diandra-ddta. The script of the f^eshadata 

coin is the oldest and belongs to the first century B.C. In the 

same series there are coins of Ramadata. These three kings, in 

my opinion, are identical with ^esha~Naga,Rama'Chan*- 

d r a and S ii u - N a n d i of this dynasty. Amongst themselves 

they are connected by their coinage — a fact already recognised.^ 

The coins of ^esha and are intimately connected with those 

of Virasena, as already pointed by Prof. Rapson (J.R.A.S., 

1900, page 115). Virasena’s coin, reproduced by Prof. Rapson, 

has a serpent rising over the throne, on which is seated a 

female figure holding a jar in her up-raised right hand, the 

figure being evidently that of Ganga. Another coin of Virasena, 

reproduced by General Cunningham, has a naga standing by a 

male figure. The Naga figures there, on the analogy of the 

coins of Nava Naga (§20), complete the name as * Virasena 

Naga \ The Vrisha or Nandi , serpent and triMla are prominent 

on the Naga coins. 

18. The word ‘ data’ in SiSu cham. ddta^ and 8mha dSta^ 
Rama data, etc. may not correspond to * datta \ as hitherto held, 
but to ' ddiri ’ or ' ddtva \ which is evident in SUmhandra ddta~ 
meaning liberal/ -sacrificer,’ ‘protector,’ ‘donor’. This is 
further evident from the legend * Rdmasa’ — without data— on 
some coins of the series.'* 

unprecedented manner, was crowded with lofty rows of streets of palaces, 
in which tall horses were curvetting : with its shining white high- topped 
walls, which grassed the clouds, it irradiated the sky; (and) it was 
full of bright palacial dwellings that resembled the peaks of the Snowy 
Mountain.’ 

1 Mr. Carlleye found at Indor Khera a coin of ‘Kama’ {Ramam) 

without the addition of data, Vol. XII, p. 43. 

2 Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 109. 

8 J.R.A.S., 1900, pi. opposite p. 97, fig. No. 14. 

4 A.S.I., Vol. XII, p. 43. 
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19. There are also coins of Uttama data and PumsTm ddta,^ 
Kama data and Siva data (mentioned by Prof. Bapson as 
Kamadatta and Sivadatta in J.A.R.S., 1900, p. Ill), and also of 
Bhava data [illustrated in J.R.A.S., 1900, p. 97, pL, fig. No. 13, 
•wMcb, read by Prof. Bapson as of BMmaddta, really reads as 
of BMvaMta] Against these there are the unnamed kings of 
the line in the Pur anas amongst whom figures Siva Nandi ■■ of 
the Pavaya inscription who can now be easily identified with 
Siva data of the coins. 

21. Thus we have the following names of the dynasty 
against which we have coins of this connected series : — 

(1) Sesha, Nagaraja . . (coins) Sesha data. 


Bama data. 

Si§u chandra data. 
Siva data.® 


Indrapura and 
Mathura. 


(2) Bama chandra 

(3) SMu Nandi .. 

(4) &va Nandi (from ins- 
cription : one of the 
unnamed kings of the 
Puranas) 

(5) Bhava [Nandi ?] [one „ Bhava data, 
of the unnamed kings] 

22. Whether the early Naga princes, Sisu Naga and 
others, ruled at Mathura or not we cannot 
say. For, Mathura was the mart where 
coins from adjoining territories, e.g. 
Padmavati, Vidi^a, Ahichhatra, etc., came. We have, however, 
the Puranic datum that they ruled at V i d i ^ a and that the first 
king, Sesha, was the conqueror of his enemy’s capital. In view 
of the fact that the Brahmanda gives Surapura as the descrip- 
tion of the town conquered, we would be authorised in assuming 
that he took Indrapura, now in the Buland-shahr district, a 
very important town in those days^ where a number of coins of 
these early Nagas have been found. We do find Siva Nandi’s rule 
extending up to Padmavati. In any case, the political connec- 
tion of Mathura with Vidisa had been very old, and it was again 

1 V. Smith, pp. 190, 192. 

2 Cf, V. Smith, p. 193. 

3 Described by Prof. Bapson as S'iva-datta in J.E.A.S., 1900, p. 111* 
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firmly established in the later Naga history. The presumption 
that the earlier Nagas played a part in ousting the Mathura 
satraps is not discounted by the fact that we have a line of 
Irin gH at Mathura with ‘ Mitra ’-ending names in coins found 
there in the period succeeding the satraps, as these coins seem 


to be later 

The Vidiila Nagas’ 
Chronology. 


a 110 B.O. to 31 
B.C/ 

5 successions but 
four generations. 


§ 22A, Approximately the following 
table will represent the chronology of the 
Vidi^a Nagas : 

{ ^esha(iia-.90B.C,) (Coins) 

Bhogin (00-80 B.C.) (No coins) 

Bama-chandra (80-50 B.C.) (Many coins) 
Dharma-varman (50-40 B.C.) (No coins) 

, Vahgara (40-31 B.C.) (No coins) 


The time of the kings after 31 B.O. — probably hencefor- 
ward at Padmavati — would be as below : 

Circa 20 B.C.-IO B.C. .B h u t a N a n d i (No coins) . 

10 B.C.-'25 A.D. § i s u N a n d i (Many coins) . 

C. 25 A.D.“~30 A.D. Yai ah Nandi (No coins), 

[The unnamed kings in the Puranas : under whom will come, 
c* 50 A.D., Siva Nandi (from the inscription of his 4th year 
and from coins as ^ Mva data’); c, 80 to 175 A.D., comes 
the Kush an rule with the withdrawal of the Naga kings 
to Purika and Nagapura-Nandi- vardhana in the 
Central Provinces (§§31 A, 44).] 

Reconstructing the list of the early Nagas, we get the 
following kings ; — 

1. Sesha Naga. 

2. Bhogin. 

3. Rama chandra. 

4. Dharma-varma. 

5. Vahgara. 

6. Bhuta Nandi,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7. 6isu Nandi. 

8. Ya^ah Nandi. [We know the relationships of the kings 

up to No. 8, §13.] 


1 Vincent Smith, C.I.M., p. 190. 
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:9 to l3: 

Purusha data 
Uttama data 
Kama data 
Bhava data 

&va Nandi or 6iva data 


{ Five kings from inscription 
and coins, (Order of suc- 
cession uncertain.) 


They cover about 200 years, from about c, 110 B.C, 
to78A.D. 


III. The Sexiob Naga Dykastv akd the VIkItakas. 


23. The Senior Naga dynasty merged into the Vakatakas 
by a marriage, according to the Puranas, 
which is confirmed, as we shall see, by 
the Vakataka inscriptions. After Y ai a h 
Nandi, say the Puranas, ‘ there will be 
kings in the line of Yasah Nandi ’ or in the Vidisa line : 


Main Vidisa Naga 
line merged into a 
daughter’s son. 


tasy=:anvaye bhavishy anti raj anas tatra yas tu vai 
daubitrah Sisuko nama Purikayam nripo ’bhavat^ 


‘ hi8 line there will be kings, and therein he who was a daughter's 
son, popularly called the Infant, became king at Purikd.^ In place 
of rdjdnas tatra yas tu (dauhitrah), some manuscripts read rdjdms 
tarn [or, tel trayas tu vai, which is a clear misreading, because the 
article ‘ te ’ before * trayah ’ would not be needed, and iam would 
give no meaning. If the reading * trayah ’ (three) be there, which 
I doubt, it will have to be interpreted as three lines of kings 
arising from Yasah Nandi and not three kings, in view of what 
the Vishnu says later, that the N ava N dgas^ ruled from three 
capitals, Padmavati, Mathura, and Kantipuri. The 


1 P.T., p, 49, m 23. 

2 On Purika, see Pargiter, Anoient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 2C2, 
J.R.A.S., 1910, 445. The location agrees with Hoshangabad. 

3 ‘ Nava^Nagah Padmdvatyam Kantipuryam Mathuraydm ; anu-Qanga^ 
Prayagam Magadha Guptas cha bhokshyantV As the Guptas are qualified 
by ‘Ma.gadhah% so the Nagas are qualified by the word ‘Nava’, 
In both cases the Purana does not give any number. It cannot mean 
here *nine\ It may mean either the ‘New’, ‘Later’, NEgas or the 
Nagas of Nava’s Dynasty. See § 26. 
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dynasty of Y a s a h Nandi, or at least one line of it, lapsed 
and got merged into ' the daughter's son’, popularly Imown 
as the ' Infant The Nagas had, under the evident pressure of 
the Kushans, left Padmavati* We have the definite statement 
in the Pura^ias that Yinvasphaiii ruled at Padmavati and ruled 
up to Magadha (§§33-34). Therefore, we may take it that 
about 80-100 A.D. the Naga dynasty takes shelter, away from 
the trunk road between Mathura and Vidi^a, into the inaccessible 
jungles of the Central Provinces (§ 31 A). 

24. The Puranas, when they reach ‘ the Infant ’ in the Naga 
line, again take up the line of V i n d h y a - 
Naga dauhitra §akti in the person of VindhjT'asakti’s 

Pravira-Pravarasena ^ about whom they say that he was 
at Purika and Cha- , , , , 

popularly known ^ as P r a v i r a , ® the 
Great Hero’. The Vishnu expressly 
states that the two, the Infant and the Great Hero, ruled 
together: ' Sisuka-Pravlrau.' The Vayu applies to them a 
plural verb, ‘ bhokshyanti ’ — a Prakritism for the dual.^ The 
Bhagavata omits the Infant altogether and only gives 
Pravira. It is thus evident that the Purai^ic historians are 
signifying here that the Infant succeeded to the territories of 
the Naga king, his maternal grandfather, and that in the 
name of the grandson (the Infant), Pravira son of Vindhya- 
sakti ruled* The joint rule is emphasised by the word 
Vindhyaiakti-sutas cMpi’) of the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda. The Vishnu expressly places the Infant first 
while the Vayu and the Brahmaiida imply it. The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda give a rule of 60 years to Pravira, at ^ Purl 
Kdnchmakd ’ or at ' P u r i 'k^ and C h a n a k a ’ the latter read- 
ing being, more likely, correct, owing to the presence of the 
"and’ [cha]. All this is fully confirmed by, and fully tallies 
with, the known details of the Bhara Siva and Vakafaka history 
as contained in inscriptions (§ 25). 


1 sriKt ^ Pargiter, FT., p. 50, n. 31. 

3 « bhohshyanti cha sama shushtiHi purim Kdnchanakan cha vai ’ where, 
it is possible to road, following the Prakrit forms Fulaka and Chalakd 
of Pargiter’s e Vayu, ^ PurikuTh OhanakUfi cha vaP. Chanakd may be the 
same as Nachnd. Such transpositions of syllables are a common phonetic 
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Faranas corroborated 
by Inscriptions., 


25 . According to the Vakataka inscriptions ^ Gantaml- 
pntra, son of the Emperor Pravarasena 
and father of Rudrasena I, did not suc- 
ceed, but Rudrasena I both as the grand- 
son of the Emperor Pravarasena and as the grandson of the 
Bharasiva Maharaja Bhava N'aga , succeeded ; and with this 
marked distinction that he comes in as the maternal grand- 
son of the Bharatiya first and then as a Vakataka — quite 
unlike Samudra Gupta who comes in the inscriptions as a 
Gupta king first and as a Lichchhavi grandson next. In one 
of the Vakataka copper-plates (Balaghat — E J., voL IX, 270) 
Rudrasena I is expressly described as a * Bhara Siva ’ Maharaja 
[Bharasivaiiam Maharaja-Sri-Rudrasenasya]. The Vishnu 
Purana is here thus fully supported by the Vakataka dynastic 
inscriptions. Then, the Vakataka inscriptions mark off the 
period at the death of Rudrasena I and separate it from the 
next Vakataka period commencing with Prithivishena I, his 
son and successor. This is, as w© shall see later, because 
of the extinction of the imperial position of the Vakatakas 
with the defeat and death of Rudrasena at the hands of 
Samudra Gupta [§52 ff], who calls him ‘Rudradeva*, just 
as in the Xepal inscriptions Vasantasena is called Vasanfadem.^ 
At the accession of Prithivishena I the dynasty had completed 
100 years with which the inscriptions mark off the previous 
period which is the period of independence: ' varsJiasatam=: 
abMmrdhamdna-lcom-dav^da-sdd'hana- ^ ? There is ‘96 years ^ 


phenomenon. Nachna is an ancient capital in the AJayagarh State where 
Vakataka inseriptions and monuments have been found. [A.»S.B., XXIj 95.] 
The name ChanaJcapura is known to the Jaina literature as the older name 
of RajagTilia {Ahhidhana-Bajendm.'\, Ghunaha ‘celebrated’. 

Very likely KuHcha?iaka and ClianalcQ were alternative names. The Kalki- 
Purana (III, 14, 2-21 ; Venkate^vara ed., p. 298) gives the name of the 
capital of the Nagas as Kaiichanl purt, which was a secluded (gupta) hilb 
fortress {giridzirgdvriia). See also § 60 on Xachna. 

1 Fleet, G.I., pp. 237, 243 : 

^T^T®?(tTsrr 

2 Fleet, G-.I., Introduction, pages 186 to 191, 

3 ‘ [Who belonged to an uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ 
sons], whose treasure and means of government had been accumulating 
for a hundred years ’ [Fleet], 
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given to the dynasty of VindhyaSakti in the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda.* The ‘ 100 years ’ of the inscription stands for 
■what we will say to-day— ‘ well-nigh a century The result is 
that the identity of the Bhara^ivas with the family of Bhuta- 
Nandi Naga is established. 


IV. The Kings and Cheonology of the BhIea Sivas. 


26. Classified under a tentative name {De}va we have a 
coin of the Kau^ambi mint which is repro- 

Hava HSiga. 

duced by Vincent Smith in the Catalogue 
of Indian Museum, page 206, plates XXIII, 16 and 16. The 
coin is ' common in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh \ 
The first letter of it has not been read with any confidence 
uptiil now, I have compared this letter with the letters occur- 
ring in the scripts from the first century A.D. to the third and 
I read it as ^Na\ The n is of the early Kushan type.^ The 
coin is ^ Navasa^ and above ‘Navasa’ there is a figure of a 
naga (serpent) with raised hood. It stands for the dynastic 
name Naga which is expressly given on other coins of the 
dynastic series (§ 26B). I readit as the coin of Nava Niga. 
The palm symbol occurring here occurs on the coins of the 
series and on Bharasiva monuments (§ 46A), 


This coin has been a great puzzle to numismatists.^ Its 
large area point to the king having been an important figure in 
history. But his personality could not be discovered, his name 
and dynasty remained concealed. These things are certain 
about him ; 


^ WTI ^ 3 p. 48, ns. 86, 88— 

< On completion of 96 years, the Empire (see Part III, § 125, below) 
will pass away.* 

2 See the IV’ s in E. I., voL i, pb opposite p. 388, no. 2 A, of the year 
15, no. 7 B of the year 36 ; ef. also in vol. ii, p. 205, no, 20 of the year 70. 

3 Of. V. Smith, p. 199: ^The Devasa class (sex^arately 

numbered) is puzzling. The coins are common in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and a good specimen which I formerly possessed came 
from Kosam in the Allahabad District. The upper characters look like 
numerals in the old notation. The reading devasa is due to Prof. 
Kapson. The first character, being peculiar in form, has been read 
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(1) He was a king who ruled in the United Provinces. 

(2) His coins were issued from Kau^ambi where they 

are often found and the coins have symbols and 
fabric of the Hindu mint of Kau^ambi. 

(3) His coins are of the same series which Dr. Smith has 

published on Plate XXIII of the and 

called them ‘ unassigned ' (see below, § 26 B). 

(4) His coinage bears affinity with the Vidisa-Mathura 

Naga coins. 

(6) He had a reign of at least 27 years, as his coins are 
dated in the years 6, 20 and 27.^ 

(6) By his coinage he is connected with Padmavati and 
Vidi^a on the one hand and with Virasena and 
the kings of the Kau^ambi coins on the other. 

As we shall see in § 26 B below ‘ the KauMmbi coins ^ are 
reaUy Bharasiva coins. Several of them bear names ending in 
* -Nag a \ This Xa va Naga of our coins seems to me to be 
no other than the king after whose name the Puranas designate 
the Xava Xaga or Xava Xaka Dynasty. He w^as 
the founder of the Xava Xaga dynasty whose official title was 
Bhdra-sivm, The letters on his coins being in form identical 
with those of the Huvishka-Vasudeva records, we should take 
him as a contemporary of Vasudeva and assign him approxi- 
mately to 140-170 x4.D. 

§26 A. About 175 or 180 A.D., we find a Xaga king re- 
establishing Hindu sovereignty at Mathura. It was Vira- 
sena. The rise of Virasena is a turning point not only in the 
Bhsra^va Power at history but also in the history of 

Mathura, established ikryavarta. His coins have been largely 
c, iTo-lSO A.D. under found in Northern India, almost all over 
Virasena. United Provinces, and also in the 

Punjab.^ They are most common at Mathura where Cunning- 

generaily as N e , but D e appears to be the correct reading. There is 
nothing to indicate who Deva was.’ 

1 V. Smith, p. 206. 

2 In the words of Mr. Vincent Smith, they ^ are tolerably common in 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab’. J.B.A.S., 1897, p, 876, 
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ham obtained about a hundred. Carlioyle obtained thirteen at 
Indor Khera, Bulandshahr district. They have been also 
collected in the Etah district, as well m at Kanaiij and at 
other places in the Farnkhabad district,^ It is thus evident 
that he occupied Mathura and ruled all over tho ilryavarta 
Doab, ^The commonest variety of his coinage is the small 
rectangular piece ‘ with a palm tree on obverse ’ - and a figure 
seated on a throne® (V. Smith, CJ.M., p. 191). The palm tree, 
as already pointed out above, is a Naga symbol. It recurs, as 
we shall see later, in the architectural monuments of the 
Bharasivas (§ 46A). Another variety of his coinage is the one 
illustrated by General Cunningham in his Corns of Ancient 
India, pL VIII, fig. 18, where a human figure^ probably seated, 
holds a standing naga. A third issue is illustrated by Prof. 
Rapson in J.R.A.S., 1900, fig. 15, in the plate facing page 97, 
where a female figure is seated on a canopied throne and a 
naga rises from the bottom of the throne up to the chhatra 
(canopy) as if upholding tlie canopy and protecting the 
throne. It is the figure of Ganga as the rightdiand holds a 
jar.‘^ There is a palm tree on the reverse flanked by a 
symbolic design of tho same typo on each side of tho tree. 
The coin is artistically connected with those of Nava; tho 
N^a figure is made to complete the title. It is dated 
like Nava’s. The naga represents the dynasty and the 
palm tree, the royal emblem. In the issue where the naga 
rises up to the chhatra of the throne, probably a double signi- 
ficance is artistically intended to denote Ahi-chhaira, i.e. it is 
the issue of the Ahi-chhatra mint. There is also an issue of the 
Padmavatx mint of this king,® with the legend MaMntja F(i) 

See also ' Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum’, Pt. Ill, 128; Kodgers, 
OJ.M., Pt. in, pp. S2-3S. 

1 V. Smith, C.LM., 191. 2 Ibid., p. 191. 

s The chhatra or canopy part of the throne has boon often mistaken 
for a crown, [Of. p, 197.] 

4 Bm "Plat© I herein. The reproduction of Ouimingham is a hand- 
copy, not a photograph. 

See Plat© I herein. [The standing figure in the cast coin of the 
period in OJ.M., pL XXill, fig. %;tmm to be of Gahgi.] 

« Cunningham, Cow 0/ lndw,pl. II, figs, 13 and M. 
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Virasena’s inscription. 


and a figure of tfcie peacock wMch. is the ‘ vahana ’ of the god 
Vlrasena or Mahasena, It is the earliest coin of the series of 
the Padmavati Nagas [§27]. All these coins go back to the 
Hindu S 3 ^stem 5 both in weight and shape and in the matter of 
symbolic language. In other words, Vira- 
sena discarded the Kushan coinage. We 
have also an inscription of this king discovered by Sir 
Richard Burn thirty -six years ^ back, at .a village called Jankhat 
in the Tirwa tahsil of the district of Farukhabad. It is now 
published in the E'pigra'pliia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 85, edited 
by Mr. Pargiter. There are a number of broken sculptures 
and carved pieces, and this inscription is on the head and 
mouth of a sculptured animal.^ It bears the same royal 
symbols as the coin reproduced by Prof. Rapson. There is 
a rough representation of a tree, which on the analogy of the 
coins is to be taken as a palm tree. The side decorations 
are the conventional marks denoting the same thing as on the 
coin, but the significance of which is yet undisclosed. I regard 
the record as one of a royal foundation on account of the royal 
symbols. The inscription is dated in the thirteenth jmr of the 
reign of ‘ Svdmin Vlrasena ’ {Svdmisa Vimse^iasa samvatsare 
10, 3). The other portion of it is too fragmentary^ to give the 
object of the record. It is dated in the fourth fortnight of the 

summer season on the eighth day The letters are 

identical with the letters on the Ahi-chhatra coin. Further, 
they agree in all their characteristics with the inscriptions of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, found at Mathura, published in vols. I 
and II of the EpigrapMa Indica by Dr. Buhler. For instance, 
compare the inscription of the 90th year of the Kushan era 
given in the plate opposite page 205 in vol. II, where the heads 
of the perpendicular lines in ‘s’ and ‘ 1c ’ and ‘ n ’ are thicker. 
The ‘ ^ ’ in the Jankhat inscription is older in shape, but very near 

1 J.R.A.S., im 553. 

2 These are undoubtedly examples of the Bhara^iva art. 

Fortunately I could obtain a photograph of these. It was taken in 1909 
by the Archaeological Survey of India. See Plate II herein. For the 
photograph I have. to thank Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani, Director- 
General of Archeeology. The pillar is a Mahara-torai^ (bracket). The 
female figure is the royal Ganga, _ . , 
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the shape in the record of the 90th year. Compare also the 
slanting vowel-marks in this inscription with the same forms 
in the Mathura inscription no. 11 of tlie 4th jmar of the Kiishan 
era in 'line 3, words ^ saM' and ^ddsena' and in ^dSnam\ 
line . 3 of the insoription no. 13 dated in the 18th Knslian 
year, also those in 'ganrito ' and the other ‘to’s in line 2, 
and in the inscription of the 98th jeM\{Jcshwm gamio). Most 
of the characteristics of the Jankhat writing being earlier than 
the inscriptions of the time of Vasndeva and a few being 
contemporary, we have to assign the record to a period not 
later than the time of Vasndeva Kiishan.^ 

1 Mr. Pargiter (E.I. XT. 85) has misread a passage on the date of 
Viraseiia’s coins in Dr. Vincent Smith’s Oatalogue of Coiufi. Mr. Pargiter 
thought that Dr. Smith accepted the date about 300 A.D. for Virasena. 
But he missed Vincent Smith’s distinction which he made betw^een the 
Virasena of the coins of Cunningham and R.apson and the so-called Vira- 
sena of a later series. [The later * Virasena ’ is really Pravarasena (§ 30)]. 
The result of this unfortunate mistake in regarding the two series of coins 
as one by Mr. Pargiter has been a sad one. Although Im notes that the 
forms *7’ and are found in inscriptions varying in date from the 
first century B.O, to the second century AM,, and that of ‘ * *not until 

the second century A.D, yet to bring the age of the inscription in agree- 
ment * with Mr. V. Smith’s conjecture regarding Virasena’s age ’ [which 
Dr. Vincent Smith never made about the Virasena wo are concerned with] 
Mr. Pargiter would place the inscription in the third century A.D., and 
* very possibly ’ in * the latter part of it Mr. Pai'giter never realised 
that Dr. Smith postulated two Virasenas. Mr. Pargiter put forward two 
reasons for assigning a late date, both of which are absolutely untenable, 
One is that the bar denoting the long ‘ a ’-valne shows a slight curve up- 
wards, which he regards to be a Gupta tendency and not Kushan. His 
second reason is that the heads of the letters in this inscription are slight- 
ly wedge-shaped. Mr. Pargiter is entirely wrong both on principle and on 
fact. His principle for determining a later age of an inscription is to find 
out as to when * later or new forms found in this inscription came into 
use ’. I am not the first to question this principle. Dr. Fleet himself has 
questioned it by a footnote (E.I. XI 86 : * any particular record may easily 
give the first available instances oj types found in it, and, so may carry them 
bach to earlier times than had been previously established for them"). The 
two grounds of Mr. Pargiter, assuming them to be correct on fact, cannot 
make a record whose letters admittedly range from the first century B.C. 
to second century A.D. and not later, a record of the end of the third 
century A.D. But the facts of Mr. Pargiter are also wrong. The slight 
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Virasena, like Nava, assumed full sovereignty from the first 
year of Ms reign. The Jankhat record is dated in his own regnal 
years, ^ while the universal practice under the Kushan regime was 
to date records in the Kushan era. As in Siva Nandi's inscription, 
the title of ^ Svdmin’ is employed, which in the Hindu law and 
politics (Manu, IX, 294 ; VII, 167) means the ^ sovereign4n4he- 

k Virasena thus reverts here also to the orthodox system, 
as in his coinage. He adopts the ancient technical title and 
ignores the pompous royal style of the Kushans. 

The distribution of the coins and the different issues prove 
that Virasena ousted the Kushans from Mathura and from the 
whole of the Doab of the Gahga and Yamuna which constitute 
the present territory of the United Provinces. From the evi- 
dence of the Kushan inscriptions and the age of the coins and 
the inscriptions of Virasena it is certain that soon after the 98th 
year of the Kushan era, the new king Virasena occupied Mathura, 
which we may date about the year 180 A.D. The date, 
therefore, of the Jankhat inscription would be about 180-185 
A.D. Virasena had a fairly long reign. His coin reproduced 
by General Cunningham bears a date, which I read as jea,T 34. 
Giving him a reign of about 40 years, we place him from 170-210 
A.D. as the sovereign replacing the Kushans. 

His predecessor Nava Naga must have been an 
independent ruler in the eastern part of the United Provinces 
in the reign of Vasudeva, and Virasena’s 10th or 13th year 
would have coincided with the last years of Vasudeva. He 
would have thus come to the throne about 170 A.D. 

thickening of the heads of the letters are as early as the records of the 
year 4 of the Kushan era. (Inscription no. 11 in the plate facing page 
203 of voL II of the Epigraphia Indica and even earlier as in the ^uhga 
inscription of Ayodhya edited by me in vol. X, p. 202, and in 

the Pabhosa inscriptions in E.I., vol. II, p. 242, which everybody has 
accepted to belong to the B.C. centuries). His view about the slightly 
upward tendency of the ' a '-vowel-marks, which one would find through- 
out in line 1 of the Pabhosa inscription given in E.I,, vol. II, plate facing 
page 243, and in numerous other examples, is one which cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

i Dr. Vincent Smith was wrong in supposing it to be dated in the 
year 113 of the Kushan era [C.I.M., p. 192] and Sir Richard Bum was 
right when he read it as 13. 
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Other Bhira^iva 
idngs. 


The mtimate^ connection between his coins and the coins 
of the undoubted Bhara^iva kings (§26 B), the Naga emblem 
on his coins as if to complete his name, the period of his rise 
and Ms establishing himself ’at Mathura, mark V i r a s e ii a out 
as one of the earliest B h a r a ^ i v a N a g a s of the inscrip- 
tions and the Nava Nagas of the Piiranas. 

§ 26 B. We have discussed Virasena. The other kings 
may be taken up now. We know from 
the inscriptions that Bhava Naga 
was a Bhara^iva and ■ the last Bliarasiva 
king. Coins reveal a series of kings of his line, preceding Mm, 
They also prove that the family ruled in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh — the area of these coins, and that there was 
a definite mint at Kausambi of these kings. These coins hither- 
to have not been assigned by numismatists or historians to any 
dynasty. Nor has their connection inter se been realised. I 
discuss them in full below. 

This series of coins belongs to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. They are grouped in section X, as the ' Unassigned 
Miscellaneous Ancient Coins of Northern India\ Its sub- 
division IV (C.I.M., pp. 205, 206) has the following coins ^ : 


Serial No. 7, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. 
Smith describes it : ‘ Peculiar object springing from 
railing. Br. 7ia r. [Reverse] — A.^okan ja (?) ^ 
Serial No. 8, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 10. A 
tree in railings with five branches or leaves, with 
Brahmi legends in characters of the second 
century A.D., read by Dr. Smith as CMja, On 
obverse : lion, railing above, Brahm! w riting, 
unread before. 


Serial No. 9, A.S.B., Plate No. XXIII, fig. no. 11. A 
smaller coin, with Brahmi writing, read by 
Dr. Smith as Ghamja or Chard ju (large letters). 


1 For the sake of convenienc©, I reproduce these ooim on Plate L 
The coins have been slightly reduced in size. I have had the advantage 
of obtaining their casts from the Indian Museum, thanks to Mr. K. N. 
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On reverse : one Brahmi letter in fieldj read by 
Dr. Smith as ' Za 

Serial No. 10, A.S.B. It is not reproduced by Dr. V. 
Smith. " Tree in railings. Obverse : lion standing, 
a disc above, marginal legend read by Dr. Smith 
as ndgasa ; before tray a — ^ yana ( ? ) ' . Its 

symbols and shape are noted to be similar to the 
next coin, serial no, 11, plate XXIII, fig. no. 12. 
[I am reproducing the coin here.] 

Serial No. 11, A.S.B., Plate No. XXTII, fig. No. 12. 
(Tree in railing, Brahmi legend, read by Dr. 
Smith as ' ratha ya'^a gicha m{i)ta{sa) ? ’ On 
reverse, Oion standing’. Over its back Brahmi 
letters which Dr. Smith read, with doubt, as 
^ ba and a letter below which he read as ‘ ya \ 
Serial No. 12, 1.M.,JI}., Plate XXIII, 13. Dr.Smithdes- 
cribed it : ‘ Tree in railing ‘ thunderbolt, traces 
of marginal legend [This is really reverse, not 
obverse.] [‘ Reverse — Tree in railing, and obscure 
symbols; marginal Br. legend ’ (?) ga bhemanapa 
(or,-Aa).] 

[Just below the group of the above coins, under sub-heading 
(2), Dr. Smith has catalogued 8 coins which he, with doubt, read 
as coins of ‘Dem’ (pp. 206, 207, 199). They, as pointed out 
above, really belong to Nava (Naga). These coins have the 
same tree in railings which is to be found on the coins above- 
noticed and which he and other numismatists call the ‘ Kosam’ 
symbol (Plate XXIII, figs. 15 and 16). The reverse bears 
sometimes the buU and sometimes the elephant. The obverse 
has a small hooded ndga above the name of the king.] 

The following peculiarities of these coins are to be noted: 

The ‘ five -branched ’ tree in railings is identical on figures 
10, 12, 15 and 16, and serial no. 13. The shape and form of 
12, 15 and 16 are identical. The size of 10 is larger but the 
shape is the same. The size of 11 is very small but the shape 
is the same. A look at these coins wiU convince one that 
they belong to the same series. Further, all these coins are 
dated. 
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Serial 'No, 10, not reproduced by Dr. Smith, lias been 
studied by me., I' have examined casts of the coin. The read- 
ing.traya mgasa^ about which Dr. Smith was ce.rtaiii, is clear 
and 'Correct.^ I reproduce this coin from a east. In photo- 
graphing,. it has become slightly reduced. Its real size is just 
the same as of the serial no. 12, plate XXIII, fig. 13 of Dr. 
Smith, It has the same tree-symbol as the others. Tra begins 
near the bottom of the railing. There are no letters' before it. 
There might have been a figure-symbol there, but I am not 
certain about it. What Dr. Smith read as sa In Ndgasa is prob- 
ably sya. Over the lion, on reverse, sun and moon [not ^ disc ’ ] 
are in relief. Its great value lies in the fact that it establishes 
the Naga coinage of these issues of the United Provinces. 
About the finclspot of the ‘ Dera ’ [cor. Anrra] series, Dr. Vincent 
Smith has given his opinion that they evidently belong to the 
Kosam mint, as a coin of that series he received from Kausambl, 
and the particular tree-symbol is known to be connected with 
tlie Kau^ambi mintage. I now give my reading of the published 
coins of the series. 

Serial nos. 8 and 9 [PL-figs. 10 and 11) bear the same name. 
They read Charaja, The letters on no. 8 read Charaja ; the ‘ ra- * 
being between ' cha' and was missed by Dr. Smith on 
account its being finer than the other letters. The second line 
on the obverse of this coin (Plate XXIII, fig, 10) reads ndgasa ; 
and above the lion (reverse) there are the figiire-syinbols for 20, 
8 (28)^. It is thus the coin of Char j a N aga dated in Ms 
28th year. C%am is a name of Mangala, i.e. Mars. 

Serial no, 11 (Plate-figure no. 12) reads ' [8ri] Haya-Ndga* 
sa^ 20, 10 b What Dr. Smith read as \ taking it to be a 
perpendicular stroke, is probably part of Slri]^ What he read 
as ‘ tha ’ is really a, ‘ha ^ and his ‘ ndgi ^ is ‘ wiga \ What he 
read as ' cha ' I read as the figure for 20. His ' ma ’ stands for 
the figure ‘10 b There is no ‘ta^ and ‘sa" about which 

1 I have to thank Mr. K. Majumdar of the Indian Museum for the 

casts of this coin and of Serial no. 12 of p. 206. The letter Tram 

clear on the cast, though not in my photograph. 

2 There is a fragmentary letter before 20, probably ^?a=year. 
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lie Mmself was doubtful; a part of the foundation of the 
railings was supposed by Dr. Smith to be writing. On the 
top of the reverse side, what Dr. Smith read doubtfully m \ba ^ 
and on its top is the taurine symbol. There is no letter 
below the animal. Dr. Smith’s has the reverse upside down. 
The whole legend is : [on] Haya-Ndgasa ; 30. 

Here we should take the coin of the smaller denomination, 
Serial no. 7, plate XXIII, fig. no. 9. Dr. Smith read: only one 
letter — na on the obverse, and one letter on the reverse as 
x^sokan ja. The so-called Asokan ja is the figure-symbol for 6, 
and it is the date. The obverse reads sa ya ha. The legend 
reads in the reverse way — a feature not unknowui on coins and 
seals. It has to be read from the right beginning with ha. It 
is Hayasa [=Haya-Ndga's], It should be compared with the 
smaller coin of Oharaja for its small size, with which it agrees. 

The small coin of ^ Charaja^ has on its reverse a date. 
Dr. Smith read it as ' la’. I read it as the symbol-figure 30. 
The coin is of a smaller denomination and was struck after 
his bigger coin. 

Serial no. 12, [plate XXIII, fig. no. 13]: I read on the 
obverse [misdescribed by Smith as reverse] : [Sri] Ba[r]Mnasa ; 
the left-side leaves of the tree are combined with the tail 
of a peacock, i.e. looked at from the bottom they are branches, 
turning the coin upside down the branches become the tail of 
the peacock. The peacock represents the name of the king 
[Barhma]. The reverse bears the same tree and a legend which 
is partially worn out ; I read from a cast : [Nd]ga[sa]. What 
Dr. Smith took as vajm has probably the symbol for 7 at the 
bottom of a taurine symbol. 

We have thus four kings after Nava Naga and Virasena, 
namely, HayaNaga who ruled for 30 years or more, C h a r j a 
Naga who also ruled for 30 years or more, Barhina Naga 
(7 years), and Traya Naga whose years we do not yet know. 
The script of the coin of HayaNaga is the earliest and is refer- 
able to the period of Virasena. He should be placed im- 
mediately after Virasena, i.e. c. 210 A.D. It should be noted 
that the coins of all these kings bear dates and the palm tree, 
which, according to Prof. Rapson, is also on the coin of Virasena 
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and which I have identihed with the tree-symbol in his inscription. 
The tree is essentially the same as on these BharaSiva coins. 
Giving the latter four kings 80 years after 210 A.D. (Virasena) 
we get approximately their date as 210-290 A.D. Some of these 
kings evidently had long reigns; probably some younger sons 
succeeded as in the case of the imperial Guptas. The date for 
Bha va Naga, c. 300 A.D., I have assigned on the considera- 
tions of the Vakataka and Gtipta chronology [§ 67, 68]. Bhava 
Naga was a contemporary of Pravarasena I, who was an elder 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. Thus the dates for these 
hinga as allotted here receive an indirect corroboration from the 
date of Bha va Naga. 

The NavaNagasof the main line or the Bhilrasivas 
may be listed as follows on the consideration of the lettering 
on their coins and their artistic connection inter se : 


[c. 140-170 A.D.] 

[o. 170-210 A.B.] 

[c. 210-246 A.D.] 

[c. 245-250 A.B.] 
[o. 260-2G0 A.B ] 

[c. 260-290 A.B.] 
[o. 290-315 A.D.] 


(1) Nava [Naga] . . [coins] . . ruled for 37 years 

or more. 

(2) Virasena [Naga]. . [coins and , . ruled for 34 years 

mscription] or more. 

(3) Haya Naga . . [coins] . . .ruled for 30 years 

or more. 


(4) Traya Naga . . [coins] 

(5) Barhiiia Naga .. [coins] ruled fur 7 years 

or more. 

(6) Charaja N5ga . . [coins] . . ruled for 30 years 

or more. 


(7) Bhava Naga , , [inscriptions] 


This agrees fully with the Puranas which give 7 successions 
to the Nava Nagas.^ We shall now take up the subsidiary 
dynasties of the Nava Nagas at Padmavati and other centres 
•and the question of the seat of the senior, the Bhirasiva, 
line. 

27. The period of the Kushan imperial rule is of about a 

The BharaSivas and gathered from the 

Ksntipuri and other inscriptions at Mathura running 

:Nsga capitals. to the 98th year of their era which 

falls under the reign of Vasudeva and 


1 Naga bhokshyanti sapta vai— V., Br.; PT„ 53, 
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after which we get no date for Vasndeva.^ The Bharasivas re- 
issuing from' the jungles of Hoshangabad and Jubalpur, seem 
to have reached the Ganges through Bagheikhand. The place 
where the road from Bagheikhand brings one to the Ganges 
is the old fort of Kantit^ between the towns of Mirzapur 
and the Goddess Vindhyavasini or modem Vindhyachal. This 
Kantit seems to represent the Kdnti-pun of the Vishnu. I 
found in the fort on a stone pillar-slab the name Kdnti in 
modern Devanagari. It is a large mud fort, about a mile 
long, on the Ganges, marked with several pieces of Gupta 
sculpture^ and a big stepped well. It is now in the zemindari 
of the Rajas of Kantit who are the direct descendants of the 
Gahadwala kings of Kanauj and Benares. The fort was des- 
troyed in Muhammadan times and the Raja’s seat was removed 
into the neighbouring Mils at Bijayapur and Mahda where the 
family, now in two branches, reside. The local tradition at 
Kantit is that long before the ‘ Gaharwars ’ the fort belonged 
originally to the Bhar kings. The ‘Bhar’ kings here are 
evidently a corruption of the ^Bharasiva’ kings, and not the 
Bhar tribe of whose rule in Mirzapur- Vindhyachal there is no 
evidence. The same tradition is repeated about the ^ Bhar 
Deul/ ^ once a magnificent Siva’s temple covered all over with 
the figures of Kaga [Serpent-] kings, built near Maughat in the 
Vindhya hills, 25 miles to W.S.-W. of Allahabad. It is in the 
region of BJidrahut^ {=Bhdra-bhukti)^ ‘Bhara Province’. We 
have no historical fact proving the existence of a rule of the 
aboriginal Bhars in historical times in the district of Mirzapur, 

1 XVI, 311, Liiders, List, nos. 76-77, E.I., X, App., p. 8. 
The Eaja^Tarai) gird (CM., 169-172) also gives only three generations to 
the Turushka rule in Kashmir: Hnshka (Hiivishka) Jushka (Vasishka) 
and Kaiiishka, put in an order from the last, backwards. 

2 See A.S.I., XXI, 103 ff. on Kantit in Muhammadan times. 

3 There is a characteristic Gupta statue of Surya, about 7 ft. in 
height, there. It is worshipped at present as Bhairava guarding the 
fort gate. 

^ A.S.R., Vol. XXI, plates 3 and 4, description at pages 4-7* 

o I heard the name pronounced as Bharahut and Bharahut, Its 
original will be Bhara-bhuMtj * the Bhara Province k 
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Allaliabacl,, and the neighbourhood. The tradition, stands ex^ 
plained if it is taken to refer to the Bhara^Mva dyna-sty. The 
name . Bhar deul which is prominently associated with Nagas 
in sculpture and, in popular tradition recorded b,y Kittoe in 
■whose time it was called the ' Temple o! Karkot Nag/ evidently 
supports the view that the ^Bhar’ here stands for Bhara ^iva. 
The place names Ndgatidh'^ Ndgade/ga mark the occupation 
by the ,Naga kings of Baghelkhand, and so does BhdraJmi and 
also probably Mar 

The situation of Kantit^ admirably suits the Bharasiva 
history for their descent on the Ganges from Baglielklmnd. 
The Vishnu Parana has :~ 

* Nava-ndgd Padmdvatydm Kdntipurymh MatMimymh ’ 

It is significant that the other Puranas omit Kantipurl. 
The reason for this may be the absorption of the line of Bhava 
Naga into the Vakataka line. In place of the ^ BhdrasivaB^ tlie 
Puranio designation is the ‘Nava Nagas b The firsts the 
V i di^^a Nagas 5 i.e. Sesha to Vangara, are the earlier Nagas ; 
from Bhuta Nandi, when the style of the name changes to 
Nandi (‘ Vrisha'), then or certainly at their re-rise about 150-^ 
170 A.D., they are the Bhara^ivas. The coins of King Nava 
and his successors are marked ofi from the earlier coins of the 
Nagas by dropping ‘ data ' and adopting ‘ Naga The B Ii a g a - 
V a t a does not mention the Nava Nagas but concerns itself with 
the princes from Bhuta Nandi to Praviraka. Tho Nava Nagas, 
to the author of the Bhagavata, are therefore covered by tlie line 
of Bhuta Nandi and the rule of Praviraka. Pravira-Pravarasena 
was guardian to Rudrasena ‘ the Infant \ and according to tlie 

1 I have passed this town three times. It is oalied Nagamlli and 
Nagod. The form Nagaudh would mean the * boundary ’ (avadhi) ‘ oj the 
Nagas\ OJ. the use of avadhi in this sense in the Matsya, 113. 10. 

2 The roof of this temple was fiat, with sloping stones over the 
verandah. The ciisped bracket, which is a restoration on tho plate by 
Cunningham, is found generally in mediaeval architecture, 1)ufc no one can 
be definite as to how ancient its origin is. The large bricks found there 
and other features are decidedly early. 

3 Yule identified Kindm of Ptolemy with Mirzapur. See McCrindle, 
Ptolemy, p. 134. 
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other Piiranas they two ruled together. The VishnuPurana' 

which had some materials not used by others, gives the order 

of the Capitals as Padmavati-Kantipuri-Ma thura . 

It probably implies that the original seat of the Nagas was 

Padmavati and the next seat was Kantipnri and the third 

was Mathura. This is verified by the known facts. Bhuta 

Nandi’s line, up to $iva Nandi and about half a century later, 

was at Padmavati. Padmavati then passes to the Kushan 

viceroys [§§33-34]. The Bharasivas in the latter days of the 

imperial Kiishans, about 150 A.D., reach Kantipuri on the 

Ganges. They performed their and coronations 

at or hear Benares where the place Nagwa , the present site 

of the Hindu University, seems to he associated with their 

name. Prom Kantipuri they move westwards and under 

Virasena, who strikes coins extensively and whose coins 

are found from the east of AMchhatra up to Mathura, regains 

Padmavati and Mathura. The early coins with the 

letters ^ Vi’ ^ and * F(*) ’ amongst the Padmavati coins axe the 

first of the Padmavati series, and belong 
Vfrasena’s Padmavati . .r-r i 

to Virasena. The peacock on the reverse 

coins, 

of these two coins is the well-known 
symbol of Virasena who seems to be the same as Mahasena, 
meaning the general of the Gods. As B him a Nag a and 
Skanda Naga both follow the peacock design,^ these two 
princes seem to have followed Virasena. For though with 
Skanda the peacock is connected, with Bhima it is unconnected. 
Virasena having reached Mathura and even beyond, Indor 
Khera, where his coins have been largely dug out^, would 
have naturally recovered the old Naga territories in western 

1 ^ Hay a "-Naga was probably a name given to a child born after one 
of the * Asva’medhas, 

2 It is read as ^hh{a)" by Cunningham but I read it as ‘ F^*’, as the 
hook turns upwards disclosing it to be an i-mark, and identify it with 
the series having Maharaja F( . ), as the reverse of both and their letter- 
ings are identical (Ouimingham, Ooim of Mediaeval India, Plate II, 
Nos. 13 and 14). 

3 Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, Plate II, Nos. 15 and 16, 
p. 23. 

4 Cunningham, A.S J., Vol. XII, pp. 41-42. ^ ‘ ' * 
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Bmidelkliand which, had passed under the Kiishan rule a 
century back. 

28. The Pnranas advisedly use the term Nava Nagas. 

, ^ ' For if they used the term B h a r a i i va or 

Hava agas. , their own term V a i d i i a k a or V r i s h a 

Nagas, the idea of their revival" as practically a new dynasty 
would have been lost and the practical break by the intervene 
tion of the Kushan rule would have been lost and confused. 
After describing the empire of the Vindhyakas, i.e. the V a ka - 
ta kas> the Puranas total up and close the Nava Nagas im- 
mediately before beginning the imperial line of the Guptas and 
their empire. The reason for doing this was the peculiar situa- 
tion of Eudrasena the ^i^uka, who, though a grandson of Pra- 
varasena Vakataka, had succeeded as a Bharasiva dmMtra, so 
much so that the Vakataka plates of Balaghat describe him 
only as a Bharasiva Maharaja and not also as a Vakataka.^ 
And as we shall see below [Part II, § 64], it was Eudrasena, des* 
cribed as Budra Deva (‘His Majesty', or ‘King’ Eudra) who 
was killed in battle by Samudra Gupta, The Naga line thus 
continued up to the time of Samudra Gupta in the Vakataka 
period. The position of the Nava Nagas, both chronological 
and territorial, is accurately given by the Puranas, They are 
placed betw’een Vi(n)vasphani (the Kushan viceroy) who ruled 
in Magadha and at Padmavati and the Guptas of Magadha who 
are said in the Vishnu to have risen while the Nava Nagas were 
ruling. And this insertion is made in the general history of 
Magadha which starts as a new section after the Vakataka 
imperial history. The Nava Nagas were not only rulers of the 
United Provinces but also of both eastern and western Bihar, 
for the Vayu and the Brahmanda in all their copies describe 
their capitals both as Mathura and Champa^ (‘ Champa vati’ 
— Bhagalpur). That the Guptas established a government of 

t Legally the Bhira^iva dynasty superseded the VSkStakas in the 
person of Eudrasena I (a putrikaputra)^ and the Vakataka imperial dynasty 
and rule ended with Pravarasena I from that point of view. 

^ There were only two -Oh amp Ss— one in Ahga, now Champa- 
11 a g a r at a distance of about 5 miles from Bhagalpur, and an old town 
with Jaina temples to VSsupCjya who was bom and died at Champa; 
and the other was in the hills now called 0 h a m b S . 
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their own at Champa (as we shall see in Part III, below) is 
especially noticed by the Puranas when dealing with the Gupta 
imperial system.'^ The Gupta emperor there was substituting 
himself in the Bhara»4iva-Vakataka system. 

29. The system of the Maga Government was a 
^ ^ federation consisting of (1) three 

Naga Government. ox/ 

main monarchical Naga fami- 
lies, one of which the Bhara^ivas, was the imperial 
leader , with a number of gubernatorial families under them, 
and (2) a number of republics. Two branches— at Pad- 
m a V a t i and M a t h u r a — were set up by the Bharasivas, with 
distinguishing dynastic titles of their own. The Padmavati 
dynasty had the official designation — ^the T a k a - v a m ^ a , 
which is given in the Bhdvaiataha, a hook dedicated to 
Ganapati Naga (§31). The Mathura family had the 
official title — the Yadu-vamsa, which is given in the 
drama Eaumudlmahofsava written about the same time as the 
Bhavassataka. The two titles incidently furnish ethnological 
data regarding the Nava Nagas. They were Y a d a v a s 
and had migrated from the Takka-desa [in the Punjab].^ 
The Mathura family never minted any coin. But the 

1 The Puranas are specially full on the VakStaka and Gupta Empires. 
The chronicles of those periods seem to have been composed in the 
VakStaka country where, in the Yakataka secretariat, the details of both 
could be easily available. The imperial system of the 5ndhras is also 
attempted in the Puranas by recording their feudatories [see Part IV, 
below], though not in such detail. As in the case of the Vaka^kas they go 
back to the early Naga history from the imperial land-mark of the merging 
of the Nagas Into the Vakatakas, so also in the Andhra history they go 
back to the origin, from the j)oint of imperial succession to the Magadha 
throne. The Puranas have thus followed a system of going back to the 
beginning of a dynasty from a critical point and giving the earlier history 
of the imperial families. This they have done in the case of the Andhras, 
the Vindhyakas and the Nagas, and they would have done so regarding 
the Guptas if they could give their full history. Yet the earlier history 
of the Guptas is attempted in the Vishnu (see Part hi, § 122). 

; 2 See : Cunningham, ' A.S.R., Yol. II, p. ' 6, M, on the T a k k a s and 
Takkade^a, and p. 14 £f. on the Yadavasin the same area. Hema- 
chandra in his Abhidhana-Gkintdrnani (lY. 25) equates Vdhika with 
Takka. 
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Padmavati family did so from the beginning to the end. 
They were thus a sovereign family, and their subordination to the 
Bhi/ta^ivas was evidently of an imperial type. The Mathura 
family and the family to which Nagadatta (father of Maha- 
raja Maheivara Naga of the Lahore seal) belonged and who 
ruled somewhere in the A m b al a district, probably at the old 
capital S r u gh n.a , seem to have been under the direct control 
of the Bharasivas. There was a ruling family at or near 
Indrapura (Indor Khera) in the district of Buland- 
shahr. At Bulandshahr the seal of Mattila with a Naga 
symbol (^ahkha-^pala) ^ and without the title ‘ mjan' was found. 
This Mattila has been identified by Growse and Fleet with 
the Matila of Samudra Gupta’s inscription^. This area is 
described as the governorship of Antarvedi (western 
part of the land between the Ganga and the Yamuna) in the 
Indor plates issued by a Naga ruler of the name of &rva 
Naga, governor of Skanda Gupta. ^ Naga-datta, Naga- 
sena or Matila or their ancestors did not strike any coin, nor 
did any governor of Ahichhatra in the time of the Bharasivas. 
AtAhiohhatra the ruler called Achyuta on his coins and 
Achyuta Nandi in Samudra Gupta’s inscription, strikes his 
coins for the first time, but that was under the Vakatakas, which 
indicates that the Vakatakas set up a feudatory family next- 
door to the Province of Kosala [Oudh], probably as a counter- 
poise against the Lichchhavis and the Guptas. As far as the 
Bhara^iva government is concerned, we find only two 
sovereign centres — Kantipuri and Padmavati, The 
seat at Ohampavati (Bhagalpur), given by the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda^, was evidently a subordinate seat, as we find no 
coins of Ohampavati. As we shall see in due course [§§ 132, 
140], in Samudra Gupta’s inscription the Aryavarta rulers 
are divided into two groups-— one beginning with Ganapati 
Naga, which is the group of the kings killed in the first 

1 See Part III on Gupta history (§ 140). I.A., XVTII, p. 289, pL, 
where a conch and a serpent are sculptured. Light radiates from the 
©erpent^s body. 

2 I.A., XVIII, 289, 3 G .1., p. 68. 

^ Xava-Naikas [NSgSs] tu bhokshyanti purim Champavatiih nripah. 
P.T., p. 58. 
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Aryavarta War of Samiidra Gupta, and the other being the 
group of those rulers who were attacked in or after the second 
campaign and who are enumerated in territorial order begiiming 
with Rudra Reva, i.e. Rudrasena the Vakataka. The first 
group is headed by Ganapati Naga; he was the chief 
sovereign among the Naga rulers in the Vakataka times, which is 
confirmed by the Bha vakataka (§31). The republics in Malwa 
and Rajputana and probably also the Kunindas in the Punjab, 
'who strike their respective coins in the Bhara^iva times, were 
also sovereign members of the Bharasiva Federation (§43). 

§ 29 A. The Puranas give to the Padmavati and the 
Mathura N^as — or, in view of the 
Naga Lines. Vishnu, to the Padmavati-Kantipuri- 

Mathura Nagas — seven successions (p. 28 above). This is fully 
borne out by the names gathered from the coins and inscrip- 
tions as tabulated below. 


BhIea^ivas : Rise at Kantipuri, c. 140 A.D. 

Nava Naga, (Year 27 on his coin) . . Eoimder of the Nava Naga 
[C. 140-170 A.D.] Dynasty [Bharasiva]. 

ViBASENA (year 34 on coin) . . . . Founder of Mathura and 


[170-210 A.D.] 
Padmavati 
{Taka D 3 niasty) 

0. 210-230 A.D. Bhima 
Naga. 

c. 230-250 A.D. Seanua 
Naga. ■ 

c. 250-270 A.D. Bjrihas- 
■ , PATi Naga. ' ■ , . 


Padmavati Branches. 


K a n 1 1 p u r i. 
{BharaHva Dynasty) 

c. 210-245 Hava Naga 
(year 30 on coin) 
c. 245-250 Tbata Naga 

c. 250-260 Babhina Naga 
(year 7 on coin) 


M a t h u r S. 
{Yadu Dynasty.) 
Name unknown. 

Name unknown. 

Name unknown. 


\ydkdtaha Suzerainty begins c. 284 A.D.] 


c, 270-290 A.D. Vvaghba 
Naga.i 

0. 290-310 A.D. Deva 
Naga. 

c. 310-344 A.D. Ga^ta- 
PATi Naga. 


c. 260-290 Chaeaja Naga 
(year 30 on coin), 
c. 290-315 A.D, Bhava 
Naga. 

[c. 315-344 Rudrasena at 
Purika.] 


c. 315-340 A.D. 

KfBTI-SHElsrA. 

c. 340-344 A.D. 
Naga-seha. 


1 Cunningham read only * Vyaghra , . * but the plate [C.M.I., PI. 11, fig. 
22] shows * yyaghra-‘Naga\ 
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0 II bernatoficifl N d g a families. 


A hichhatra 
family. 


c. 324-344 A.D. 

AOHYUTA 

Handi. 


5 Antarvedt family 
with capital, pro- 
bably at Indm- 
pum (Indor 
Khera). 
c. 328-348 A.D. 
Matila. 


S r u g h n a(‘i) 
family. 


c. 328-348 Naga- 
datta. 


G hampavat i 
family. ■ 


Names un- 
known. 


[c. 348-368 Maha- 
raja Mahe^" 1 
yaba Nag a.] ^ 

My reasons for assigning the above order in the succession 

of thePadma vatl kingsare these: Ganapati Naga 

is the last king; about his date we are certain from the 
date of Samudra Gupta. As he has left several thousands 
of coins-in fact, he has left the largest number of coins out of 
all the kings of Hindu times— we have to assign to him a long 
reign. The issues of his coins are also many (I have coun ed 
about 8). I have, therefore, given him a reign of 35 years. 

B h i m a N a g a’s coins immediately follow V i r a s e n a s ; 
and S k a n d a N a g a’s coinage follows his. 1) e v a N a g a 
seems to have immediately preceded Ganapati Naga, tor 
they both add at times ‘ Indra ’ (A.S.R., 1015-16. p. 105) behind 
their mmes-Devendra, Gav^endra. Between B r i h a s p a 1 1 
N a g a and V y a g h r a Naga, the latter preceded im- 
mediately Deva Naga, as both have the [ Vakataka ] imperial 
wheel-mark [§§ 61A, 102 on their coins. 

In the M a t h u r a dynasty, the last name, N a g a s e n a, m 
taken from the record of the conquest of Samudra Gupta. His 
seat, on the basis of Samudra Gupta’s inscription, which is dis- 
cussed in Part III below, seems to be, almost certainly, at 
Mathura. Kirtishenais described in the Emmudi-maM- 
sava as a friend of S u n d a r a - v a r m a n and as the father-in- 
law of K a 1 y a n a - v a r m a n, son of Sundara-varman, who 
dispossessed ChandraGuptal from Pataliputra. His date 
is discussed in Part III in the Gupta history [ § 133]. On the 
basis of that date N a g a - s e n a is given only 4 years and 
Kirtishepa, o. 315-340 A.D. To complete seven successions 

1 See also Appendix at the end, on the DurehS Pillar. 
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there should have been three more kings after Virasena at 
Mathura. The Nagasena of the Harsha-charita was a prince at 
Fadmavati and not at Mathura, and he probably flourished 
under the Guptas as he has left no coin at Fadmavati. 

The A hi oh h a tr a family is located from the coins of 
A c h y u t a and the occurrence of his name in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, which I discuss in Fart III. His coins bear the 
same imperial wheel-mark (C.I.M., FL XXII, 9) as the coin of 
Devasena of Fadmavati (G.M.I., FI. II, 24). I restore the 
territorial unit, the province of A n t a r v e d i, from the I n d o r 
plates of Skanda Gupta’s reign, issued by Sarva Naga, 
gOYQvnoT (mahayapati) of the Province (G.I., p. 70). I regard 
Indrapura [Indor Khera] as its capital on account of its 
probable mention in the Brahmanda as and on 

account of the antiquity of the place, where also the Indor 
plates were found, § a r v a N a g a was very likely a des- 
cendant of M a t i 1 a whom I discuss in Fart III (§ 140), The 
location of Naga-datta of Samudra Gupta’s inscription is 
discussed in Part III (§ 140). His headquarters must have been 
at or near S r ii g h n a, in the Ambala district. His son’s seal 
was found at Lahore (G.I., p. 282) who, in his time, must 
have ruled as a Gupta feudatory or servant. The seat of 
Champavatiis mentioned in the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
but names of the rulers have not yet been found. 

30. As we have been dealing here with the Bhara^i- 
va coins, I may discuss a coin which has 

Pravarasena s coin taken as a coin of Virasena but which I 

alleged to be that of , , _ , - . . _ 

Virasena ^ VakHtaka com, of Fravara- 

sena I. It belongs to the same series as the 
coins we have been noticing. It is of the old orthodox Hindu 
type, post-Kushan in script and pre-Guptan in style. The 
coin is illustrated in the Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian 
Museum by Dr. Vincent Smith on plate No. XXII, fig. no. 15^ 
It is read by him as " V(i)r(isenasa\ He reads the "i’ doubt- 
fully, and although he takes the coin on the whole as a coin of 
Virasena, yet he says that this is subsequent to the coins of the 
earlier Virasena.^ His estimate of the difference between the 

a 192, p. 197, n. 2. .v, 


1 See Plate III herein. 
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The Bhava4ataka 
and the original Naga 
home. 


two ill point of time and the decision to take it as belonging to 
another and a later king is correct, but ho Is incorrect 
in reading the name as * Virasena ^ I road tlio legend on the 
coin as Pravarasmasly'la, reading ‘ Pm ’ as the first letter in 
the left-hand bottom-corner, beginning the legend with it. 
And I also read as 76 [70, 6], below the name. On the 
obverse there is seated a female figure witli a jar in her right 
hand, which denotes that it is the figure of the River Goddess 
Ganges [cf, § 17] > In the right-hand bottom corner there is the 
Vakataka wheel which we meet at Naclma and «Taso (see last 
App.). 

§ 31 . The family history of G a n a p a t i N a g a has been 
yielded by a manuscript in Mithila of a 
poetic work written in the reign of 
Ganapati Naga and dedicated to him. 
The author says that both ^ Vale ’ (Sara- 
svati) and ^ Pad7n(ilayd^ (=Padmavati) adore the Naga king 
(Nagaraja) ^ whose name he gives in verse as ' GajavaMra Sri (the 
‘'Elephant-faced Majesty’') Ndga\^ In one of the verses he 
says that by looking at ‘ Qmha%miiy the other Nagas feel afraid.^ 
The king is called the overlord of Dhara (Western Malwa).^ 
His family is described as Taka vamsa and his g o t r a is called 
Karpati. Neither his father, Jalapa, nor his grandfather, 
Vidyadhara, was king ; he evidently succeeded from a collateral 
line. The name of the book is ‘ B h a v a-^ a t a k a ’ which con- 
sists of a little over a hundred verses, 95 verses of which are 
mostly on sentiments. Every verse is complete in itself with one 
poetic idea, as in Amaru. Many verses, however, are in praise 
of 6iva who was the isMa devatd of the author’s patron. The 
author’s patron is described as of a severe and austere character, 

1 There is no * rayed crown’ on the head of the figure (C.I.M., p. 197), 
but it is the canopy {chkatra) part of the throne. See also § 61 below on 
Vakataka coins. 

Jayaswal, Cai. oj MUhUa MSS., Vol. II, 105. 

p: II II 

4-5 (SO), t (62). 
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who did not take interest in beautiful women and who is 
noted to be of a warlike temperament and a veteran war- 
rior. The book is printed in the Kavyamala series, Part 
I Fr 1899 > pages 37 to 52.^ But in the second §loka of the 
Kavyamala text the name of the king is wrongly given as 
Gatamhtra-^nr Ndgardja^,^ while in the Mithila manuscript it 
is GajavaUra-^nr Ndgardjai;, i.e. S r i 6 a n a p a t i N a g a r a j a, 
which led me to identify the king with Ganapati Ni>ga. The 
Tak Nagas living near Jammu and elsewhere in the Punjab 
are well known.^ Their royal race is mentioned by the chroni- 
cles of Rajputana, Chandbardai and Muhammadan historians. 
Their gotra Karpati is to be traced in the Maba-Bharata 
where we have the Five Karpatas placed in the company 
of the Malavas in the Punjab-Rajputana region, evidently as 
republican communities.^ The Naga family seems to have 
been akin to their next-door neighbours the Malavas who were 
worshippers of Karkota N%a and had migrated from the 
Punjab to Rajputana (see Pt. Ill of this book, §§ 145-6). 

31 A. The Nandi-Nagas, when they leave Padma- 
vati and Vidisa in the Kushan period 
about 80 A.D., migrate to the Cen- 
tral Provinces where they live and rule 
in the security of mountain fastnesses 
for over half a century. There is a definite piece of 
evidence of their occupation of the district Nagpur (C.P.). 
The Deoli plates of the Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja II 
{E.I., Vol. V, p. 188) which was found within a few miles of 
Nagpur, the modern capital of the Central Provinces, and is 
dated in the Saka year 852 {940-41 A.B.) describes the gifted 
estate to be in the district of ‘Nagapura-Nandivar- 
dhana’. Now, both these names are connected with the 
Nandi-Nagas. We find Nandivardhcma much earlier than this 


The Refuge of the 
Nagas from A.D. SO 
to 140 A.D. 


1-2 On character see verses 76, 66, 62, etc. See KSvyamala text, 
verses 1, 98-100, where the family is described. 

3 Cunningham, A.S.R., VoL II, p. 10. For Tahkdriha a Bhatta 
village in Madhyade^a in the Middle Ages, see I.A.> XVII, 245. 

4 See my Hindu Polity , Part I, page 166 ; M.BK, Sabha, C. XXXII, 

verses 7-9. „ • „ . . 
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inscription, going back right to the time of the Vakatakas 
who were the immediate onccessors of the, Bharasira Nagas. 
In the Poona plates of Prabhavati Gupta, edited in EJ., ¥ol. 
XV,; p. 39, the town of Nmidivardhana figures. This Nandi- 
vardhana has been identified by Bai Bahadur Hira Lai, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit in E.L, XV, p. 41, 
with Nagtzrihan, which is 20 miles from Nagpur d The name 
Nmidivardhana could not have come into existence under 
the Vakatakas or the Bharasivas when the title Nmidi had 
dropped, and would go back to a period before the Bhara^iva 
rise. When the Naga kings left Padmavati and Vidisa they 
at the time bore the dynastic style Na7idi* It seems that 
the Nandi-Nagas for about half a century made the country on 
the other side of the Vindhyas in the Central Provinces their 
place of refuge and haven of freedom where the Koshans could 
not reach. This migration of an Jlryavarta dynasty into the 
heart of the Central Provinces had a tremendous effect upon 
the subsequent history which united Aryavarta with a part 
of Dakshinapatha in the reign of the Bharasivas and their succes- 
sors the Vakatakas. Prom 100 A.D. up to 550 A, D. the Central 
Provinces became absolutely interwoven and one with the Vin- 
dhyan Aryavarta, i.e. Bundelkhand— a unity which has ob- 
tained and come down to our own days. A part of Bundelkhand 
and the Nagpur part of the ancient Dakshinapatha have re- 
mained a Hindusthani province, wholly become Northern in race, 
language and culture ; and Aryavarta has been de facto extended 
up to the confines of the Nirmal range. This is a legacy of the 
history of those sixty years of the Naga exile. From Nagpur 
up to Purika (Hoshangabad) on one side and through Seoni and 
Jabalpur on the other, they maintained touch respectively 
with Eastern Malwa (from which they had been dispossessed) 
and with Baghelkhand (Rewah) through which ultimately they 
reached the Ganges. This new home became the second and 
subsequent home of the Vakatakas in the Gupta time and 
led to the enrichment of Ajanfa, which had been throughout its 
main history under the influence and direct possession of the 

1 Hira Lai, Inscriptiom in 0*F* and Berar, p. 10. Ndga~vardhana:= 
Nagard^wna 
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Biiara^ivas and the Vakatakas. The art of Ajanta in the mam 
is the Nagara (Bharasiva) and Vakataka art; Ajanta passed 
hands from the Satavahanas to the Bharasiva -Vakatakas 
about 260-275 A.D. 

§ 32. Up to the reign of Skanda Gupta there were some 
Naga feudatorievS, as Skanda Gupta is 
described to have dealt severely with 
a Naga rebellion.^ Chandra Gupta II 
married a Naga princess, Kubera-Naga, who was mahdd&vl and 
the mother of Prabhavati Gupta, and, if not identical with 
Bhruva-Devi, was probably the second wife of Chandra Gupta. 
A Naga family of feudatories in Kota, Eajputana, is found in 
the Middle Ages.^ The Nagavamsi families of the Bastar inscrip- 
tions, published by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, descend very likely 
from the Nagas of the Central Provinces who have left a memo- 
rial to their name in the piace-namee Nagpur ^ and Nagar{var)- 
dkana, and are the probable remnants of the Bharasiva occupa- 
tion. 


Later history of the 
■ Xagas. 


V. The Kushan Rule at PabmIvati axd in Magadha 
(c. 80 A.D. TO 180 A.D.). 

33. The Puranas, to complete the history of P a d m a v a t i 
and Magadha before the rise of the Nava 
Nagas and the Guptas, insert the history of 
Vanashpara, spelt in the Puranas as Visvasphati{lca),Visvasphd'^i 
and VimvasphaU,"^ where Eharoshthi n has been misread and 
misreproduced as as in the case of Kuudla misspelt 


Vanashpara. 


1 G.I., p. 59 (Junagarh, I 3). 2 i,a„ XIV, 45. 

S Nagapura (present Nagpur) is found in an inscription of the 10th 
century. See Hira Lai’s Inscriptions in the Central Provinces and Berar 
(2nd ed.), p, 10; EJ., Voi. V, 188. For the Nagavam^is of the Hth and 
later centuries, see his J.C'.P.H., pp. 209-210 and references in that book 
(p. 196), Nagar-dhana, as pointed out above (§ 31 A), is the ancient site of 
N andi-vardhana, the town mentioned in the Poona plates of Prabhavati 
Gupta, and in the Rashtrakuta inscription (Deoli plates). It is now called 
Nagar-dhana, i.e. the Nagas ’ Vardhcma,^^ where Nctgar stands for Ndgar. 

^ Pargiter, Parana Text, p. 52, w. 45 and others on that page. 

5 I&id., p. 85. . , 
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as Kumla, VimvaspMti and Vi{n)vaspM'^A stand for the name 
found in inscriptions at Sarnath, spelt as and 

Vamspara. We know from two Sarnath inscriptions (1 J., Vol. 
yill, p. 173) that Vanaspara ruled as governor of the province 
wherein Benares was situated, under the reign of Kanishka in his 
year 3. V ana shpara (Vanaspara) was at that time only a 
governor (Kshatrapa), while his chief Kharapallana was a Maha- 
kshatrapa (Viceroy). Vanashpara would have become a Maha- 
kshatrapa later. We may, therefore, place him at about 90 
A.D. to 120 A.D,, for he seems to have had a long rule. This 
is the period when the Vidi^a Nagas must seek security in 
obscurity, 

34. This Vanasp ara was so important that his descen* 
dants, the Banaphars of Bundelkhand, 

His pohcj. retained military reputation down to the 

Chandel times. They were considered low in origin and found it 
difficult to marry into Rajput families and their position is low 
still to-day. A dialect— Banaphari — in Bundelkhand goes by 
their name. Vimvasphati established himself at Padmavati 
(according to the Bhagavata) and up to Magadha (according to 
all the Puranas). The Puranas record that he was very brave, 
that he conquered capitals, i.e. from Padmavati to Bihar ; that 
in war he was powerful like Vishnu ; that he looked like a 
eunuch. The Puranas here anticipated the description which 
Gibbon, the great historian, gave to the Huns : — * as they were 
almost destitute of beards^ they never enjoyed the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age\ Vanaspara evidently had 
a Hun-like, Mongolian appearance. His policy is specially 
noted. He made the population practically Brahmin-less 
(prajds ch-d-brahma-bhuyishtMh)* He depressed the high-class 
Hindus and raised low-caste men and foreigners to high posi- 
tions. He abolished the Kshatriyas and created a new ruling 
caste. He made his subjects un-BrahmanicaL The same 
policy was followed by the later Kushans as we shall see here- 
after (§ 146 B) — a policy of social tyranny, and religious fana- 
ticism — both actuated by political motives. Vanaspara created 
a new ruling or official class out of the Kaivartas (a low caste of 
aboriginal agriculturists, now called Kewat) and out of the 
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Panchakm, i.e. castes lower than the Sudras — the untouchables. 
He imported [into Bundelkhand-to-Bihar] the 31 adrakas who had 
their home in the Punjab, and the Ghakas diiuA Pulindm or GJmka- 
PuUndm'OT Pulmda- Yavm The detail about the first class of 
men imported for administratiYe purposes from the north to 
the east is useful as showing the policy of importing mercenaries 
from one part of India into another. The Chaka-Pulindas are 
really Saka-PulmdaB, &ahm often being rendered as Chaka in 
India, e.g. in the Garga-samhita.^ They are qualified as ya'pn- 
or ymn-Puliwlm and are called Pulinda-yavu and Pulinda- 
ahrdhmand'ijMm? In other words, they were non-Brahmanical 
Scythic Pulindas, as opposed to the Indian Pulindas. They 
seem to be the Pofa&das or Pdlada-‘Shdkas who appear pro- 
minently in the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth 
century on account of their coinage and their acceptance of the 
coinage of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta.^ 

35. This description of the rule of the Kushan viceroy 
gives us a great insight into the character of the Kushan rule in 
India. This is further confirmed by what we read in the history 
of Kashmir [the Mdjatarangii^l} about the Kushan rule [i, 1,174- 
185]. In Kashmir they stopped the prevalent worship of the 
Nagas and imposed Buddhism. Buddhism was the only religion 
whereby the foreigner Sakas could claim equality with an old, 
orthodox, proud society organised on exclusive, ethnic lines. 
These Mlechchha rulers felt the ignominy which the Brahmanic 
system of society automatically Imposed upon them, and they 

1 Pargi ter, P.T., p, 52, n. 48 : 

Vishnu : Kaivarfea-yad(v)u-PuImda-abrahmananam ( °iiyan ) rajye 
sthapay ishy ati utsady akhila -kshatra- ja tim. 

Bhagavata : karishyaty aparan varnan, Pulmda-yavu-Madrakan 1 
praja^ ch-abrahma-bhuyishthah, sthapayishyati darmatih | 

Vayu: utsadya parthivan sarvan, so ’nyan varnan karishyati j 
Kaivartan Pailehakaiii^ chaiva Puiindan(a)brahmanams tatha jj 
Other readings : ‘ Kaivartyanam Cakam§ chaiva Pulindakan b and 
‘ Kaivartan yapnmarh^ chaiva ’ (etc.). 

2 VoL XIV, p. 408. 

3 Pargiter, P.T., p, 52, note 35 and others. 

^ J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 209. [There were Xorfchem Pulindas, in 
Afghanistan, probably, now called PovirMh* See Matsya Pu., 113-41.] 
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tried Yarioiis means to destroy that social system which excluded 
them» The consequent agitation in Kashmir was great, and it 
is recorded that Gonarda III restored the Naga- worship which 
the Turushka [i.e* the Kushan] rule of Hiishka, Juslika and 
Kanishka had abolished. In Hindustan we have a similar 
tale, without understanding which we cannot understand the 
national movement under the BharaMvas. 

36. Of Buddhism and Jainism alone we have monumental 
evidence in the period of the Kushan 
Pre-Kusiian ortho- Of the orthodox worship of the 

dox momimeixts and i 

Hindu system we have no trace in monu- 

Kushan social policy. 

ments. And w^e have^ no trace of earlier 
orthodox monuments, although we know that orthodox motifs 
and orthodox architecture and orthodox iconography had 
already been established facts before the earliest Buddhist monu- 
ments were erected. That Hindu temples of various styles and 
Hindu Gods and Goddesses of various forms existed before 
300 A.D. is proved by their elaborate and scientific treatment 
in the Matsya Parana, and orthodox books are full of reference 
to them.^ In the face of that evidence there can be no manner 
of doubt that before the Gupta period the national art and 
architecture of the orthodox Hindus had reached a point which 
was not repeated in all its details in the revivalist period of the 
Bharasivas, the Vakatakas and the Guptas. This is established 
by the internal evidence of Buddhist and Jaina monuments 
themselves. To take one example : There was no scoj)e for the 
rise of the Apsaras in sculpture on Buddhist and Jaina 
sepulchral memorials. But we do find the Apsara with her 
lover, the Gandharva, in loving attitude at the Bodh-Gaya 
railing gate, at the Mathura Jaina stupas, at the Nagarjuni 
Konda stupas, etc. The origin of the Apsara motive is not to 
be found in Buddhism and Jainism but in the Hindu texts (e.g. 
in the Matsya Purana), which at least go back to the third cen- 
tury. Their treatment with citations of 18 previous authorities 

1 One exception is the five-faced lingam at Bhita (A.S.R., 1909-10) 
which bears an inscription of the second century B.C. 

2 These have been ably collected by Mr. Brindaban Bhattaeharya in 
his book * The Hindu Images *. 
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shows that they must go , back centuries earlier.^ The Hindu 
texts lay down that the doorways must be decorated with 
Gandharva-mithunas, the Gandhaxva couples and that Apsa- 
rases, Siddhas, Yakshas and others must be sculptured on the 
temples. The toilet scenes at Mathura are of Apsarases in 
their characteristic, toilet-bathing poses which give them the 
name ^water-nymphs’. Now, where did the Buddhists or 
Jainas get the Apsaras from ; from where did the Buddhists 
and Jainas get their Gaja-Lakshmi ; wherefrom did the 
Buddhists get the Vaishnavi carrying the Garudadhvaja ? My 
answer is, they got them from the orthodox Hindu buildings. 
There they had become too stereotyped for the architect and 
the mason to ignore; without these motives and decorative 
icons no building could be regarded as a sacred building when 
the Buddhists started erecting their sacred monuments which 
had to be in the style current in the country. On Hindu temples 
they ail have a meaning, mystic (yogic) and traditional, dating 
back to the Vedic age and Vedic conceptions and are intimately 
connected with the previous history of Hindu mythology, which 
faithfully descended down to the last days of Hindu sacred archi- 
tecture and iconography. But they have no meaning with 
Buddhist and Jaina structures where they are mere architectural, 
conventional decorations, i.e. borrowed and repeated from ortho- 
dox Hindu buildings. The orthodox bmldings themselves of the 
pre-Kushan period are completely wiped out. And, who destroy- 
ed them 1 My answer is, the Kushan rule destroyed them. It 
is recorded^ that one of the early Kushans destroyed temples of 
the Sacred Fire and raised in their places Buddhist temples. 
We see from the recorded policy of the Kushan viceroy that he 
suppressed Brahmins and orthodox castes and made the popu- 

1 The subject is treated in the Matsya Parana in chapters 251 — 
269, and the text is avowedly based on 18 named authorities (Ch. 251, 
2-4). From chapter 270, chapters dealing with history (Ohs. 270-274) begin, 
which end about 240 A.D. The eighteen authorities will take back the 
science to about 600 B.O, at least, for its initial stage. 

2 Matsya, 257, 13-14 (re. Vishnu’s Temple) : 

toranan choparishtat tu Vidyadhara-samanvitam | 

devaduiidubhi-saiiiyuktam Gandharva-mithunanvitam [ 

3 XVIII, 15. 
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lation practically Brahmin-less. A 1 b e r u n i took note of the 
character of the Saka rule referring to the period of 78 A.D. : 

‘ The here-mentioned 6aka tyrannised over the country 
between the river Sindhu and the Ocean after he had 
made Aryavarta in the midst of his realm his dwelling 
place. He interdicted the Hindus from considering and 
representing themselves as anything but Sakas.’ [ii. 6]. 
The Garga Samhitahasa similar history to repeat : 

‘ The king of the ^akas [was] greedy, very powerful, 

sinful. The terrible and the numerous Sakas 

[made] the population lose their character and degraded in 
their acts.’ ( J.B.O R.S., Vol. XIV, pp. 404 and 408.) 

Gupadhya in the first century A.D. gives a similar des- 
cription of their doings, the doings of the Mlechohhas, the 
foreigners, defeated by Vikramaditya ^alivahana (J.B.O.R.S., 
XVI, 296); 

‘(These) Mlechohhas slay Brahmins, interfere with 
sacrifices and other sacred ceremonies. They carry off 
daughters of hermits. Indeed, what crime do not the 
villains commit ?’ (Kathasarit., Bk. XVIII.) 

36 A. How the Hindu nation looked at the Buddhist India 

of the Kushans is summed up in the 
Maha-Bharata on /• 

social conditions, Maha-Bharata, Vana-parvan, chapters 188 
e. 150 A.D.-200 A.D. 

' Then will rule over the land many Mlechchha kings. 
These sinful kings, addicted to falsehood, will govern on 
principles that are false, and they will be given to false con- 
troversialism. The Andhras, the Sakas, the Pulindas, 
the Yavanas (i.e. Yaunas), the Kambhojas, the Vaihikas, 
and the ^iira-Abhixas will then be rulers ( 1 88. 34-36) . Then, 

1 Ch. 190 is mostly repetition of Ch. 188. It seems that Ch. 188 
was the original text which was revised in the shape of Oh. 190 and the 
name of Kalki introduced at the end which is not to be found in Oh. 188, 
and which was expressly borrowed from Hhe Furana by Vayu’ (Oh. 191.16), 
It is not to be found in the present VSyu P., though it is in the Vayu- 
2 ?r(?te-Brahmanda PurSpa. The period (c. 160 A.D .-200 A.D.) is 
fixed by the rulers mentioned in Ch. 188. 
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the Titterings of the Vedas become futile, the Sfidras address 
(Brahmanas) with ^ Bho ’ (term of equality), whEe Brah- 
manas address them with * Noble Sir’ (39). Citizens will 
lose character on account of the terror of the burden 
of taxation (46). They become addicted to materialism 
{' ihis-worldum^ — mhalaukikam) which ministers to their 
flesh and blood (49) . The whole world will be Mechchhaniz- 
ed ; aU rites and sacriflces will cease (190. 29). The Brah- 
manas, Kshatriyas, and Vai§ya>s will disappear ; at this 
time all men will become one caste, the whole world will 
be Mlechchhanized, men wifl no more gratify the Celestials 
with sraddha or manes with libations (46). Prohibiting 
the worship of the Celestials, they will worship bones. 
In the settlement of the Brahmanas, in the Asramas of the 
Great Eishis, in places sacred to gods, in sacred spots 
and in temples which had been dedicated to the Nagas — 
the land will be marked with tombs (* Edukas ’^Buddiiist 
stopas) containing bones. They will have no temples 
dedicated to the Celestials.’ ^ (65,66,67.) 

This in places textualiy corresponds with the description 
of India under the Saka rule given in the Garga Samhita. The 
description seems to be a description by an eye-witness. The 
times to which the description applies is fixed by the mention 
of the rulers— the Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Bactrians (i.e. 
the Kushans), Abhiras— that is, the latter part of the Kushan 
times. I have said before that the Eushans destroyed the 
Hindu temples. This is borne out by this Maha-Bharata 
passage. The whole Hindu world was turned into Mlechchhas; 
all castes w^ere abolished and practically one caste was created. 
Sraddha and other rites were suspended ; people w-orshipped 
bone-relics instead of Hindu gods. The VarndSrama system 
had been superseded. Oppression resulted in loss of character. 
Moral decay is set out at length in the same chapters. 

X Edukan pujayishyanti, varjayishyanti devatah. Sudra4 cha pra- 
bhavishyanti na dvijah yugasamkshaye. Airameshu MaharsMiiim 
Brahmanavasatheshu cha, Devasthanoshu chaityeshii Naganamalayeshu 
cha, EdSka-chinha prithivl na devagriha-bhushita, (Knmbakonam 
Text, p. 314.) 
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The Sakan rale aimed at denationalising the Hindus and 

dto The Safas we mote afraid of 

Brahmin and t Hindu rulers 

Tom^^yt^d^Wy conquered. They aimed at sap^ng 
t^ctt from the common people by systematic terrorxsation 

character fro t^he Garga Samhita says that they carried 

and proselytisatio population from the Sipra to their 

away one onx ^ massacres are noted both by 

rr til® thei. summing «P dJ *•><> ?«»>-“■* 

have carried away as well great wealth from the 

^trvtoBactria. Their infamous greed was notorious. They 

°°T ^tVallv imposed a non-Brahmanical religious system on 
hfe, in rirort, w» suspend^- No ^ooh 
the timau . y. * 180 A.H. is to be traced in the 

t, ZZ India. It beeame, there- 
to top^ratively necessary for the Hindu, to undertake to 
Sw loir country from such a political mrd socml scourge. 

VI. TKE ACHIB^^3MBNTS OB THE BhAEA^IVAS, AND THEIE 

Empiee. 

37. The undertaldng to deliver the country from such a 
national calamity (§ 36) was shouldered by 
The motive-cult of the BharaSivas on the Ganges. Now, here 

BharaAivatime. note of the contem- 

norary motive factor which rules national undertakings in every 
TuXommunity and in every age and clime That factor 
■s i spiritual seutiment and the faith for the time-hemg If 
the historian misses to read that, and merely atttmp « o 
record the catalogue of facts, he misses the bird and counts 
the feathers. It is more than doubtful whether he can read 
his facts correctly without reading the curves of national 
thought and sentiment, 

1 See below, Ft. HI, §§ 146B-147. 
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38 . Then, what was the National Cult and Faith with 
which the Bharasivas entered on their mission ? We find in 
that period everywhere — Siva, Siva rules over the actions of 
the Bhara^ivas and continues to preside over the Vakataka 
India. In their period even books on poetic sentiments, which 
ought to be devoted to love, were devoted to Lord &va. 
National service of Hindu state-makers was always a solemn 
dedication to the Supreme Force which presides over human 
destiny. The dedication was made to a particular aspect 
of Him, to a particular temperament of His, according to the 
national temperament of the time. The presiding God to 
whom political service was this time dedicated, was the 
God of Destruction. The Bhara^ivas called in Siva who 
stood up in Yoga for a partial Tandava through his people 
of the Gangetic valley. We find Siva everywhere in this 
period. The air is surcharged with the belief that the Des- 
troyer Himself has founded the Bharasiva State, that He 
is the guarantor of the king and the people of the Bhara- 
siva kingdom. He has stood up to see His people free— free 
to follow their dharma^ free to be their own masters, free 
to be in Aryavarta, the land of the Aryas, their God-given 
home. This politico-geographical idea of ‘ legitimacy ’ of the 
Hindu sovereign in Aryavarta, which we may call Arydvartism, 
is laid down in the Manava Dharmasastra (II, 22-2B), and is 
traceable from the time of Patanjali (180 B.C.)^ down to 
Medhatithi {dhramydkramya na chiram tatra Mlechdihdl}, sthdtdro 
bhavanti],^ and to Visaia-deva [1164 A.D.] as a living belief 
[Arydvartam yathdrtham punarapi hritavdn Mlechchha'-vickchhe^ 
dandbMi^],^ This sacred principle had been violated, and 
He must set the wrong right. He must do it by His own 
method, by His own process, the dance of destruction. The 
Naga kings became Bharasiva, They undertook to execute 
and they successfully executed that national dance of destruc- 
tion in the valley of the Ganges. The names assumed by the 
Bharasiva Nagas — Wirasena/ " Skanda Naga,’ "BhimaNaga/ 

1 J.B.OR.S., IV, p. 202. 

2 Tagore Lectures, Manu and Ydj^vdlkya, pp. 31-32. 

3 Delhi Pillar, LA., XIX, p. 212. 
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' Deva Naga/ ' Bhava Naga ’—all prove that sense of Saiva 
responsibility and necessity which the time required. Their 
repeated aivamedhm, like the revival of the names of divine 
heroes, are records in themselves. A series of acts of valour 
continned, and repeated exertions resulted in progressive des- 
truction of the Kushan power in Aryavarta. Soon after the 
rise of Virasena' we find the Kiishans 

Bhara^iva Nagas back as far as the neighbourhood 

success against the „ 

Kushans. Sirhind from the Gangetic valley. 

About 226’~241 A.D., the Kushan king 
( JwaA=Yauvan) ^ had diplomatic dealings with Ardashh, the 
first Sassanian emperor, from Sirhind,^ By that time North- 
Eastern India up to the confines of the Punjab had been freed. 
This is amply borne out by the coins of Virasena which are 
found all over the United Provinces, and parts of the Punjab. 
The Kushans were so pressed by the Bhara^ivas that they ulti- 
mately sought the protection of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
(between 238 and 269 A.D.) whose effigy they had to stamp on 
their coins. Before Samudra Gupta, the greater portion of the 
Punjab as well had been liberated. The Madrakas were strik- 
ing their own coins once more and negotiated peace with and 
accepted the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta. The hills up to 
Kangra once more were under Hindu rulers when Samudra 
Gupta appeared on the scene. Most of this achievement is to 
be credited to the Bharaiiva Nagas, performers of ten asvame- 
dhas ; and the maintenance of that free inheritance for 50 years, 
with further progress, to the Vakatakas, who carried on the 
Bhara^iva policy. 

39. To appraise the success of the Bhara^ivas we have to 
imagine and visualize the immense pres- 

Prestige yg0 Baotrian Tukharas whom we 

strength of the Ku- . , _ 

shans, and the Bhara- Kushans. Here was a 

' Aiva boldness. power whose reserve forces were centred in 

their homeland in Central Asia and which 
was constantly fed from that centre — a power which had become 
firmly established from the banks of the Oxus up to the of 

1 J.B.O.R.S., xvm, 201. 

2 V. Smith, E.H.L, 4th, p. 289, n. 
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Bengal,^ from the Jumna down to the Narbada^^ and in the 
west, from Kashmir and the Punjab to Sindh and KatMawM 
and to the sea beating against the coast of Gujarat, Sindh and' 
Baluchistan — ^a power which for nearly one hundred years had 
insisted on its divine right as the Son of Heaven (Daim- 
puira to rule over the Hindu humanity — a power which had the 
established fact of an iron rule in its favour. That power now 
to be challenged by a leader risen from obscurity, was a bigger 
fact than the challenge by the subject Greeks against the mam- 
moth Persian Empire. The Greeks had not been under the 
direct administration of Persia, while the area now called the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar had been under 
the direct imperial administration of the Kushans. It was not 
the question of merely throwing off a suzerainty, it was not 
the case of merely tearing off the veil of prestige hanging from 
a distance, but attacking directly a mighty power bodily install- 
ed in the country. The BharaMvas did it and did it suc- 
cessfully. While the Satavahanas in the West were still strug- 
gling against the Saka power — the Satavahanas who had been 
emperors of the South for three centuries — the Bharasivas at- 
tained the result where the Emperors of Dakshinapatha failed. 

40. The Bhara^iva rule was marked with feva’s asoe- 


Simplicity of the 
Bhara^iva Buie, 


ticism. They have no grandeur, except 
the grandeur of their severe and austere 
undertaking. They ignore the imperial 


coinage of Kushans and revert to the old Hindu coinage. They 
assume no grandeur, unlike the Guptas. Like v^iva, they have 
a self-imposed non-richness. Like Siva, they bestow and not 


partake. They give freedom to the Hindu Eepublics ; they 


give them freedom to mint their own money and to live their 
own full life. Like Siva’s domestic polity, they have a gaT^a^ of 


1 Coins of Vasudeva were found in Pa^liputra excavations. A.R. A.S., 
E.C., 1913-14, p. 74. The Kushan and Puri Kushan coins would indicate 
their influence up to the Bay of Bengal, though beyond Bihar they seem 
to be limited generally by the Bajmahal Hills. The Orissa tradition 
about a yavana invasion probably refers to the Kushan yaunas 

2 At Bheraghat a Kushan inscription has been found. 


3 (7/. Aiberum, II, 10, on the pretensions of the Barha-taMn^ ancestor 
of Kanishka (J.B.O.B.S., XVIII, 226). 
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HitidB States, around them. They are the true Siva-mad© 
Nandi, the lord of the They merely preside over a con- 

federaoy of states and foster freedom everywhere. They per- 
form a^vamedhas, but do not become eJca-rdi Emperors. They 
remain political Saivas and international ascetics amongst 
their countrymen. 

41. A worshipper of Siva is a worshipper of a symbol, a 
bindu. The ^aiva worshipper would have looked down upon the 
Buddhist idol- worshippers as followers of a low cult.^ Whether 
the Bhara^iva did so or did not, we can be certain of one fact 
that Buddhism could not but have declined in the Naga coun- 
try, if for nothing else, at least for its political alliance with the 
enemy of the national civilization. It had become the foster- 
child of a tyrant and with the uprooting of the tyranny it must 
fall. This is the explanation of the decay of Buddhism 
which was so marked by the time of the early Guptas, 
The decay was in an advanced stage by the end of the Bhara- 
^iva period. Buddhism had become a denationalized system 
and assumed a non-Hindu character by its contact with the 
Kushans, in whose hands it had lost its spiritual independence 
and become a political instrument. The Buddhist Bhikshus in 
the Kushan period in Kashmir were felt, on the evidence of 
the Bd^a-iamifpgiio^l, as a social nuisance and a load of oppres- 
sion. They must have been so felt also in Aryavarta. Saiva 
asceticism became a necessary antidote for a readjustment of 
society. The ^akas had weakened the character of the Hindu 
population ; 6aiva asceticism was a necessary factor of correction. 
The greedy imperialism of the Kushans was destroyed; the 
Hindu people were purged of deteriorated morals. And when 
the task was done, the Bharaiivas retired. &va*s mission was 
complete, and in Lord ^iva the Bhara^ivas re-entered in spiri- 
tual triumph. Unconquered till the last, untainted by any mate- 
rial selfishness, the true servants of their Lord and Sis people 
exit from the stage of history — a rare, honourable and noble 
finis which the Bharaiiva fully deserved. The Bharasivas 

1 During the Higa-VSkataka period, the Ceylonese Buddhists trans- 
ferred the tooth-relic from Andhra to Ceylon (§ 175). It indicates that 
Buddhist worship at the time stood discredited in India [c/. § 126], 
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re-established Hindu sovereignty in Aryavarta. They restored 
the Hindu imperial throne and the national civilization and 
gave a new life to their country. They revived asvamedha 
after a lapse of some four centuries. They restored the sanc- 
tity of the Mother Ganges, the river of Lord Siva, throughout 
its length by freeing her from sin and crime, and made her 
worthy to be sculptured at the doors of the temples of the 
Vakatakas and the Guptas as a symbol of purity.^ They did all 
this, and left no memorial to themselves. They left their deeds 
and obliterated themselves. 

42. The Naga performers of the ten ahamedhaB, to put it 

in modern phraseology, the Naga emper- 
Nagas and Malavas. ^ i 

ors, fostered the republics which covered 

the whole of [ Eastern and Western] Malwa, and probably also 
Gujarat (Abhiras), the whole of Rajputana (Yaudheyas and 
Malavas), and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab 
(Madras) — all connected territory, to the west of the valley of 
the Ganges. These were certainly free in the next, the Vaka- 
taka period, when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The 
Malwa republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans 
akin to the Nagas. Those around Vidi^a were worshippers of 
Nagas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Airikipa town, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Naga (serpent) %ure. The 
Malavas, near J aipur, had founded their capital, K a r k o t a 
Nagara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Uniyara— a feudatory of 

1 The oldest form of Ganga in stone is at Jankhat (see Plate 11 here- 
in). The next one, together with that of the sister-river Yamuna we 
find at Bhumara; then those at Deogarh* described by Cunningham 
in A.S.R., vol. X, p. 104, Temple No. 5, where the figures are ‘canopied 
by a five-hooded Ndga\ They are on the lower faces of the jambs, just as 
at Samudra Gupta’s Vishnu temple at Eran. The Naga-canopy at Beo- 
garh is unique, nowhere repeated. HSgais unconnected with the mytho- 
logy of Ganga and Yamuna. The river motifs themselves are referable 
to the Bhara^iva period (see § 30) and its association with Naga lends 
strong support to that view. The Naga- Ganga and the Ndga-Yamurid 
signify the two sacred rivers of the Naga territory freed by them. 
Of, § 86 on the conscious, political significance of the river motifs. 
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the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Ndgara itself in the capital Karkota Ndgara is connected 
with the word Ndga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Naga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected, Raja- 
sekhara says that the Takkas and the people of Maru used 
apabhmmia idioms. As we have already seen, the family of 
Ganapati Naga of Padmavati was a Tdka-vamsa, which means 
that the family came from the Takka-de^a. Thus we see that 
the Malavas and the Nagas spoke the same dialect. It seems 
that with the original migration of the republican Malavas 
from the Punjab, the Takka Nagas had also migrated, and that 
the Nagas themselves originally belonged to a republican 
community [the Five Karpatas] [§31], and that they were a 
Punjab people settled in Malwa. 

43. The Naga emperors became the leaders of a move- 
ment for freedom from the Kushan 
Other Bepublics. Malavas, the Y a u d h e y a s, 

and the Kunindas (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the 
Naga period. It may be possible to discern on a minute 
study their connection with the Naga coinage disclosing the 
symbols of hegemony or suzerainty of the Nagas.^ The con- 
nection of the Maiava republican coins with those of Padmavati 
has been already realized and noticed. Dr. Vincent Smith 
says, ‘they (N%a coins) are closely related to some of the later 
Maiava coins The Maiava coins re-appear, after a break, 
about the same time as the Naga coins of Padmavati, about 
the second century A.D.® The Yaudheya coinage revives 
about the second century A.D.,^ and the Kuninda coinage in 
the third century,^ who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the 
M a 1 a V a s is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 

1 The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the Bhara^iva coins 
(§§26A, 26B) is met with on several republican coins of the period. 

2 C.I.M.,p. 164. 

3 Bapson, I.C., pp. 12-13; Of. C.LM., pp. 176-177, 

4 p. 165. 

& Bapson, I.C., p. 12, 
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Naga Empire ; its cha' 
racter and extent. 


44. The main blow to the Kushan power came from the 
Naga emperors, but it is almost certain 
that on account of the confederate sove- 
reignty enjoyed by these large republics 

the iSTigas must have been helped in their campaign by these 
republican communities. The Naga empire was, what we may 
call, a Democratic Empire. In Magadha, the Kota 
dynasty seems to have arisen under them (Part III) . The Gupta 
dynasty takes its root in the Naga period, which the Puranas 
expressly mention (Part III, § 110). It should be noted here that 
the Guptas were also northern emigrants domiciled in the east 
(Part III, § 1 12). The Kotas of Magadha and the Guptas of Pra- 
yaga were evidently subordinate members of the Naga Empire. 
In Bihar, Champa vati is noted by the Vayu and the Brahmanda, 
as a capital of the Nava Nagas. The Nagas extended their 
sway into the Central Provinces, a fact borne out by the 
subsequent Vakataka history and the place-names like Ndga- 
vardhana^ Nandi-vardhana, and Ndgapura. At Purika, they had 
a capital in the heart of the Vindhyan mountains, as a gate- 
way to Malwa. We may take it that, speaking roughly, the 
empire of the Bharas^ivas included Bihar, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Bundelkhand, the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, Rajputana and the Madra republics in the E. Punjab. 
The Kushans accepted the suzerainty of Ardashir just in the 
middle of the Bharasiva period, 226-241 A.D., and they adopted 
Shapur’s effigy on their coins between 238 and 269 A.D. This 
was the result of the Bharasiva pressure. Thus the ten asvame- 
dhas of the Bharasivas were not an empty rite. 

45. Apart from the asvamedkm which are symbols both of 
a political revival and a revival of ortho- 
dox culture, there is independent evi- 
dence of a revival of orthodox culture which marks a new era. 


Nagara Architecture. 


The word N agar u as in Karhofa-Ndgara, is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the word Ndga and is a vernacular form, denoting 
a derivative from that word, just as in N agaf-dJiana 
Ndgara^Vardham] (§ 32). The architectural term 'Nagara 
style ’ could not be explained on the basis of assuming its con- 
nection with the word nagara (city). This style-name is un- 
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known to tke Matsya Purana which closes its historical data at 
about 243 A.D., i.e. before the close of the Naga period. But 
It is known to the Mma-sdra, a Guptan or post-Guptan work. 
The style designated by the term Nagara seems to be the 
style made popular by the N a g a kings* In this connection, we 
should notice the same term applied to Brahmins called 
Nagar Brahmins of the Gangetic valley (Bulandshahar) ^ w^ho 
became Muhammadan in Muhammadan times, and the term 
applied to the Jats called Ndgrd Jats near Ahi-chhatra.^ The 
former were Ndga priests and ‘ -r (a) ’ is added to show^ their 
connection with Ndga, The ' Vesara' style, which again is 
a vernacular term taken, like the Nagara, from the vocabulary 
of the mason, is distinguished by its being in the ' ornammtal ’ 
style : Sanskrit veia, ^ dress ‘ make-up Pkt. Vma, besa, 
or ^ ornamentaV [vide 8ilpa-Eatna, ch. xvi. 50: ^vesamm veSya 
uchyate’].^ In both Nagara and Vesara, ra has been added 
to the base- word forming a vernacular derivative, as gatthar 
(‘ bundle ’) from ‘ grantha ’ (‘ tie ’). The base in Nagara is thus 
Ndga, Vesara was the type of religious buildings which was 
‘artificial’, ‘architectonic’. Nagara was that in which we 
mostly find the Gupta square temples, and the Vaka^aka 
temple of Parvati at Nachna, and the Bharasiva temple of 
Bhumara (Bhubhara, see App. A.), It was a griha (‘ dwelling* 
house ’) of one room (Matsya, 252. 51 ; 253. 2). 

The Naga antiquities have not been explored, yet we know 
that at Karkota Nagara, the capital of the Malava Eepublic, 
the true type of also the vesara style existed. Carlleyle, in voL 
VI, A.S.R., at page 186, describes the temple which he ex- 
cavated and calls ‘ pecidiarly-shaped ’ : 

1 F. S. Growse, 1879, p. 271; ‘ The principal residents of 

the town are NSgar Brahmans by descent, though since the time of 
Aurangzeb, Muhammadan by religion, who believe that their ancestors 
were the priests employed by Janamejaya to conduct his sacrifice and 
that in return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surrounding villages.’ 

2 Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Puyijah and the 
N,W,F. Province, 1919. VoL I> p. 48. 

3 Compare Visikain the Hathigumpha inscription (E.I,, XX, p, 80, 
line 13) for * architect ’. Vesasr fBesar) in Hindi is a nose ornament. 
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‘ TMs small temple is remarkable for having been composed al- 
most ezitirely of an exteriorly circular (or circularly many-sided) 
building, which probably once terminated upwards in a sikar [4ikha- 
ra], and which contained within it a square chamber built of massive, 
rough-hewn stones ; for the temple did not appear to have possessed 
either a pillared portico, or a vestibule, or antechamber. 

There is found in tlie period a ^ikhara style : on the square 
body [Nagara plan] a four-sided sihhara^ Of this type, I 
have discovered a very small temple at Suraj Man, which 
though dedicated to a lingam, now outside the temple, is 
called the Nag Baba Temple. The small temples of Karkota 
Nagara with Skharas, were out of a class. The temple which 
I discovered at Suraj Mau has in its lower square portion 
the perfect ‘ Gupta ’-body, while the sikhara part is a sugges- 
tion of so many storeys rising one on the other, tapering 
in imitation of a mountain peak. Such shrines at Khajuraho 
of Chauhsath Joginis belong to that class. Cunningham rightly 
dates the latter before the grandfather of Dhahga, i.e. about 
800 A.D. (A.S.R., XXI, 57). A glance at the two (the Suraj 
Mau Nag Baba) ^ and the Jogini shrines ^ will at once convince 
one that the Naga Baba is much older. Cunningham found 
at Tigowa foundations of 34 such small temples/ open on the 
east and closed on three sides, i.e. like the Suraj Mau 
Temple and of similar dimensions. He assigned them to the 
Gupta period, a date which he gave to the sculptures there. 
Smith after the publication of his History of Art, amended the 
date of the Tigowa remains by placing them in the Vakataka 
period, contemporaneous with Samudra Gupta/ I foxmd 
there numerous four-sided Sikhara pieces. The small sikhara 
temples at Karkota Nagara would also go back, at the latest, 
to 350 A.D., after which date the Malavas disappeared, and 
the deserted town yields no coins subsequent to that date. 
These small temples, remains of which were found at Karkota 

1 GJ, Gopinath Rao, Iconography, n, 1, p. 99, on Nagara plan ; Naga^ 
ram chaiurasram ayat. See S'ilpa-Ratna, XVI, 58. 

2 See Modern Beview, August 1932. Suraj Mau is near Chhatarpur, 

G.I. 

3 I have not found them illustrated anywhere yet. [ See plate II A. ] 

4 A.S.R., IX, 41-44. 5 J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 334. I agree; the 

details there are in line with Nachna, Ibe place-name is Tigawah^ 
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Nagara and Tigowa, were Hindu votive temples after the 
fasMon of tlie votive stupas of the Kushan period. ArcM- 
tecturally thus they would follow immediately the Kushan 
period. A normal, as opposed to a ‘ votive ^ikhara temple must 
have been large. Sikhara had been an old thing ; ‘ excellent 
iikhmm loith carved interior ’ are noted in the Hathigumpha in- 
scription (c. 160 B.C.) ; their artists, one hundred in number, re- 
ceived land-grants from the Emperor Kharavela (E.I., XX, p, 
80, Insc. line, 13). The Nagara Sikhara was a particular, pro- 
bably a new, variety, which arose in the time of the Nagas, i.e. 
the Bhara^iva dynasty, and after their name received a perma- 
nent and wide name as ‘Nagara’. The Vakataka period, 
which follows the Naga period, affords an example of the Nagara 
sikhara in the shape of its Chaturmukha Siva Temple at Nach- 
na. Its Parvati Temple is an imitation of a mountain (par. 
mta) with caves and wild animals ; while the ^iva Temple 
has the sikhara (Kaildsa). Both are contemporary, and both 
styles existed contemporaneously. The age of both are fixed by 
what we call ‘ Gupta ’ sculptures, that is, the temples cannot 
be post-Guptan, yet they are not Guptan.^ The figures and 
decorations on both w^ere done by the same masons. The 
Chaturmukha Temple has a tall sikhara with slightly curved 
sides and having a height of about 40 feet. It stands on a 
raised platform. Pillars and halls it lacks [App. A ]. 

§ 46A. The Bhumara Temple, discovered by the late Mr. 

R. D. Banerji, near Uch-hara (the Uchcha- 
The Bhumara Temple, n xi. • • i.- £ n 4 , 

halpa of the inscriptions of the Gupta- 

Vakataka period), Nagod State, Western Baghelkhand, has 
been assigned by him to the fifth century A.D.^ This temple is 

1 Scholars have goneiinto wild guesses over the Chaturmukha Temple. 
They hold that the Sikhara temple of Chaturmukha is probably a later 
building. They, however, forget that the two temples make one scheme, 
and sculptures in both are by the same chisel. The buildings are in their 
original shape and material. They are parts of the same scheme, to make 
Parvati, the Goddess living in the Farvata which is imitated on the walls, 
while the Chaturmukha lingaih is mstalled under a Sikhara, denoting 
Kailasa. They escaped the hand of the iconoclast, being in an out-of-the- 
way place. [See App. at the end.] 

2 Arohseological Memoir, No. 16, pp. 3, 7. The Memoir illustrates 
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SDiely a Bharasiva bailding. It is a Saiva shrine. A large 
iingamj like the Chatnrmnkha at Nachna, was established in 
the temple which is in the style followed in Samndra Gnpta’s 
time at Eran. What connects this temple with the Naga 
traditions is the peonliar palm designs. Palm was the Naga 
emblem, which has been also found at Padmavati, one of 
the Naga capitals. At Bhiimara we have whole pillars (pilas- 
ters) carved in imitation of palm trees (PI. IV), a feature 
nowhere else found. I shall designate it a Naga (Bharasiva) 
motif. Scrolls of palm-leaf (fan) are used as decoration. Its 
human figures stand out classically. They express a fullness of 
life where nothing of the primitive or the decadent is traceable. 
They are entirely of a different technique, conception and 
execution, to what we are accustomed at Mathura. Here 
we have the real, old Hindu Art, practically come down 
direct from the art of Bharahut which is within a few miles 
of Bhumara. To Bhumara, Bharahut is primitive, although 
in itself Bharahut marks a decadent close of a preceding 
line of Hindu Art. Bhumara supplies a missing link con- 
necting the Guptan Udaygiri-Deogarh with the past of the 
national orthodox art. The national orthodox art seems to 
have survived only in Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand where 
the Kushan rule could not be sufficiently destructive. As there 
is very little difference between the Bharajiiva and the Vakataka 
culture — the latter being a continuation of the former, we 
may, with some confidence, assume that the national plastic 
art did revive under the Bharasivas, which is attested by 
the Jankhat fragments for its early and independent existence. 
The sikhara before the Bharasivas was a four-cornered spire, as 
evidenced from the ‘Bodh-Gaya’ plaque found at Pataliputra 
with a Kharosthi inscription of the first or the second century 
A.D,) and the two sculptured replicas of sikhara temples found 
at Mathura of about 150 A.D., to which Dr. Coomaraswamy has 
drawn attention.^ The Bharasiva and Vakataka Mkhara, on 
the other hand, is a four-cornered spire over a four-cornered 

the remains, some of which have now been removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. [See App. A. at the end here on the date.] 

I History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. XIX. 
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Nagara painting. 


sanctum, with a bulge in the spire. This post-Kiishan new 
type of ^ikhara is definitely datable in the Bharasiva period, 
and we may call this style the N agar a sikhara. 

47. The Sikhara style goes out of fashion in the Gupta 
times in stone temples. But the Nagara type asserts itself in 
the Gupta period itself more in briek.^ In mediaeval architec- 
ture, there is a combination of the pillar and the sikhara, of 
the square and the round plans, i.e. of the Nagara and the 
Vesara types, the Nagara type predominating. 

48. There was a Nagara style of painting. That was also 
evidently connected with the Naga period, 
but we are not in a position to distinguish 

it yet. I should not, however, be surprised if one day it is 
discovered in some distinctive style amongst our old frescoes of 
Ajanta. Ajanta became part of the Naga Empire about 
250 A.D. 

49. It is certain that the Nagas did not discourage 

Prakrit. On their coins they use Pra- 
Langiiage. Rajasekhara, though later, noted 

the Takkas for using apabhram^isms. The official language, as 
before bhe Kushans, remained Prakrit. They were democratic 
in politics, and they remained so in the matter of language. 

49A. In the same way the script name Ndgarl is to be 
explained. I think, the origin of this 
name lies in the Naga dynasty under 
whom originated the headed type of writing, evidence of the 
existence of which we get from the time of Prithivishena I 
in the inscriptions of Nachna and Ganj.^ In the Vakataka 
inscriptions the letters are bound with a box-like heading which 
was reduced to a line in the Nagari script beginning from about 

10/, Cuimingham, on Gupta brick-temple at Konch, A.S.B. XVI, 
plate 17, p. 52. 

2 I emphatically disagree with the new view propounded in the 
Epigraphiaindica, Vol. XVII, p. 362, that the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions 
belonged to Pyithivishe^a II. I have carefully compared the scripts, and 
it is impossible to hold that they can be later than the fourth century A.D. 
The view of Fleet on the age of these inscriptions was perfectly right. 
Fntbivishena II’s plates clearly show that the NachnS Frithivlsheiiia 
flourished long before. [See 61 A for the Vakataka inscriptions.] 


Nagara script. 


K. 
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800 A.D. The name Nagarl seems to have been applied to 
what is called the box-headed script of the fourth and early fifth 
centuries. It is significant that the box-headed writing is 
found exactly where the Naga government was most prominent, 
viz. in Bundelkhand and the Central Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces before the Naga period, we have a Kushan inscription 
found at Bheraghat which is in the ordinary Brahmi script. 
The peculiar box-headed writing, therefore, came into existence 
after the Kushans and before the Vaka^akas. We can confi- 
dently date it in the Naga period. 

50. The Ganga and Yamuna motifs and their connexion 


Ganga and YamunS. 


with the Naga period have been noticed 
above. The motifs continue in the Vaka- 


taka period (§ 86) and are carried down to the Gupta art and 
further down to the Chandel artd 


51. In the next big period, i.e. the Guptan, we find a 

sudden change in a social matter. Bull 
Sacredness of the Cow, . , ^ t . ^ . 

and cow are deolared m Gupta inscrip- 
tions to be sacred and not to be killed. The beginning of this 
cult is probably to be dated in the Naga period. The Kushans 
used to kill bulls and cows.^ The Bharasivas had the bull as 


their sacred symbol, with which they identified themselves. 
With them the sacredness of the bull probably became univer- 
sal in their empire, punctuating the difference of their age from 
the last political period when the bull was freely slaughtered 
for the kitchen of the Kushans. In the Gupta period, the kings 
take pride in being protectors of the bull and cow, emphasizing 
the character of their own rule as contrasted with that of the 
Kushans. The foundations of modem Hinduism were laid by 
the Naga Emperors and that edifice was reared by the Vaka- 
takas and elaborated by the Guptas. 


1 Cimningham, A.S.R. XXI, 59. The gate mentioned by Cunning- 
ham is now at the Museum gate, Kbajuraho. 

2 See below on Kushan rale in the Gupta Section (§ 146 B), 



PART II 

The Vakataka Kingdom (248 A.D.-284 A.D.): 

The Vakataka Empire (284 A.D.-348 A.D.) 
with an Appendix on the Later Vakataka 
Period (348 A.D .-550 A.D.)’^ 

* Yahataha’lalarrbasya hramaprapta-N ripa-Myalh ' — [Vakataka Seal.] 

VII. The VakItakas. 

52. From the Vakataka inscriptions the following facts 
are w^ell-established. A dynasty, which 
The Vakatakas and name Vdkdtaka, came into 

their importance. ^ \ jc « i 

existence about a century before Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests. The first king of the dynasty was V i n d h- 
ya^akti^, a Brahmin. Their gotm was VisJim^^'Widdha — a 
subdivision of the Bharadvajas. The second king of the 
dynasty was Pravarasena; the kings coming after him all 
assume their regnal names ending in "^sem. Pravarasena, son 
of Vindhya^akti, to be known hereafter as Pravarasena I, 
not only performed four ahamedha sacrifices but also assumed 
the title of Sammt, i.e. the Emperor of India. He had a long 
reign, so much so that his eldest son Gautamiputra could 
not succeed him, but his grandson Rudrasenal succeeded 
him. His son Gautamiputra was from a Brahmin lady, which 
is clear from his name. But Gautamiputra himself was married 
to the daughter of the BharaAiva king Bhava Naga — a 
Kshatriya. The son of this union was Rudrasena, grandson of 
Pravarasena I and Bhava Naga. We have to call Mm, 
Rudrasena I, as names were repeated in consonance with 
the orthodox Hindu law— a practice also followed by the 
Guptas. Rudrasena’s son was Pyit hivishepa' I, by whose 
time the family had existed for 100 years : 

*■ The later history of the VakSLtakas [348 A.D.-—550 A.B.] is included 
owing to its cultural importance and for its not having been treated before. 

2 This seems to be an assumed name, an abhishejca-namai after the 
name of the country of his rise. 
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^ * Varslia4atam-abliivardhamaiia-ko^a-danda-sa(iliaiia- * . 
meaning: 

« — ^whose treasure and means of government had been 

accumulating for a hundred years ’ — (Fleet, G. I., p. 241). 

This Prithivishena, whose political wisdom, heroism and good 
government are praised, subjugated the king of Kuntala, 
which was the name for a part of the Karnataka country and 
the K a dam b a kingdom, with which we shall deal later. 
Rudrasena ll, son of Prithivishena I, was married to the 
daughter of C h a n d r a G u p t a II, Vikramaditya, whose name 
was Prabha va ti Gupta, born of the Empress Kubera 
Naga, a princess of the Naga dynasty. Prabhavat! Gupta 
ruled as regent after the death of her husband Rudrasena II, as 
guardian to her minor son Y u vara j a Di vakar asena who 
was in his thirteenth year when the Poona Plates were issued 
by the Queen-Mother, and subsequently to another son called 
Damodarasen a-P ravarasena who succeeded Divakara- 
sena and who issued a charter in his nineteenth year, which has 
come down to us The double name Damodarasena-Pravarasena 
proves the practice that these kings had two names, one the 
pre-coronation, and the other the coronation name which in the 
Champa (Cambodia) inscription is called the AbMsheha^7idma,^ 
Similarly the Gupta Emperor Chandra Gupta II had tw^o names, 
one Deva Gupta and the other Chandra Gupta ^ Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena would have assumed kingship when 25 years of 
age, as that is the age laid down by the ^astras for obtaining 
coronation.^ Prabha vati Gupta had thus a regency of about 20 
years during the minority of her two sons. Neither Prabha vati 
Gupta nor her son when he came of age, ever used the C4upta 
Era. We may, therefore, conclude with certaint}" that the 
position of the Vakatakas was such as the Gupta Era was 
not required to be used in the Vakataka dominions during 
the reigns of Chandra Gupta II and his successors. Although 
the Vakatakas after Samudra Gupta were in the Empire 

1 The Chamak, Dudia, and Baiaghat plates (See § 61A.), 

2 Second Poona plates. LA., 63, p. 48, 

^ Cham(pa^ by Dr, R. C. Majnmdar, p. 167. 

^ J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 38. Hindu Polity, II, p. 52. 
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of the Guptas, they were fall sovereigns. Prom the Ajanta 
inscriptions and the Balaghat plates it is also clear that they 
had their own feudatories and they made war and peace on 
their own account. They subdued the kings of Trikuta, 
Kuntala, the Andhras, etc. and kept them as their feuda- 
tories. Their kingdom commenced in the western portion 
of Bundelkhand where Bimdelkhand begins, in Ajaygarh 
and Paiina, and covered the whole of the Central Provinces 
and Berars, and with the Trikuta territory which was situated 
in northern Konkan, they were also masters of the northern 
part of the Maratha country, up to the sea. They were next- 
door to Kuntala, i.e. Karnataka, and the Andhra country. 
Their direct rule covered all the land on the table-land of the 
Vindhyas and the valley between the Vindhyas and the 
Satpura with the Maikal range. They controlled the passage 
through the Ajanta ghats to the South. Their feudatory 
empire included S. Kosala and Andhra, Western Malwa and 
Northern Hyderabad (§§73 ff.), apart from their BharaMva 
inheritance. They had thus a very large kingdom under their 
direct control, which in the reign of Samudra Gupta had been 
I'educed, but which in the next reign was fully restored and re- 
vived, and very likely it was so restored in the reign of Samudra 
Gupta himself, as Prithivishena I waged war against the newly 
constituted Kadamba kingdom and reduced its king to a 
subordinate position (§§ 82, 203). 

53. Their history remains mostly uninterpreted without 
the aid of the Puranas and without reference to the history of 
India under the BharaSiva empire. With their aid we shall 
now relate the Vakataka history. It is really the history of 
India for over half a century which we have to call the 
Vakataka Period. Its importance is very great, both for 
the period and as explaining the rise and course of the next 
imperial period, i.e. of the Gupta Empire. The Guptas merely 
took over the empire already established by Pravarasena I, 
both territorially and culturally. If there had been no 
Vakataka Empire, there would have been no Gupta Empire. 

54. Pravarasena I was the first king who superseded 
the old orthodox imperial title of Dvirahamedha-Tajint 
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« Performer of Two Asvamedhas/ wMch had been revived 

some five centuries before, after a lapse 
Position of Pravara- „ ^ ^ , . 

j of several centuries, by P u s h y a m 1 1 r a 

sona JL. ,» 

Sung a, Emperor of Aryavarta, and by 
Sri Satakarnil, Emperor of DaksMnapatba* The Em- 
peror Pravarasena performed Four Asvamedhas, and 
also Brihas'pati-sava — a ritual open only to Brahmins, Along 
with them he performed Vajapeyas and several other Vedio 
sacrifices. Unlike the Bhara^ivas, he assumed the title of 
Sammt, to which he was fully entitled as he seems to have 
brought the South also under his control (§§ 82, 176), and 
achieved a result which had been unachieved after the imperial 
Mauryas. A great portion of northern Dakshinapatha, we find, 
becoming integral part of his dominions. 

55. It is possible, though strange, that the empire of the 
Vakatakas should not receive up to this 
time even a line in modern text-books 
on Indian history, but it is not possible 
for the Puranas not to include the dynasty of Vindhyasakti 
and Pravarasena in their chronicles. It was not a small 
thing to perform Four Asvamedhas, and assume the title of 
Samrat bringing oneself in line with Mandhata and Vasu. 
The Puranas, which register even the foreign dynasties in India, 
could not have missed Pravarasena and his family. And, as a 
matter of fact, they have not missed them. After registering 
the fall of the Tukhara, i.e. the Kushan dynasty they 
immediately give the dynasty of the V indhyakas , oi which 
they give the founder’s name as V indhy asakti , whose 
son is called Pravlr a. That name is described as a ‘ popular 
name ’ and it literally means " the great hero’. His Vajapeya 
sacrifices are recorded by them and one edition of the Vayu 
Parana which is really the original Brahmanda/ instead of 
reading Vdjapey a leOids Vdjimedha^ i.e. * Horse-Sacrifice and the 


The Puranas and 
Vakatakas. 


3. e Vayu of Pargiter agrees fully with the Brahmanda of Dr. Hall, 
The present printed text of the Brahmanda is an amended edition. 
Brahmanda MSS. are so rare that neither Mr. Pargiter nor I could find 
any. 
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word is put in the plural [ Vdjimedhais cha] ^ which means, accord- 
ing to Sanskrit grammar, that he performed three or more 
Horse-Sacrifices. His reign is given as one of 60 years, which as 
being long, stands corroborated by the Vakataka inscriptions 
and by the fact of his four a^vamedhas which must cover, on 
account of the protracted nature of the sacrifice and the 
Intervals necessary, 40 to 50 years. Three facts completely 
establish the identity, viz. (1) the period of the rise of Vindhya- 
^akti and Pravira which comes in the Puranas before the 
Guptas and after the Tukharas, (2) the name of the founder of 
the dynasty being identical, (3) the vajimedhas (Horse-Sacrifices) 
and the long reign of Pravira. Add to this, the inter-connec- 
tion which the Puranas establish between the Naga dynasty 
and Pravarasena through the grandson which I have already 
discussed above. In the light of this identification we gain the 
whole history of the Vakatakas from the Puranas which the 
inscriptions by themselves fail to impart. 

56. That the Vakatakas were Brahmins admits of no 


doubt. They did Brihaspati-sava sacri- 

of which are intended for and open to 

the vakatakas. * 

Brahmins only. About the exclusive 

character of Brihaspati-sava the tradition never changed. Their 
gotra, Vishnu Vriddha, is a Brahmin gotra, still surviving in the 
Maratha country Then, Vindhyaiakti is expressly called 
dvija or Brahmin [dvijab prakdso bhuvi VindhpaSaktib]*^ As 
to the place of their origin, the Puranic description — ^the 
^ Vindhy aka ' or Hhe Vindhy an ’ dynasty-limits the 
problem to the Vindhyan country, and their further localization 
fixes the exact spot. The Vindhyakas, i.e. the Vakatakas, arose 
on the river or in the country called Kilakila {Kilakildydm), 
One might have thought of identifying this river with the 
Kiydn, the Ken of the maps, but no room for speculation 
is left, as my friend Eai Bahadur Hiralal has himself seen the 
Kilakila — a small river near Panna — having a bad reputation 
for its unhealthy water.^ We are thus brought to the very 


1 Pargiter, P.T., p. 50, w. 35. 

2 I am thankful to Professor B. B. Bhandarkar for this information, 

3 A.W.S.R., Vol. IV, pp. 126 and 128 fn.~Piate LVIL 

4 A full description of the river is now supplied to me by Mr. Sarada 
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area, Ajaygarh-Panna where the earliest Vakataka inscriptions 
are found, that is the district of Ganj-Naohna. The Bhagavata 
Purana, in describing the Vi di^ a Nagas and Praviraka, 
calls the whole group ‘the Kilakila kings’ — that 
is, it treats Eastern Malwa [Vidisa] and Ealakila as one tract, 
or Eastern Malwa as included in Kilakila. The location of 
the dynasty in Bundelkhand is thus unanimous. 

57. Let us now take up the history of the word Vdhdtaka. 
The phrase ‘ Vakatakanam Maharaja Sri — so-and-so/ does not 
mean that the king so-and-so is the king of a people called 
Vakatakas, but only means the Maharaja so-and-so ‘of the 
Vakataka Dynasty*. The plural form Vakatakanam 
simply means ‘ of the Vakataka dynasty as in the case of the 
Kadambas the expression Eadambdndm and in the case of the 
contemporary Pallavas, Pallavdi^a^ (Pkt. ‘of the Paliavas’) — - 
‘ Bhdradddyo Palldva'i)>a Sivakhamda’Vamo ’—where ‘ of the Paila- 
vas ’ stands quite independently.^ This is, therefore, not a tribal 
but a personal dynastic name. The form VdJcdtaka means ‘ of 
the place “ V a k a t a ” or “ Vakata as in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription, Mdhd-Kdntdraka, Kausalaka, Paishthdpuraka, etc. 
signify (‘of Mahakantara ‘of Kosala’, ‘of Pishthapura’).^ 
The dynastic name Traikutalca is an exact parallel. I found an 
ancient village called Bagat, in the northernmost part of 
the Orchha State, 6 miles E. of Chirgaon of the British district 
of Jhansi. Its neighbouring village — a village called Bljaur — ^is 
often mentioned with Bagat, as Bijaur-BdgdL It is situated in 
the Tahrauli tahsii of Orchha. It is between two rivulets, 
Kaynd and Dugral, which fall into the Betwa, It is a large 
and ancient Brahmin village, mainly peopled by Bhagaur 
Brahmins. The village is believed to be of D r o 33 . a c h a r y a, 
the famous military Brahmin mentioned in the Maha-Bharata. 

Prasad of Satna, Bewah, from which I find that I crossed the river twice 
in its search without knowing its name. It runs through Pann§. One 
crosses it on the way from Nagaudh to Panna. It is a thin stream. 
[See p. 8, n.] 

1 I.A., Vol. VI, p. 26. 2 E.I., Vol. I, p. 5. 

^ In editing the Balaghat plates of Piithivishena II, Kieihorn em- 
phasiased this point. E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269. 

^ G.I., p. 234. 
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There are two large caves there which were described to 
me to be about 25 yds, x 30 yds., and I was told that there 
were also sculptures there, which from the description given to 
me would appear to belong to what we call the Gupta age. 
The place has never been visited by any archeologist. A 
thorough exploration may result in the find of inscriptions and 
other valuable relics. 

67 A. It seems that the Brahmin who according to the 
Puranas was the first anointed king and the founder of the 
dynasty and who assumed the appropriate appellation of 
Vindhyasahti , adopted the name of his town as his dynastic 
title. That the town of Vakata is of ancient origin is proved 
by a pilgrim’s inscription at Amaravati where a common 
citizen, about 150 B.O., describes himself as a Vdkdtaka, i.e. as 
an original inhabitant of Vakata.'*- The town might have 
borne even in those days the proud military tradition claiming 
association with D r o n a c h a r y a , who, like the V a k a t a k a s, 
was aBharadvaja Brahmin. 

68. The older Puranas do not mention the caste of the 

Vindhyakas, but the Vishnu Purana has 

‘ Kilakila Yavanih ’ - n . , p • i . 

fallen into a confusion by a misreading 
a wrong reading. ® 

of the Matsya text. The Matsya Purana 
after closing the Andhra list and giving the dynasties contem- 
porary with the Andhras, says in Chapter 272, verse 24, — 
iesMtsanmshu Kdlena tatah Kilahild nripdk. With this line the 
Matsya closes its chronicles and then enters from verse 25 
onwards on a description of the ^ Yavana ’ rule, which means 
here the Kushan rule {Yauna^ Yauvan^), The Vishnu reads 
the first line of that description along with the Kilakila kings, 
the next line of the Matsya being bhavishyantlha Yavana dhar- 
mato kd7nato’rthatah. The author of the Vishnu paraphrases 
these two lines in these words — ' teshuclihanneshn Kailakild 
Yavana bkupatayo bhavishyanti murdhabhishiktas teshdm Vin- 
dhyasaktii, \ In this the Vishnu is not followed by the Bhaga- 
vata and the commentator of the Vishnu gives another reading 
and explains it correctly that Vindhyasakti, according to that 

1 E.I., VoL XV, p. 267 (Inscription No. 27). 

2 XVIII, 20L 
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reading, was a Ksliatriya Hindu) chief. The other reading 
is thus given by the commentator—* VindhyasaUiT-murdMbU- 
sMkta iti pdthe Kshatriya-muhhya ityarthai, \ This variant reading 
did not make Vindhya^akti a member of * the Kailakila Yava- 
nas The mistake is obvious, being caused by reading the word 
Yavandlp of the next line of the Matsya along with the KaiU- 
hildlp. It should be noted that it is not a consistent, but only 
an occasional, reading. The commentator did not find the 
statement that the Kailakilas were Yavanas in all the manus- 
cripts of the Vishnu Purana. He foxmd it omitted in some, as 
Mr. Pargiter has found it omitted in his h. Vs.^ It seems that 
making the Kaiiakilas into Yavanas was a later emendation by 
some reviser of the text of Vishnu who consulted the Matsya 
text. Evidently the original edition did not have Yamnas 
here, and it is a later addition. 

59. The Pura^as in detailing the rise of Vindhyai§akti 
state that Vindhya^akti arose from the 

Vindhya4akti. Kilakila kings. Here it is clear that the 

Puranas mean the Nagas who at that time were prominently 
connected with Kilakila, as their name changes from ‘Vidi^a 
Viishas ’ to * Kilakila Vrishas e.g. Vayu : 

tach-chhanena cha Kalena fcatah Kilakila- Vrishah 
tatah K{a)ilakilebhya§ cha Vindhya^aktir bhavishyati 

Vrishan Vaide^kams chapi bhavishyami cha nibodhata ® 

The Bhagavata similarly describes the later Nagas, com- 
mencing with Bhuta Nandi, as the kings of Kilakila : 

Edlakiiayam nripatayo Bhuta-Nando"tha Vangirih 
&^unandis cha tad-bhrata Yaso-Nandih Praraakah ^ 

The Puranas treat Pravira as coming in the line of the 
Kilakila Vrishas, i.e. the Bharaiivas of Eastern Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. 

1 P.T., page 48, In. 82. 

2 Vayu, verses 368-360; c£. Brahmanda, verses 178-179. 

8 Verses 32-33. The Bhagavata omits the statement of there having 
been kings between Yaiah Nandi and Pravira. 
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The meaning of the statement that Vindhya^akti arose 
from the Kilakila kings is that he arose first as their re- 
cognized feudatory or a full-fledged member of their con- 
federacy. That he was constitutionally in a subordinate posi- 
tion is proved by the fact that the ofScial deeds of the Vaki- 
takas omit him and begin the line of their independent kings 
with Pravarasena. It is only in the family history [hshiti‘pdn%- 
purn] given in the Ajanta cave inscription [Cave no. XVI], 
that Vindhya^akti is described as the founder of the Vdhdtaha 
vamia (Vakataka-varhsa-ketuh). From the description it ap- 
pears that Vindhya^akti, whose strength grew in great battles 
and who by the valour of his arms gained (a kingdom) and 
became the banner of the Vakataka dynasty and who remained 
a strict Brahmin throughout his career (chakara punyeshu 
pararh prayatnam), was primarily a general of the Kilakila 
Vrishas. His adoption of the name of his native town as his 
dynastic title shows that he had been an ordinary citizen and 
had no royal pedigree behind him. He takes patriotic plea- 
sure in coimecting himself with the Vindhyas and with Vakata, 
his home. ‘ Vindhyasakti ’ itself is obviously an assumed 
regnal name. He seems to have made large conquests in 
Andhra and Naishadha-Vidura countries (§§75, 76A). 

60. The capital from which Pravarasena I ruled was 
Chanaka (§24), and the Puranas imply 
Capital. existence already ; he 

is not called its founder. It seems that it was founded by 
Vindhyasakti, if not by the Nagas [§ 24, 9^.]. I am inclined to 
identify the connected site of the ancient fortified town now 
known as Ganj-Nachm with the Chanahd or Kmchamkd oi the 
Vakatakas. Its strategic position implies that it was built by a 
newly-founded power, and may justify the assertion conveyed 
by the name VindhyasaUi that the Vindhy a was really his 
strength. The position of Ganj-Nachna as described by 
General Cunningham is as follows : 

‘ The small village of Naohna is situated 2 miles to the 
west of the town of Ganj, which is 25 miles to the S.-E, 

of Panna, and 15 miles to the S.-W. of Nagodh 

The spot [Naohna] is covered with bricks, and there are 
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many remains of brick buildings on the road from Gan| to 
Naohna* Tbe people say that Kutbara [the name of the 
fort at Naohna] was a great city in former times, and that 
it was the capital of the king of the country. The site of 
Nachna is still called Khas Kuthara There 

is said to be a tunnel from the fort of Kuthara to the 
Satna or Gorena-nala which flows past Nachna, and joins 
the Kiyan or Ken river, 11 miles to the S.-W. of Ganj. . . . 

* The position in the entrance of a valley had the 

great advantage of offering a safe retreat into the recesses 
of the Vindhya Hills on the east, west, and south, in case 
of attack.’ ^ 

The site is distinguished by the two temples, described al- 
ready, of Parvati and Ghaturmukha, which have the figures of 
Ganga and Yamuna on their doorways. Ganga and Yamuna 
come to be peculiarly Vakataka motifs inherited from the 
Bhara^ivas. The site is also known for three inscriptions of 
the reign of Prithivishena I. The temples are unique in the 
history of Indian architecture and sculpture, marking the 
beginning of what we call the Gupta Art. All these inscrip- 
tions are in Sanskrit. 

VIII. VlKATAKA ReCOBBS AISTB ChBOKOLOOY. 

61. From coins we get the names of the two Vakataka 
emperors— Pravarasena I and Rud- 
Vakataka Coins. r a s 6 n a I, ^andson and successor of 
Pravarasena I (§| 52 ff.). We do not find 
any coin of Vindhyasakti, father of Pravarasena I . Vindhyaiakti 
was a subordinate king under the BharaMva Naga emperors, and 
probably no coins were struck by him. The coins of the two 
imperial Vakatakas, which have been identified here, had been 
missed before owing to their not having been read properly or 
not read at all. I have already discussed the coin of Pravara- 
sena I (§ 30) which probably belongs to the Ahichhatra mint. 
The successors of Rudrasena I came under the suzerainty of the 
Guptas, who, as a rule, did not allow any subordinate coinage. 

1 Cuimingliam, A.S.B., vol. XXI, p. The correct spelliag is 
Nachana^ not Nachna, 
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But evideBtly there was an exception made in the case of Prithivl- 
shena I, the son and successor of Rndrasena I, who got his son 
Rndrasena II married to the daughter of Chandra Gupta II. 
It seems that we have his coin' — in the small, neat coin with 
a well-executed hull figure on the reverse, reproduced by Dr. 
V. Smith on plate No. XX, as fig. no. 4, in 'his Catalogm of the 
Goins in the Indian Museum''^. The obverse which bears the 
well-known tree of the Bharasiva coins (Kosam mint) and the 
representation of a mountain, has a Brihmi legend. It was 
read by Dr. Smith (p. 155) as Pavatasa, 'of Pavatab The 
first letter, however, is PH, not Pa ; the ri is at the bottom of 
the letter. The second letter is a conjunct with a [?;] below a 
Guptan th (which has a clear dot in the middle); there are 
traces of ^-mark on the top ; it is to be read as th i. The 
letter read by Dr. Smith as ta is s with an e-matra on the top 
The next letter is The whole name seems to be : 

PHth[vfihna^PTith%mhena» 

There is a figure at the right-hand bottom corner of the railing 
which reads as the figure 9, i.e. the coin is dated in the 9th 
regnal year. The n is the hooked, i.e. the Gupta variety, which 
as well as the other letters all agree with the early Gupta forms. 

In the same classification {' Coins of Kosam’) Dr. Smith 
has illustrated another coin on the same plate (XX) as fig. 
no. 5. This has not been read by him. It has the same five- 
branched tree but in an idealized and conventionalized form, 
and has the same mountain representation as on the coin of 
Prithivishena I (fig. no. 4).^ The mountain is evidently the 
Vindhya Hill. It has the same Vakataka wheel which is 
inscribed on the Dureha pillar and on the Vakataka inscriptions 
at Ganj and Nachna and also on the coin of Pravarasena I 
of the year 76 (§ 30). The reverse has a lean bull facing a 
dhvaja or standard as on the Pallava seals (S.I.I., II, p. 521).^ 

1 Se© also Plat© III herein. 

2 This coin being larger, the mountain is larger but th© shape is 
exactly the same as on %. no. 4. [My reproductions of these coins are 
smaller than their original size.] I have used casts in reading them. 

S Th© bull is walking to the standard, while the bull on the Pallava 
seal is recumbent ; on the earlier Pallava seal in E.I. VIII, 144, the bull 
is standing and there is the mo^m-head standard. 
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Ob tlie top of it, there is probably the bracket of a maJcara- 
bead— the standard of the Ganges.^ Above the bull, there is 
a figure with a halo on a pedestal, probably a representation 
of &va as in the Pallava seal. The obverse has a legend on 
the margin above the wheel B reads Rudra: the top of the r 
has a box-head and the head of d is thickened. To the right 
of the mountain there is the figure of 100. I take it to be 
the coin of Rudrasena dated in the year 100. It is allied 
to the coins of Pravarasena I and Prithivishena I by its dare, 
the Gangetic symbols, the mountain, the tree, the bull, and 
the wheel (§ 30). 

The other Vakatakas have no coins. 

§6iA. For convenience of reference I note below all the 
Vakatakainscriptions published up to this 
VSkataka Inscnp- arranging them in their chronologi- 

cal order:— 

Prithivishena I.— (a, 6, c) Three short dedicatory 
inscriptions [same text] on stone pieces, to mark the 
erection of pious buildings at NachxI and Gaxj, by the 
donor V y a g h r a-d e v a , under the reign of Prithivi- 
shena I. The donor was either a member of the family 
of Prithivishena or an officer or a feudatory of Prithivi- 
shena. The inscriptions bear the royal wheel-mark, 
— G.I., p. 233, nos. 53 and 54 at ITachna, E.I., X¥II, 12 
(Ganj). 

Eegent Prabhavati Gupta. — (d) Pooka Plates of 
the Regent Queen Prabhavati Gupta [daughter of 
Chandra Gupta II and of the Mahddevl Kubera-Naga], 
mother of Yuvardja Divakara-sena, dated in the 
year 13th. The gift was made from Nandi-Var- 
dhana , in the Nagpur District, C.P. — E.I., XV, 39, 

Pravarasenal I. — (e) Chamak Plates of Pravarasena 11, 
son of Rudrasena II and Prabhavati Gupta, daughter 

1 I think, th© bracket-shaped mahara standard acquired the name 
makara-torana. The ‘ bracket* is stiil called todi or tori in the 

United Provinces. The Patna Museum possesses an ancient miniature 
standard of mahara-torarm in bronze, upholding a chahm. It was found 
near Buxar. 
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of Deva Gupta, dated in the 18th year, issued from 
Pravarapura. The plates were found at Chamak, in the 
district of Illichpur, Berar, and relate to Chamak 
{GImrmdnka) in the Bhojakata kingdom. — G.I., 

, p. 235. 

(/) Seohi Plates, found at Seoni, C.P., of Pravara- 
sena II, dated in the 18th year of his reign. It relates 
to a property in the Illichpur District—G.I., p. 243. 

(g) (Second) Poona ^ Plates of the reign of Damodara- 
sena Pravarasena (=Pravarasena II) of the year 19th, 
by Queen-Mother Prabhavati Gupta, MaMdevl, wife of 
Rudrasena II, mother of Maharaja ^ri Damodara- 
sena-Pravarasena. The gift was made at R a m a- 
giri (Ramtek, near Nagpur, C.P.) — I. A., vol. 53, 48. 

(h) Dubia Plates of Pravarasena II, dated in the 23rd 
year, issued from Pravarapura, found in the Chhindwara 
District, C.P .--El., vol. Ill, 258. 

{i) Patna Museum Plates of Pravarasena II ; frag- 
mentary ; no date ; the plates came from Jabalpur, C.P,, 
to Patna.— J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 465. 

Prithivishena II.— (j) BlniaHAT Plates of Prithivi- 
shena II, son of Maharaja Sri Narendr asena, who 
was the son of Pravarasena II, Prithivisena IFs 
mother was the Mahadevi Ajjhita Bhattarika, 
daughter of the King of Kuntala (Kuntalddhipati), 
The plates are a draft ready for engraving a gift on the 
blank portion ; no gift is recorded. They were found in 
the District of Balaghat, C.P,— E.I., IX, 269. 

D e V a s e n a, — (h) Inscription in Ajanta Cave Temple, 
No. XIII (Ghatotkacha Cave) by H a s t i b h o j a, minister 
of King Devasena, [inscribed] in the reign of Deva- 
sena Vakataka^ ( Vdhdtahe rdjati Devasene) . The 
minister was a southern Brahmin whose genealogy 
is given; he dedicated the cave-temple to Buddhist 
faith.— A.S.W.I., IV, 138. 

1 It should be called Riddhapur plates — see Hira Lai, Inscriptions in 
C.P, and Berar, 1932, p. 139. Riddhapur is 26 miles from Amaraoti. 

2 Blihler has wrongly ascribed a later date to this. 
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Harisliena.— (^) Ajaxta mscription (No. 3 of BGlileir) 
in Cave Temple no. XVI, of the reign of Elng Hari- 
s h e n a, son ofDevasena who abdicated in favoijr of 
his son Harishena. Devasena 'was the son of the son 
(name lost) of Pravarasena II. The first part of the 
inscription (verses 1 to 18) is the family history {hshiti^ 
fdnupurvl), the ' dnupurvl (order of succession) of the 
Kings ’ of the Vakataka dynasty, beginning with Vindhya- 
sakti. The second part (verses 19 to 32} is devoted to 
the pious foundation itself, the construction and gift of 
the Cave-Temple, a Chaitya, to Buddhist worship, by the 
minister (Varahadeva), son of Hastibhoja who had 
been the minister of Devasena.— A.S.W.I., IV, 124. 

(m) Ajaxta Cave Temple inscription, no. 4 of Buhler, 
by a family of feudatory kings subordinate to Enng 
Harishena. It gives their genealogy for 10 genera- 
tions and records the construction of the Cave Temple 
(no. XVII) and its dedication to Lord Buddha. It is 
dated in the reign of Harishena ^ who did what was 
good for his subjects \ ])aTipdlayati Icshitlndra-chandre 
Harisher^e hitaJcdrir^i prajdndm^], — A.S.W.I., IV, 130, L 
21.— A.S.W.L, IV, 128. 

There are two more records — ^stone inscriptions — which I 
regard to be Vakatakan and which I shall discuss here later 

62. The Vakataka genealogy, as constructed from inscrip- 

^ , tions and the Purapas, stands thus [the 

Vakataka Genealogy. , /. j i x v 

members enclosed (m round brackets) did 

not succeed as Vakataka kings] : — 

1 One of them is the Dnreha (Jaso) pillar; see the App. A (end). 
This expressly mentions the dynastic name, and is the earliest in script. 
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ViNDHYA^AKO?!, king [murdhabhishikta]. 

Peavabasena I, the Pravira, Emperor: ruled for 60 years. 


(GAXfTAMiPtrTRA) (2nd son) (3rd son) (4th son) 

] (ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- (ruled as a sub- 

I king) king) king) 

Rudrasena I, the Infant, succeeding as a Bharaiiiva grandson and a 
BhSra^iva king and ruling at Purika under the 
guardianship of his paternal grandfather Pravarasena, 
and later on succeeding Pravarasena, at Chaiiaka, a 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

Pj^iTHiviSHEijrA I— contemporary of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II, 
conquered the king of Kuntala. 

RtJBRASBNA n=(m.) Prabhavatl Gupta, daughter of Chandra Gupta II 
I and Kubera-Naga. 


( Div AKABASBE A, died as Yuvaraja Damodabasena-Pbavaraseea 
in or after his thirteenth year) [Peavabasena II], known 

to have ruled, from inscrip- 
tions, for at least 23 years 
at Pravarapura in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, evidently a 
new capital founded after 
his name. 


Naebnbeasena [name lost at Ajanta— succeeded at the age of S], name 
given in BalSghSt plates as NAEBNDEASE]srA=?n. 
Ajjhita BhaMarika, Mahadev% daughter of the king 
of Kuntala ; he was obeyed by the feudatory lords of 
Kosala, Mekala, and Malava. 


P^iTHiviSHENA II Dbvasena, the ease-loving (bhogeshu yatheshta-chesh- 
[rescued his *sun- | tah), handsome king, who abdicated in 

ken family ’] { favour of his son Harishena. 

Haeishena, conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Kalihga, 

Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra whose 

minister Hastibhoja excavated the Cave Temple 
XVI at Ajanta and presented it to Buddhist 
monks. 

The confusion respecting the succession of Devasena and 
Ms son Prithivishena II, caused by two records — the Ajanta 
inscription of cave XVI of the reign of Harishena and the 
draft copper-plates of PritMvishena II, disappears on a proper 
construction of the words used in the plates wMch I have 
discussed under the history of the Later Vakatakas. 

63. Devasena’s description in the inscription, incised 
during the reign of his son, marks the 
Veracity of ^6 msorip- ^ith the stamp of truthful 

recording of fact by contemporary offi- 
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Fixed Point in Vaka- 
taka Clironoiogy. 


cers and composers. The handsome king, ^ who was accessible 
to all his subjects like a good friend ’ was given to a life of 
ease and pleasure, he resigned kingship in favour of his son 
Harishena, saw’- him anointed king, and dedicated his life 
completely to pleasure. 

64. In the Vakataka chronology the one fixed point ac- 
cording to the inscriptions is the contem- 
poraneity of Chandra Gupta II with Pri- 
thivishena I and Kudrasena II. Another 

point, which we infer from the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, is that Pravarasena, the Emperor, had been dead 
and gone before Samudra Gupta launched on his imperial 
career, as we do not find his name there. Samudra Gupta 
made the kings of ' the Forest Country ’ adjoining the Ganga- 
Yamiina Dodb, his own governors and servants,^ which undoubt- 
edly means that Bundeikhand and Bagheikhand passed imder 
him. Who was, then, the Vakataka king at the time whose 
feudatories in the Vindhya coiintr^^ were snatched aw^ay by 
Samudra Gupta ? As his conquests are to be taken to have 
come after Pravarasena, and as the fourth Vakataka king 
(Prithivishena I) ruled over the whole of the Vakataka terri- 
tory and his son was married to Chandra Gupta Vikramadi- 
tya’s daughter, the Vakataka contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
must have been the king succeeding Pravarasena and preceding 
Prithivishena, i.e., Budrasena I, whom we may identify 
confidently with Budradeva, the leading king of Aryavarta 
in the list of Samudra Gupta {§ 139). 

65. But, we get more data and more help from the Pura- 
nas in the matter of the Vakataka chrono- 
logy. The Puranas give only 96 years to 
the dynasty of Vindhya^akti, out of 

which they assign 60 years to the Infant and Pravarasena [Pra- 
vira] together, and consequently 36 years would belong to 
Vindhyasakti. In other words, with Budrasena I they close the 
dynasty. We can, therefore, say with confidence, that Budrasena 
came in confiict with Samudra Gupta and disappeared from the 


Puranic Bata on 
Vakataka Ghronoiogy. 


1 a.i„ p. la. 
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scene* The Vayn and the Brahm^da give 96 years for the 
passing away of the empire (bhumi ) } The Vayu uses the verb in 
the plural when it mentions the 60 years and thereby seems to 
refer the 60 years to both ; its verb [‘bhokshyanti’] instead 
of being in the dual, is in the plural, which is a Prakritism, as 
pointed out by Mr. Pargiter (P.T., p. 50, n. 31). The Bhagavata 
does not mention and count the Infant at all. Samudra Gupta 
seems to have immediately on the death of Pravarasena start- 
ed this campaign, and the imperial power of Rudrasena I was 
broken on the battlefield of Allahabad or Kausamb! which 
resulted in the death of the important members of his con- 
federacy, viz. Achyuta, Nag as en a and also probably 
Ganapati Naga*^ 

66. The Piiranas thus close the Vindhyaka dynasty, 
while they regard the Guptas as still running by leaving them 
unnumbered and by not giving the total of their reign-period. 
Thus, by summing up the imperial Vakataka rule, they place it 
before the rise of the Gupta Empire. The 96 years of the Pura- 
nas as the total of the Vindhyaka (Vakataka) imperial period 
is confirmed by the Vakataka inscriptions which mark off the 
reign of Prithivishena I by the statement ‘ who belonged to an 
uninterrupted succession of sons and sons’ son, and whose trea- 
sure and means of government had been accumulating for one 
hundred years ’ (Fleet, G.L, p. 24). The coin of ^ Budra^ oi 
the Kosam series, with the characteristic Vakataka wheel, 
bears the year 100 [§ 61], Rudrasena thus completed the 100th 
year of his dynasty, and had a reign of 4 years. 

67. The Vishnu and Bhagavata give two totals, one of 
100 years and another of an uncertain figure : 56, 6 or 60 (?), 
the reading being corrupt. The manuscripts of the Vishpu 
read ‘ varsha-saiam shat varshdni ’ and * varsha-satam shas 
pahcha varshd'^i\ and the Bhagavata reads ' varsha-satam 
bhavisyanti adhikdni shat\^ It seems that after writing 
varsha-satam something else was written which has become un- 
intelligible. There was no reason to repeat the word varshd'^i 

1 Of Allahabad inscription where pritkivl (1. 24) and dharanl mean 
* India ’ and ‘ Empire 

2 See part III below (§ 132 fi.). 3 p.x. 50, n. 30. 
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in the Vishnu alter mrsha-iatam. The editors or copyists of the ■ 
Vishnu had two figures before them, one of sixty for Sisiika- 
-and-Prawa, and another for the family of Vindhyasakti, 100 
years or 96 years. Ninety-six plus sixty, they made into 
* varsJia-satdni shas pancha ’ or ® ^ shat evidently, 100 and 56 or 
100 and 60 were contracted into 106. It should be noted that 
they neither give the 60 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, nor 
the 96 of the Vayu and the Brahmanda, and in place of these two 
they read 106 or 156. We, therefore, take 100 or 96 as the figure 
for the duration of the independent Vakataka rule and 60 years 
for Pravarasena and Eudrasena. Eudrasena I by himself, as a 
king and not an emperor, seems to have had a reign of 4 years 
(100, ‘ varsha-iatam \ against the 96 years, i.e. the difference 
between the different data of the two sets of the Puranas).^ 

68. The Puranas give another important chronological 
datum. They, after closing the rule of the Satavahanas about 
238 or 243 A.D.^ and their contemporaries the Murunda-Tukha- 
ras (closing about 243 or 247 A.D.^) mention the rise of Vindhya- 
^akti. Taking, therefore, the start of Vindhyasakti at 248 
A.D., we get the following results from our combined data of 
the Puranas and the inscriptions : 

Vindhyasakti! . . . . 248-284 A.D 

Pravarasena I . . . . 284-344 A.D. 

Eudrasena I . . . . 344-348 A.D. 

Prithivishena I .. .. 348-375 A.D. 

Eudrasena II .. .. 375-395 A.D. 

Prabhavati Gupta as regent for — 

(a) Divakarasena . . . . 395-405 A.D. 

and (b) Damodarasena-Pravarasena II 405-415 A.D. 

7. Pravarasena II {on majority) . . 415-435 A.D. 

8. Narendrasena (succeeded at the age 

of 8) . . . . . . 435-470 A.D. 

9. Prithivishena II . . . . 470-485 A.D. 

10, Devasena (abdicated) . . . . 485-490 A.D. 

11. Harishena .. .. .. 490-520 A.D.; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


^ Legally from one point of view the Vakataka dynasty ended with 
Pravarasena I [§ 28, n.^]. 

2 VoL XYI, p. 280. 

s Ibid., p. 289. 
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the early 
history. 


69. Tbe above chronology which is primarily based upon 
the Pnranas, verifies itself with the known 
Corroboration from data we possess, namely, the 

Gupta Chandra Gupta I and the reign 

of Samudra Gupta. Chandra Gupta cap- 
tures Pataliputra with the help of the Lichchhavis, both accord- 
ing to his coins and the Kaumudl-mahotsam. The reigning 
dynasty of Magadha w^hich must have been a member of the 
empire of the Bharasivas, coming into existence about 250 
A.D., is dispossessed by Chandra Gupta I. Chandra Gupta I 
strikes Ms coins in the name of the Lichchhavis from 320 A.D.,^ 
that is, he defies the overlordship of the Bharasivas and their 
successor Pravarasena I. His coins have about 9 issues [in his 
two provinces — Kosala and Magadha] which will cover a rule of 
about 20 years. This again supports the statement of the Kau- 
mudl-makotsava that the child of Sundaravarman had escaped 
with his nurse to the Vindhyas and was recalled to Patali- 
putra by the City Council of that Capital and was crowned king, 
which according to Hindu constitutional law, would take place 
after completing the twenty -fourth year. The KaumucU-mahot- 
sava and vSamudra Gupta’s inscription both prove that before 
the time of Samudra Gupta, the Gupta dynasty had been dis- 
possessed of Pataliputra. That there was a breach between the 
imperial coinage of Samudra Gupta and that of Chandra Gupta I 
is indicated by the fact that Chandra Gupta I’s coins have 
never been found in association with the imperial Gupta coins. 
The period which Samudra Gupta occupied as a small raja, 
living in Saketa or between Benares and Saketa, is determined 
by his coins of the Tiger type. On these coins he is described 
merely as ‘ Bdjd Samudra Gupta\ He had not yet adopted the 
Garuda standard or any of the figures which appear on Ms 
imperial coins. The reverse bears the figure of Ganga standing 

1 His previous coins, it seems to me, are found amongst the so-called 
Pafichaia coins illustrated by Cunningham in his OAI., PI. VII, figures I 
and 2. These coins really belong to the Kosala series, as Dhanadeva, 
one of the kings of the series I have proved from the Ayodhya inscription 
( J.B.O.K.S., X, p. 202 [204]) to be a Kosala king. The legend on the above 
coins [no. 1] reads Ohamdra-guptaaya, and not Budraguptasa as Cunning- 
ham read it. The style is purely Hindu, unlike his Lichchhavi coins. 
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on a Gangetic dolptiin (Msumara). Ganga and Yamuna were 
the imperial marks under the Vakatakas. Ganga is found on the 
Bharasiva coins and also on the coin of Pravarasena- It seems 
to have been adopted by Samudra Gupta in, Ms feudatory 
capacity as an imperial Vakataka mark, which is not repeated 
in his own imperial coinage. There are very' few coins^ of the 
Tiger type, yet from the examples found, we are sure that there 
were at least two issues of this coin. In the Tiger type corns, 
Samudra Gupta has not assumed the imperial armour-robes 
like his father, wMch also shows that Samudra Gupta assumed 
the humbler role of an orthodox Hindu raja of the United Pro- 
vinces, quite in line with the other feudatories of the Vakatakas. 
Dating Chandra Gupta I cir. 320 to 340 A.D. and assigning 4 
years to the two issues of the Tiger type coinage of Raja 
Samudra Gupta, we arrive at 344 A.D., wHch was a critical 
date for Samudra Gupta. The death of the great Vakataka 
Emperor, Pravarasena, who had evidently had a hand in curbing 
the ambition of Chandra Gupta I and in reinstating the Kota 
family whose prince had taken refuge at Pampa in the Vakataka 
dominions, was the most appropriate opportunity in Samudra 
Gupta’s calculation to make a bid for the recovery of Magadha 
and for an independent position, wMoh had been the unrealized 
dream of the so-called MaMrdjMhirdja Chandra Gupta I. We 
should recall here that the Tiger coins of Samudra Gupta are not 
struck with any affinity claimed with the Lichchhavis. The 
coins do not bear the Lichchhavi symbol of the goddess on the 
lion, nor the name of the Lichchhavis. At the same time, 
Samudra Gupta repeats in Ms inscriptions the fact of his being a 
Lichchhavi grandson. The constitutional significance of this is 
that Samudra Gupta lays claim to the independent position 
once established by the Lichchhavis and to the Lichchhavi 
dominions. Under his son Chandra Gupta II, the Lichchhavi 
capital became a provincial seat of a Gupta governor with the 
Date of the disper- title of Maharaja, The Lichchhavi Ee- 
sion of the Lich- public, therefore, had been suppressed 
chhavis, had gone before the grandson of the 

lichchhavi became Emperor of India. And we do find that the 
lichchhavi rulers migrated to Nepal where they founded a 
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monarcliy about 330-350 A.D.^ Tbe inference is irresistible 
that the Lichchhavis under whose protection the coins of 
Chandra Gupta I were struck, were defeated and dispersed by the 
Yakataka emperor about 340 A.D. Samudra Gupta thus had a 
big legacy of political vendetta against the Vakataka House and 
he missed no chance. The date 344 A.D. or thereabouts for 
the death of Pravarasena and the rise of Samudra Gupta thus 
fully agrees with the known facts. 


IX. VIkItaka Empibe. 


and the Later Vaka- 
takas. 


70, The Vakataka chronology as proposed above, answers 
to the known dates of Chandra Gupta II. 
Chandra Chandra Gupta II initiated apolicyof 

political marriages with the once 
enemy states, as a result of which he mar- 
ried his daughters to the Vakataka ruler Rud rase nail and 
took a daughter of the Kadamba monarch to his own 
family.^ He himself married a Naga princess K u b e r a-N a g a 
who was the mother ofPrabhavatiGupta. Both Dhruva- 
Devi and Kubera-Naga are described as MaMdevl respectively in 
Gupta and Vakataka documents ; if Dhruva Devi whose ances- 
try is not known, is not identical with Kubera Naga, he must 
have married her soon after coming to the throne, and she on the 
death of Dhruva Devi would have succeeded to the position of 
the Mahddevt. An offspring of the Naga princess going to the 
Vakataka House, the successors of the Nagas, put an end to 
the old Gupta-Vakataka hostility. The Vakatakas again begin 
to rise and are given a measure of independence which no other 
state enjoyed under the Guptas. Soon after Prabhavati and on 
the faE of the Gupta Empire, under Narendrasena, they 
once more become a sovereign power in the Berar-Maratha coun- 
try including Kohkana and up to Kuntala, in Western Malwa 
and Gujarat, and in Kosala and Mekala including Andhra. 
And under Haris he n a the same limits are maintained. 
Narendrasena and Harishena virtually succeed to the Gupta 


1 Fleet, GJ., Introduction, p. 135. 

2 The Kadamba Kula, pp. 21-22. 
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Vakataka Imperial 
Period. 


overlordship in the West and in the South up to the Kuntala 
country of the Kadamba kingdom. The significance of this 
large overlordship will become clear when we deal in detail with 
the Vakataka government, fully described in the Puranas, and 
the Gupta conquest of the South and the reorganization thereof 
under Samudra Gupta which is also fully treated in the Purapas. 

71 . There are three main divisions of the Vakataka Period : 

(i) the Imperial, (ii) the Guptan, and (iii) 
post-Guptan (from Narendrasena to Hari- 
shena and probably later). 

72* The Vakataka Empire begins from the reign of 
Pravarasena I and ends with the reign of Rudrasena I who 
had no time, on account of Samudra Gupta’s first war (§ 132), 
to assume the imperial position of his Vakataka grandfather. 
Emperor Pravarasena, whose coin bears the date 76, evidently 
counted the foundation of his state from the time of his 
father as he himself ruled for only 60 years. Samudra Gupta 
similarly in reckoning the ‘Gupta-rajya’ years ^ counted 
from the coronation of his father, and followed the example of 
Pravarasena I. 

73. The system of the Vakataka imperial organization 
was to have sons and other relations as 
rulers over different provinces, a system 
borrowed from the Naga Empire. The 
Puranas here are specially full. They say that four sons of 
Pravarasena became rulers and that there were three dynasties 
of relations by marriages and one dynasty of their descendants, 
over four centres — Mahishi, Mekala, Kosala and 
V i d u r a Mahishi here is the Mahishmati on the Narbada 

between the British district of Nimar and the Nimar zilla of the 
Indore State. ^ It was the capital of the province of Western 

1 Cf. G.I., p. 95, abda-Sate Qupta-nripa-raj’ya-h'huhtaus 

2 Vindhyakandm hulanam te nripa mivahikus trayah (Br.). Vai- 
vahikah here has been misread in the text of the other Puranas as mi 
mlhikah and vai vahikah. The mistake is curious, but easily under- 
standable. Faimhihah was read as two words, mi and mhihUf and 
vdhikah was sanskritized into FdlMkah and Balhika ^ ! 

3 See J.K.A.S., 1910, p. 444 for its location. 


VSkItaka Imperial 
Organization. 
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Malwa. This division of the territories adjoining Berar is found 
to reappear in the Third Vakataka Period as Kosald, Mehald, and 
Mdlam} For all these provinces the Puranas give the rulers 
and their totals, implying their end with the end of the Imperial 
Vakataka period, i.e., by the conquest of Samudra Gupta. 

73 A. Out of the four provincial d3masties, the dynasty 
of Mekala is expressly called in the Vayu 
‘a dynasty of the descendants* of the 
Vindhyakas ; 


Vakataka Provinces: 
Mekala, etc. 


Mehaldydm nripak sapta bhavishyantlha santatih? 

These subordinate kings of Mekala, who were seven in 
number, are described by the Bhagavata and several copies 
of the Vishnu as the SevenAndhras, i.e., the seven kings of 
the Andhra Country.^ The Province of Mekala evidently 
extended from the south of the present MaikalEange,^m 
a straight line, covering the modern State of Bastar wherein 
begins the Andhra country. To the east of it lay the Pro- 
vince of Kosala, i.e., the area of the feudatory states of Orissa, 
and Kalihga. It should be noted here that the region from 
Raipur to Bastar is marked with the remains of Naga settle- 
ments where inscriptions of later Naga families from the tenth 
century onwards have been found in abundance. The tract 
formed a part of the Naga Empire with the rest of the Central 
Provinces. The dynastic identity of this branch of the Vin- 
dhyakas or of Vindhya^akti, I shall discuss under the Southern 
History when I deal with the Palla vas (§ 1 7 3 ff , ) . It is sufficient to 
notice here that the Vindhyakas were rulers of Andhra- 
de^a, that their province of Mekala included Andhra, and 
that a branch line of the family was established there as a 
feudatory family who ruled for seven successions. The 


1 Balagliaj) plates, B.I., Vol. IX, p. 271. Prof. Kielhorn who thought 
that the spellings * Ko^oiJa % and * if * were wrong, substituted 
^ Ko8ala \ ‘ if But the PuraEia text shows that the inscriptional 
forms are correct and represent the Vakataka nomenclature. 

2 P.T., p,5 1, n, 17, This is the reading In the majority of the MSS, 

and in all the copies consulted by Wilson and Hail [V.P., 4-, 
pp. 214-215]. The variant soattcma^ is a oormption and is meaningless. 

3 P.T., p. 61, n. 16. 4 XVIII, 98. 
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ruling families of the other three dynasties came under the 
description ‘ the dynasties of relations by marriage {vaivahihdlff 
The Nai.shadha province was under a dynasty who claimed 
to have descended from N a 1 a. Their capital was at V i d ii r a , 
which seems to be represented by Bidar, an ancient capital 
in the Nizam’s Dominions; Vaidurya is the Satpnra. The 
Mahishiii rulers consisted of two sets, one of Edjm as 
the lord of the Mahishins, and the Pnshyamitras with twO' 
more communities who are not called kings. These are included 
amongst the Mahishins, that is, the people of Western Malwa 
which is called 31 dlav a in the later Vakataka inscriptions. 
These republican Mahishis were evidently under this raja, 
feudatory of the Vakatakas. 

74. To take up the centres separately. One ruler of 


Mahishi and Three 
Mitra Eepublics. 


Mahishi is named, ^Supratlka-nabhdra ’ son 
of Sakyamana.^ He was king of the 
Mahishins and lord of the land.® We have 


^ The Vishnu misread the text of the Vayu and made the groups 
from the Mahishi rulers to the Mekala kings, including the ^ Vaivahikab ’ 
(misreading it as * Valhikah’) sons of VindhyaSakti [c/. the commentator, 
‘ tat-putra^, Vindhya^aktyadmam putrah ’], The text of the Vishnu is 
tai-piiirah trayodaiaiva Valhlkali tray ah tatah FushpamitraBadhumitra^ 
Fadmamitras trayo dasa j MehaldS cha | (Wilson, V.P., 4, 213). It applied 
the santatih originally referring to the Mekalas and the figure daia of the 
Traya-Pushyamitra group [§ 74] to the kings following Vindhya^akti and 
coming before the Mekalas in the text of the Vayu, i.e., the * three* 
Vaihikas (i.e., the Vaivahikas) and the ten Pushyamitras-Padhumitras 
-Fadmamitras, As the number 13 was thus completed, about the Mekalas 
[the real descendants] it said *and also the Mekalas'*, The Bhagavata 
following the Vishnu was content with 13 sons. It is evident that the 
Vishnu found saMati after and with the Mekalas. 

The number sapta, seven, the Vishnu reads with Kosala — 
Kosaldydm* {a reading attested by the commentator and supported by 
Wilson’s MSS, See J. Vidyasagara’s ed., p. o84; Wilson, IV, 213, 214). 
In the preface the [e] Vayu Purana designates it * pancha-Koscddh^* 
‘the Five-Kosalas ’ IVaidisdk pancha-Kosaldh, while it mentions ^Meka- 
lah Kosaldh* separately [Pargiter, FT., p. 3). With these two the 
seven provinces of the ‘ Sapta-Kosala * would be complete. In the M-Bh, 
also, there are two units in this region with the name Kosala ; Sabhd, 
XXXI, 13 [‘ the King of Kosala, the King of Ve^a-tata, the Kantarakas, 
the King of the Eastern Kosalaa 

2-3 Snpratiko nabharas tu sama bhokshyati trim^atim | 6akya-mana-* 
bhavo raja Mahishmam mahipatih|l [PT., 50-61 ns. 6-10], 
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coins of this ruler. The coins read : — Maharaja Sri Prat {%) fom. 
Prof . Rapson who published his coins ^ pointed out that they 
belong to the series of the Naga coinage.^ The Puranio name 
seems to be Su-Pratlhana Bhdra (=BharaMva), as spelt in the 
present manuscripts. The letter na here is a misreading for m, like 
the misreading of paurd for maund which is pointed out by the 
commentator of the Vishnu Purana.^ The correct reading was 
Su-Pratlhara-bMra. To him 30 years are given. In the same 
area, i.e. under the centre Mahishi, there were three communi- 
ties whose names ended in Mitra, The Vishnu gives them as 
Puahpa-rnitra-^Padhumitra-Padmamitrds trayaTp* The Vayu and 
the Brahmanda name only two, Pushpamitrd^ and Patu>» 
mitral},. But the Brahmanda adds irimitrd^. The Bhaga- 
vata calls ‘Pushyamitra’ [i.e., the President] a ^ rdjanya \ 
which is the technical term for a type of republican president.^ 
In view of the datum of the Vishnu Purana, naming the three 
communities and that of the Brahmanda mentioning tri-mitras,® 
we have to take that their state was divided into three sections, 
and that they had ten successions, and the expression trayo 
daia of the Vayu is to be taken as meaning that the three 
states had ten rulers or ten successions of presidents. The 
other reading in the manuscripts [in place of trayo daSa] tathaiva 
cha ® would indicate that they were also given 30 years as given 
to the main rulers of Mahishi. They are assigned no separate 
location, and consequently I take that they were in Western 
Malwa, They, in the next period, i.e., the Guptan, are described 
as "Avantyas’ who were under or in the confederacy of the 
Abhlras (§§ 145 ff.). It is well-known that the Pushya- 
m i t r a s rose to such a height of power in the reign of K u m a r a 

1 1900, p. 116, PI. figs. X¥I and XVII. 

2 He read it as Maharaja SH PrahMkara, I read as ‘ ^ the letter 
which he read as * bh \ In coin legends * i ’-strokes are generally omitted. 
The difference between * hh ’ and ^ ’ of that period is slight and confusing. 

3 Vidyasagara’s ed., p, 684. 

4 See, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity ^ vol. I, pt. 1, page 40. 

5 Tspgrf^f^T! Shap trimitrah of the Brahmanda is to be taken as a 

xnisreading for Patu-trimitrah (Patu, *the Tri-Mitras’, the 

Three Mitras). 

e Wilson, V.P., 4. 214; Fargiter, P.T., 61, n. 14. 
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MekalS. 


Kosala. 


Gupta that they attacked the Emperor with great severity. 
As the siiccessioBS here are of republican presidents, their number 
ten means that each president’s office lasted for three years. 
This province of Malwa seems to have been an acquisition of 
the Vakatakae about 300-310 A.D. 

75. In Mekala, there flourished seven rulers in seventy 
years,^ i.e., from about 275 A.D. to 345 
A.D. It seems that this portion was 

acquired in the time of Yindhyasakti. The rulers of Mekala 
who were abranchof the Yindhyaka dynasty, were kings 
of Andhradesa.^ The history of Andhra, which is discussed 
below under Southern India, fully corroborates the period we 
get from the Puranas for these rulers. 

76. The Kosala rulers under the Vakatakas numbered 
nine successions [according to the Bhaga- 
vata, seven]. They were called M e g h a s. 

They might have been the descendants of the Ghedis of Orissa 
and Kalihga, i.e. the Chedis of the family of Kharavela who 
were called Mahdmeghas in their imperial days. Their nine 
or seven successions would carry them back to the time of 
Yindhyasakti, the time of the conquest of Andhra, or earlier, to 
the Bharasiva times. According to the Yishnu there were 
seven territorial units of Kosala [Sapta-Kosala], These rulers 
are described in the Puranas as ‘ very powerfuV and ^ very wise \ 
The Meghas reappear under the Guptas as governors of Kau- 
iambi where two of their inscriptions have been found. ® 

76A. The Province of Berar (Naishadha) with its 
capital at Yidura (Bidar, Northern Hyder- 
abad) was under the Nala dynasty, 
who were ‘brave’ and ‘very strong’. 
Their number is not noted by any authority except probably 
the Yishnu, of which the majority of manuscripts would give 
them also nine successions.^ Their beginning or end is described 
in this way — bhavishyanti d-Manukshaydt : ‘ they will be until 


Kaishadlia or Proviuc© 
of Berar. 


1 Taking the reading saptati^ of the Brahminda. • 

8 P.T., 51, n. 16. 8 E .1., im p. 158. 

^ The reading tavanta eva (‘that much’) alternates with taia em 
G after’). 
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their destruction by the (dynasty of) Maml^ the alternative 
meaning being ‘ they will be since the destruction of the Manus ^ 
In the latter case, their rise is dated with the end of the Manns, 
i.e., the Harltiputr a M dnavyas , i.e., the dynasty called 
in modern text-books the Ghutu Dynasty (see Part IV, § 157 ff.), 
in other words, since about 275 A.D. In the former case, the 
meaning would be that the Berar family was destroyed by the 
M dnavya Kadambas , which would be about 345 A.D. 
Both interpretations equally suit the known chronology of the 
Chutus (see Part IV, below) and that of the Vakatakas and the 
Guptas. Taking the reading of the e Vayu^ we have to prefer 
the first interpretation — that the N a 1 a s arose on the destruc- 
tion of the Chutu Manavyas. This will coincide with the 
conquest of Andhra in Vindhya^akti’s time. Vindhya^akti as a 
general of the Bharasivas seems to have put an end to the 
kingdoms which had arisen on the fall of the Satavahanas. The 
end of the Naishadha family came with the conquest of Samudra 
Gupta. Whether they had lasted for nine successions or less 
is not certain. 

77. Probably under Purika was comprised the govern- 
ment of Nagpur, Amaraoti and Khan- 
desh. Pravira was the ruler of both 
Purika and [KanJChanaka, i.e,, both 
Western O.P, and Bundelkhand were under the direct Home 
Government. The province of Malwa was under the Naga 
family stationed at Mahishmati ; Eastern and Southern Baghel- 
khand, Sirguja, Balaghat and Chanda were under the Mekala 
rulers, and the territory to the West of Orissa and Kaiinga was 
under the rulers of Kosala. If the above map of provincial 
governorships is compared with Harishena’s list (Kuntala- 
A vanti-Kalinga-Eosala-Trikuta-Lata-Andhra . 2 , . 
....) it would become evident that K u n t a 1 a was a later 
addition, the overlordship of which had been asserted and re- 
asserted from the time of Prithivishepa I onwards. Lata 
might have been included under Mahishmati in the early 
Vakataka period; at about 500 A.D. it was certainly under 
them. 


Purika and Vakataka 
Dominions. 


Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 2it bhavishymti ManU’‘{k)shayat, 


2 § 61A (1). 
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78. In the' Eastern Punjab tbere^was the feudatory ®Dy* 
n a s t y of S i n g h a p u r a ’ (Siiiibapiira) 

^ who were the ‘kings of Jalan- 
of Simhapnra. ■ ^ , , 

d h a r a This Simhapura was an anoient 

fortified eity which' is known to the Maha-Bharata.^ An 

inscription ^ of their family recorded at Lakkhamandalj on the 

Upper Jumna, in the district of Behra Bun, proves that their 

Jurisdiction in the Gupta times extended up to the Siwaliks. 

The family, as feudatory rulers of the ^ Singha^um 

seems to have been founded about 250 A.D., as 12 generations 

of theirs are given in the inscription.^ Their date shows that 

they must have come into existence in the latter part of 

the Bhara^iva time or in the beginning of that of the Vakatakas. 

They were Yd dav a s, and the inscription says that they had 

been in that part of the country since the beginning of the 

Yuga (Kali Yuga). This receives corroboration from the 

history of the migration of the Y dd a v as from M athurd 

as recorded in the Sabha Parvan, Chapter XIV, verse 25 ff. 

The 8 dlv as and K uni 7), das had migrated along with and 

at the same time as the Yadavas from Mathura [Surasena] and 

its neighbourhood, and settled in the Punjab. The T ah ha s^ 

who later migrated into Malwa from the Salva country, the 

Simhapura Y ddavas andthe M athurd Yddava-Ndgas 

thus seem to have all belonged to the great Yadava stock, 

which explains their special patriotism for Mathura. The 

Simhapura family was thus a family allied to the Bhara^ivas. 

It was kept on by the Vakatakas. The ^ 8 imhapur a- rdjy a* 

seems to have been a bulwark erected by the Naga emperors to 

1 It is placed among the Trigartas, Abhisara, etc. Sabha, Ch. XXVI, 

20 .- 

^ E.I., i, 10. I endorse the date of the inscription as given by Bai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani, viz., the Sixth Century A.B. (E.I., VoL XVIII, 
p. 125) as against the Seventh Century proposed by Buhler (E.I. Vo!., i, 
11 ). 

s Their genealogy stands thus : — (1) Senavarman, (2) Aryavarman, 
(3) Dattavarman, (4) Pradiptavarman, (5) I^varavarman, (6) Vriddhi- 
varman, (7) Sihghavarman, (8) Jala, (0) Yajhavarman, (10) Achalavarman 
Samaraghangala, (11) Divakaravarman Mahighanghala, (12) Bhaskara 
Ripughahghala (E.I., i, 11). Nos. 1 to 11 are related as father to son ; 
No. 12 is brother to No. II. 
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Kushans in VSkataka 
Period. 


throw back the Kushans. The early Simhapura kings are noted 
in the inscription for their Hindu orthodoxy {Arya-vrataid) and 
bravery. They were, like the Bhara^ivas, ^aivaites. Their king- 
dom lasted, at least, down to the time of Yuan Chwang (631 
A.D.) who has noticed it. The Guptas evidently allowed them 
to continue, probably in view of the importance of their family 
and the part which they must have played in pushing back the 
Kushans from northern Aryavarta during the Bhara^iva time. 
They are not registered in the Puranas as they formed part of 
the Aryavarta dominions of the Vakatakas which they inherited 
from the Bhara^ivas. The kings of Simhapura, i.e., of Jalan- 
dhara, never struck coins of their own. The Madras were to 
the west of the kingdom of Simhapura. 

79. The Kushans about 280 A.D. were placed between 
two fires. Varahran II, who reigned on 
the Sassanian throne from 275 to 292 A.D., 
subjugated Seistan. It may be assumed 

that Pravarasenal, who undertook four asvamedhas and 
must have launched at least four campaigns, carried on the 
Bhara^iva policy of weakening and destroying the Kushan 
power. Between 301 and 309 A.D. the Kushans seek the 
protection of Ho rmazd II, who marries the daughter of the 
king of Kabul, that is, the Kushan king. This is just the time 
of the vigour of Pravarasena I, and at this juncture the Kushan 
king gives up India, which no more remains his ‘ imperial’ seat. 
He withdraws himself into Afghanistan, outside India proper^ 
for his safety, and throws himself completely into the arms 
of the Sassanian king. Whatever territory still lingered in the 
Western Punjab was due to that protection. And the protec- 
tion required could be only against Pravarasena I, the 
Hindu 

80. When Samudra Gupta comes on the stage and 
defeats Eu dr a sen a, the whole Empire 
of the Vakatakas including the Mi^dr a - 
kas in the north, he wins at one stroke. 

The ready submission of the Madrakas without a fight is an 
indication of the fact that the Madrakas had been within the 
empire and a part of the empire of the Vakatakas. That the 


Vakatakas and 
Eastern Punjab. 
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V a k a t-a k a E m p i F e coTered the Eastern P ii n j a b explains 
i the rise of the new honse of the YadaTss .in Jalandhara. It also 

explains the intercourse between the Madraka country and 
Eastern India iH' the later BharasiYa and the Vakataka period. 
The G 11 p t a s who reach Bihar about 250-275 A.D. were, as we 
shall see (I 112), from 'the Madra country. And this con-- 
, nection with, the Madra country .is responsible for the 'Kushan 
> . ' type of coinage at the distant Patalip'utra under Chandra 

Gupta I, which has caused so much puzzle to a .numismatist: 
(Mr. Allan) that he refuses to belieYe that Chandra-Gupta I's 
, coins could have been struck by Mm and comes to the conclusion; 
that they were posthumously struck by Ms son after the conquest 
of the Punjab.^ Oonsidering the reYiYal of the Madraka coinage ■ 
in the Bharaiiva period and the facts noted above bearing on 
the Mstory/ of the Kushan and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Jalandhara,' there can be little doubt that; the - Vakataka 
; ^ Empire included the Madraka country. 

8L The same has to be said'about Rajputana and 
the States in Gujarat, The inscrip- 
Rajputana, and Giija Samudra Gupta places the A b h i- 

ras at the head of the group of' the re- 
publican communities of Western and Easten Malwa, and the 
MS la vas at the head: of the group of the MSlavas-Arju- 
: n a y a n a s - Y a u d h e : y a s - M S d r a k a s. The Malava-to- 

MSdraka group '' extends from. S. to N., i.e., from southern 
Rajputana, one above the other, reaching the Punjab ; while the 
Abhira group, beginning in SurSshtra and coming to 
^ ^ Gujarat includes the region next to the south of the Malavas, 

in a straight line from west to east (§145). This is exactly 

.3. Allan, OiSflalo^we of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. Ixiv S. 

It should be noted, in eonnexioa with the theory of Mr. Allan, that 
no Hindu would ever think of celebrating the marriage of his father and 
^ mother. The coins, whereon Chandra Gupta I is caressing Ms wife, could 
only have been struck by Chandra Gupta I himself. 

' ■ Chandra-Gupta I’s pre-Pataiiputran -eoins, as pointed out above, are 
those illustrated in Cunningham, C,A.I., pi. YII, figs. 1-2. They were 
struck when he was subordinate to the Bhars-Siva-Vikstaka Empire. 
The coins bear Tn&ula, wMch was a BhSraiiva emblem. Cunningham 
read the legend as i?Mdfa-0tiptoa(p. SI). But the first letter is wMch 
is confirmed by the anusvira dot on elm* The last letter is sya, not sa. 
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the position which the Puranas assign to the 5bhiras of 
S n r a s h t r a - A V a n t i in the beginning of the next period 
(the Griipta Empire), which we shall see in the next part of this 
book. There were no^aka-Satraps left in Kathiawar or 
Gnjarat in the Vakataka period. They had been ousted from 
there, and according to the Puranas they remained in Cutch 
and Sindh only [Part III, § 148], The Republican India, which 
re-struck coins in the Bhara^iva period, accepted, without any 
war, Samudra Gupta as emperor. It was the case of recognizing 
a settled fact ; when the Gupta Emperor succeeded to the 
position of the Vakataka Emperor, the Republican India 
naturally accepted the Gupta, as it had accepted the Vakataka, 
as their Samrdt, 

82. The history of Southern India of the time is 

treated separately in this book (Pt. IV), 
South. . . . p p , 

but it IS necessary to anticipate a lew tacts 

at this point to understand the Vakataka and the Gupta 
history and its relation with the South. The Vakataka 
Empire under their direct rule bordered on the frontiers of 
Kuntala. This is evident from the frequent clashes which 
occur on the subsequent rise of the strong K a d a m b a kingdom 
of Kuntala-Karnata. To be a neighbour of Kuntala, the direct 
Vakataka government must cover Kohkana and the area of the 
Southern Maratha States, i.e., their sway must have penetrated 
to the other side of the Balaghat Range. The territory to the 
east was occupied by ‘ the A n d h r a s ’ who were within the 
Vakataka zone ; K a 1 i h g a and K o s a 1 a also being under the 
Vakataka overlordship. Before the time of Pravarasena I, 
almost contemporaneous with Vindhyasakti, the P a 1 1 a - 
vas established in Andhra-de^a a seat for themselves. The 
Pal lavas, like Vindhyasakti, were Brahmins of the 
Bharadvaja gotra. They, about the time of Pravarasena I, 
like him, perform Asvamedha, Vdjapeya and other Vedic sacri- 
fices and try to succeed to the imperial throne of the Satavaha- 
nas, the Emperors of Dakshinapatha. Here history was being 
repeated as in the time of Pushyamitra 6unga and ^atakarni [I] 
Satavahana. The Paliavas are described in the Puranas under 
the designation ‘the Andhra Kings’ — ‘the kings of 
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i^ndliradesa as ruliiig over Mekala with Andhra, and are 
specified as ' the descendants {santaii) of the Vindhya- 
kas , i.e., Vindja^akti (§ 176}. A dynasty which lasted for 
about three generations preceded the Pailavas. They were the 
I k s h V a k n s who, on the heel of the extinction of the Satava- 
hana line, try to sncceed the Satavahanas, announcing their in- 
tention by an asvamedha. Their capital was at r i P a r v a t a 
which is now called Nagarjnni konda in the Gnntnr 
district. They are known from the inscriptions of their relations 
at the newly discovered stupa at Hagarjuni konda and from in- 
scriptions at Jaggayya-peta. The Ikshvakus disappear at the 
rise of Vindhya^akti and the Pailavas. The Pailavas were 
Brahmins and the Satavahanas had been Brahmins. There 
was a great Brahmin tradition of imperialism in the South, and 
it was so strong that the moment the Pailavas were defeated 
by Samudra Gupta, the K a d a m b a feudatory of the Pailavas, 
Mayura-iarman, and his son K a h g a, who were Brahmins, 
not accepting the abolition of the Southern Empire, declared 
the re-establishment of the Southern Empire. This was not, 
of course, suffered by Samudra Gupta and PrithMshena Vaka- 
taka. 

83. The main feature of the history of the time as 
between the North and the South is that 
Need for an All-India North is trying to establish an 

Empire. Empire for All-India. This was 

the result of the experience which the Hindus had gained 
during the last empire of the Satavahanas. They found that a 
Southern power could not cope with the invaders against India 
who always came from the north. To have two emperors in 
one India appeared to them as a source of great weakness. 
This seems to be the moral motive for Pravarasena Ps 
becoming the universal Indian Emperor or and 

1 The Pallava [Siva] Skandavarman I, though a Bharma- 
maharajadhimja of the South, never struck any independent coin, and 
his son and descendants remained * Maharajas*, i.e., Maharajas to the 
Vakafaka Samrat. * Maharaja* denoted a feudatory position at the 
time. Sivaskandavarman’s descendants describe him only as a * AfaM- 
rdja* in their copperplates. The title of {Dharma'i MahdrajadMrdja, was 
short-lived and was intended as against the O h o I a s, etc., i.e., the 
South. 
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for Ms successor SamndraGupta expressing satisfaction at 
nniting the whole of India between his two arms. The need 
for this was apparent, both from the past experience of the 
K n s h a n E m p i r e and the new necessity from the rise of the 
powerful SassanianEmpire next-door to India, born in the 
time of Vindhya^akti. That need stood specially punctuated 
in the time of Pravarasena I, when by about 300 A.D., the 
Kushan Empire was practically merged into the Sassanian 
Empire. The Vakataba king performed four asvamedhas. On 
the analogy of the Maha-Bharata digvijayain four sections, 
we may infer that Pravarasena I had his d i g vi j a y a divided 
into four sections, one of which would have been in the South. 
Although we have not yet discovered any contemporary account 
of the digvijaya of the Samrdt Pravarasena, and that the chrono- 
logy of the Tamil literature mentioning the Ary as and the 
V a d u k a s , i.e., their invaders from the North, is extremely un- 
certain, yet it seems certain that the early Vakatakas having 
reached apd occupied the territory on the other side of the 
Balaghat and the Andhra country, had become the next-door 
neighbours of the states of the Tamil-land, and a digvijaya 
over them was made easy by the success of the Pallavas who 
could and did occupy K a fi c h i , the capital of the C h o 1 a s , 
the leading state of Tamilagam. The issue having been already 
settled with the Ikshvaku successors of the Satavahanas who 
had transmitted only a lost prestige and a discredited name as 
the imperial defenders of India, Pravarasena I could rightfully 
declare himself to be the Samrdt of the whole of India. 

84. The Bhara§ivas had made the Gahga and 
the Yamuna free, but it was left to the 
vigorous Pravarasena I, son of a soldier 
and himself a great soldier, to push 
the Kushans out of India. In his time, the Kushan king 
became the king of Kabul, while up to 240 or 245 A.D., accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, the king who sent Yueh chi horses to 
a Hindu king in Indo-China was the Murunda 'King of 
India that is, he was still regarded as the Emperor of India 

1 Jayaswal, Murumda Dynasty \ the Malaviya Commemoration 

Volume, p. 185. Murunda was the royal title of the Kushans [J.B.O.B.S., 
XVI, 203]. 


The Achievements of 
the Vakatakas, 
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Thr^ grest contri- 
butions ; AM-India Im- 
perial Idea ; Bevival 
of Sanskrit ; Social 
Eevival. 


and was reigning in India, aithongh he had left the Antarveda 
of the Yamnna-and-Ganga. 

85. There were three great contributions of the Yakitaka 
Emperor. His father Vindhyaiakti for 
about forty years of the last portion of 
the Bharaj^iva imperial rule was the real 
fighter and empire-builder of the Bhara- 
sivas. Inheriting his energy and Meal, 
Pravarasena I evolved a clear political 
thesis. (1) His thesis was a Hindu Empire for the 
whole of India and enthronement of the ^ a s t r a s. 
(2) A great literary movement in favour of Sanskrit begins 
about 250 A.D. and in fifty years reaches a pitch at which the 
Guptas take it up. We have the drama Kaumudi- 
mahotsava, written about 340 A.D., where the whole 
literary movement is oinematographed. It was written at the 
Court of a feudatory of the Vakataka Emperor by a woman, at 
practically one sitting, to whom Sanskrit Kavya was as facile a 
subject as to Bhasa and Kalidasa. Classical Sanskrit had 
become her vernacular. It had become the Court language. 
Expressions and forms had become set, and everyone in 
the official circle talked and wrote in Sanskrit. The earliest 
Vakataka inscriptions found near or at their capital are in 
Sanskrit. In the South at that time,- — a generation after 
^ivaskandavarman— -Sanskrit begins ruling in royal docu- 
ments. The set genealogical form in the Vakataka docu- 
ments, repeated generation after generation, shows that in 
the time of Pravarasena I, Sanskrit drafting must have come 
into vogue. Samudra Gupta and his successors follow 
exactly the system of Vakataka drafting. At the Court 
of another feudatory, Ganapati Naga, vernacular literary 
tradition is converted into Sanskrit classical poetry wffiere 
the verses written for the Haga-raja in the Bhava-sataka 
remind one of the [Prakrit] OdtM-iaptaSatu (3) The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava gives us an insight into the S ociai Revival. 
Revival of VarTpdsrama and Hindu orthodoxy is 

emphasized very pointedly; it wa« the cry of the time. The 
society under the Vakataka imperialism was seeking to purge 
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the abuses crept in under the Kushan rule. It was a Hindu 
MtrMovLnt which grcly tatered, .nd wh.ch 

^^iTed a wide imperil impUcarion under Pravaraeem. I.‘ 

86 We find the figures of G.figS «»<! 

come royal and national symbols m 

Revival of Art. architecture. The Matsya Parana which 

irple of 6iva o^ Vishnu or of ^y other god^ Jheu ad^tmn is 

TVip "Bliara^ivas liberated the Gra g , 

iHe J^narabiv brought the Y a m u n a 

SS r L the m.-c.u. 

™Siguresofltworiver.goddesse».tDeog«hwouidmd».te. 

Zf2 Vfikiitehae mode them their •impe.ml symbols , 
SI whom they were transmitted to the Ch&l^yosrmdbe- 

creLr./mperfoffiymhott’MSlOlA, 

-the branch line of the Vakatahas-used them. And the people 
were ^ways conscious of the poUtical meaning of this s^bohsm 

r^heBmpi-’ ( ‘the Empire of Aryavarta’).^ IntheNaga- 

s:rsr— - ---- 

propaganda.! ! ^ Makara-Toran^, 

Kamka-Dcmda, etc. are called the dyn^tio imperial insigma (Somrajya- 
clifafcani) of the OiSlnkyas. See also I.A., VII , . 

3 See the seal of the Velnrapalmyam plates, S.I.I., P' J * 

where in the second row the 6gure of Yamuna is in relief with a tortoise 
tZ, and the figure of Gangfi with two pitchers at her feet is m the 
There is a serpent-hood canopy on the head. 

4TA XII 156 163. The Bashtrakuta copperplate of Wapi(Baroda> 

described the triumph of Govind-Baja II in capturing the banners bearing 
the figures of GaAga and Yamuw in these words : ‘ Gwmda.-Ba3a,m per- 
aoni^on oj Jame, taking from Ma enemies the Qahga and tU Ymnuna, 

cits Jk their oeguired a* f/ie s«mefime*WBupreme posi- 

f” lordship(whioh was indicated) by (those rivers in) tU for^ of 

a me»ie eign’-of. Heet, I. A., XX. 276. who attributed them to have been 
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Vikataka idolisation of Ganga and Yamuna, there is the:,icioll- 
sation and idealisation of the land of the Gahga-and-Yamniia 
where they re-established orthodoxy. The elegant monMing of 
the liTer-goddesses' at BhSmara and Nachna are a mkror 
of the Naga-Vakataka cnltnre. The . Vakatakas ' themselFes 
were a Ene of handsome men.. . The (e) Vayn mannseript noto 
that the four sons of Pravira were mmurtapa^, handsome, 
statiie-like.^ The Ajanta Inscription especially notes the hand- 
•someness of Devasena and Harishena.. ■ Under the Vakataka® 
the art of scniptnre and the graphic art of Ajanta which lay' 
under their direct government, were vivified. The tradition wa® 
kept up in the later Vikataka period. The credit of this revival 
of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by the 
present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vakatakas. The seed of 
all architectural modes which reach their full development at 
Eran, Udaygiri, Deogarh and AJanti and even later, are all to 
be foimd in the Vakataka temples at Nachna — the perforated 
window, the gmdksha balcony, the sikhara, the entwined ser- 
pent, the sculptured and ornamented door-frame, the bulging 
shape of the sikhara, the square temple in the residential style, 
etc. [On the age of the Nachna temples, see App. A at the end.] 
87. Their non-adoption of a spectacular coinage Eke that 
of Chandra Gupta I is not due to any 
Coinage. want of artistic capacity but is due to 

their conservatism and partiality for the past. They would not 
imitate the coinage of the Kushans whom they regarded as the 
enemy of the nation and as low Mlechchhas. Its adoption by 
Chandra Gupta I would have been looked down upon by them 
as an act of denationalization. Under the Vakataka influence 
Samudra Gupta himself had to revert, in his feudatory stage, to 
a type of coinage which was national®. 

derived by ^sorm means or another Jrom the Early Guptas," [The Haga- 
Vakataka symbolism had not been discovered in his time.] 

1 P.T., p. 50, n, 38. 

2 See the bnii on the coin of Pyithiviahena I, § 61 above; C.I.M., Pi. 
XX, fig. 4. 

s His tiger-type (which is in gold), bearing the Imperial V^tetaka 
symbol of Ganga, 
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VSkataka adminis- 
tration. 


Subordinates and 
Empire. 


88. The system of the Vakata^ka administration was 
borrowed from the Bharaiivas and in its 
turn it was borrowed by Samudra Gupta. 
But both had introduced certain modifica- 
tions of their own. The Vakataka system consisted of a large 
central state under their direct rule with two capitals and a 
number of hereditary sub-rulers, and an imperial confederacy of 
free states. In the Bharaiiva system the imperial keystone 
existed almost as an eijual brick of the state-arch, while in 
the Vakataka one it became a prominent piece. 

89. The Vakatakas established subsidiary dynasties of 
their relations. According to the Puranas, 
Pravarasena I’s four sons were rulers. 
Maharaja Sri B h i m a s e n a who has left 

a painted inscription in a cave-temple on the Ginja hill, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Allahabad, dated in the 52nd 
year, was evidently the governor of Kau^ambi and probably a 
son of Pravarasena.^ Important subordinate families (e.g. of 
Ganapati Naga, Su-Pratikara), as well as the members of the 
Empire (the Republics), were allowed to mint their own money. 
In the Gupta system, in Aryavarta, the only ruling relation 
was the Vakataka who was practically independent. The 
Guptas preferred to have servants as governors and practically 
stopped the coinage of all subordinates. Both allowed their 
subordinate rulers to employ the title of Maharaja^ after the 
fashion of Mahdkshatrapa, avoiding of course, that term. The 
Vakataka emperor, however, did not translate the Shdhdnu- 
shdhi as Mahdrdjddhirdjay as the Guptas did, but went back to 
the time-honoured Vedic imperial title SamrdL 

90. The faith of the Vakatakas was strict j^aivaism.^ It 
changed only for one generation in the 
time of Rudrasena II, under the influence 
of his wife Prabhavati and father-in-law, 


Keligious Faith and 
Sacred Remains. 


1 A.S.R., Vol. XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX ; E.I., Vol. Ill, page 306. See 
here below § 103. 

^ The Vakataka inscriptions record it ; their coins have Handi. Up 
to the time of Rudrasena I, Maha-Bhairava was the royal deity ; Prithi- 
viahena adopted Mahe4vara [which form is a compromise between Vishnu 
and ^iva]. G, 1, 236. Xaohna has MahS-Bhairava [See App, A]. 
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Chandra 'Gupta II, who were both -ardent Taishioavas. , Bnt 
when Chandra Gupta’s influence was- gone, the fannly atonee 
reverted to their i^aivaism* Temples and remains of the VaM-' 
taka period are prominently of the martial Siva— the temples at 
HachnS, 'and the Bhairava Mngams at Jaso which differ from 
the [Bhara^iva] Ekamukha lihgams at Bhumara and Nakti 
[illustrated by Mr. Banerji ; Arch. Memoirs, Ho*' 16, PL XV ; 
ASWC.-, 1919-20, PL XXIX] ^ All these lihgams artistically 
belong to one school, though the deity-aspects differ. Although 
there is no great fundamental difference between these and the 
Guptan art, yet in aim and spirit they belong to a distinctive 
school. The great guide to distinguish the Vakataka from the 
Gupta remains — which all have been described as Guptan, 
though Cunningham has put in the caution — * Although if is 
prohahU that the earliest specimen of this kind of temple belongs 
to d period shortly preceding the Gupta ruU^ (A.S.E., VoL IX, 
42), — is the distinguishing faith, ^aivaism is peculiar to the 
Naga-Vakatakas and Vaishnavism to the Guptas. Eran and 
the existing Vaishnava remains at Deogarh should therefore 
be taken as Guptan, while those at Nachna, Jaso and mostly 
{if not wholly) the remains at Tigowa are undoubtedly Vaka- 
takan. 


X. 


Appendix on the Lateb ViKiTAXA Pebiob 
[348 A.D.-550 A.D.] 

ANB THE Yakataea Eba [248-249 A.D.]. 


91. 


The, period of Prithivishe^a I [348 A.D.-C. 375 A.D.]," 
with his conquest of Kuntala [c. 360 
A.D.®], is more allied to the former period* 
The later Vakataka period begins with 
Emdrasena II [c. 375-395 A.D.] which is uneventful, except for his 
change of faith to Vaishnavism, under the influence of his father- 


Pravarasena II and 
Narendrasena. 


^ See Appendix A at the end. , ■ . 

2 The Ekamukha lingam at Nafcti near BSioh. It is a youthful face 
as prescribed in Mateya, 258. 4. 

3 Prithivlshena I defeated Kangavarmim Kladamba about 360 A.D. 
Bee Part III, below. 
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in-law, Chandfa Gupta II, After Mm the rule of his widow 
Prabhavati Gupta as Regent to her minor sons extends 
for about 20 years, probably a year or two beyond that of 
Chandra Gupta U. Her son Pravarasena II was a con- 
temporary of Kumara Gupta and seems to have died not at a 
very ripe age, as the son of Pravarasena II succeeded at the age 
of eight. According to the Ajanta inscription, the son of 
Pravarasena II ‘ruled well’ which is rendered in the Balaghat 
plates^ as ‘ Ae who tooh upon himself (the responsibility of) the 
dynastic majesty y on account of the special qualities he had 
acquired by hia previous training [purvvadhigata-gnna 
vi^eshad^-apahrita-vam^a-Myah]. Having succeeded at the 
age of 8, in his Yanvarajya he ‘ acquired ’ {adhigata) the neces- 
sary qualification and he shouldered the burden of govern- 
ment himself (taking it over from the regency). In this sense 
apahrita is well-known in the Gupta literature, e.g. paschdtputrai- 
rapahfitabhdrah (Vikramorva^i, Act 3) where apahrita does not 
denote taking by force.^ The Ajanta inscription which makes 
the son and heir of Pravarasena II come on the throne at the 
age of 8, leaves no room for a rebellion by a younger prince. 
His name is lost in the Ajanta inscription but is preserved in 
the Balaghat plates as Narendrasena. That the prince 
ruled well is corroborated by the Balaghat inscription where 

1 The Balaghat plates are merely a draft kept ready to engrave on the 
blank plates an order of a land-grant when made. It therefore has no 
gift, no donee, no date, no endorsement of registration (like ^driahtam^) 
and no seal cut. Kielhorn under a mistaken notion of the date of the Deva 
Gupta of the Vakataka plates, who was taken to be a later Gupta as pro- 
posed by Fleet, dated this as well as the Dudia plates of Pravarasena II 
wrongly in the 8th century (E .1., IX, 270, 269 ; E.I., III, 260). Biihler’s 
dating proved to be correct. 

2 Kielhorn read with doubts viSvasat. I think, what was intended 
was viaeshat. An expression like guna*vUvd$dt will be meaningless in 
Sanskrit, guna must be present, and here it had already come from 
culture. Xo question of ‘confidence^ arises. This adhigata- gurm-via 
(esha) corresponds to gunavUesa-lcuaodo in the Hathigumpha Inse., line 17 
(EX, XX, 80). 

3 apahrita having been wrongly interpreted by Kielhorn as ‘took 
away the family" a fortune \ it was supposed that there was a disputed 
succession. 
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Narendrasena is described to have kept Ms feudatories of 
K o s a 1 a, M e k a 1 a and M a. I a v a obedient to Mm, ■ The 
overlordsMp on K nut a l a or a strong political alliance there- 
with is inferable from the fact of the marriage of Narendrasena 
with Lady .AJIhita, daughter of the King of Kuntala. 
Narendrasena, according to the chronology proposed above, 
iourished about 435-470 A.D. The king of Kuntala with whom 
he had Ms political alliance through his marriage with the 
Princess Ajjhita at that time was Kakustha, the Kadamba, 
who according to the Kadamba inscription on the Talagunda 
pOlar {E.I., VIII, p. 33; cf. Moraes, Kadamba Kula, pp. 
26-27 1 contracted political marriages with several great families 
including the Guptas. This monarch reached the zenith of the 
Kadamba power (c. 430 a.b,). Kakustha, as the Yuvaraja, in the 
reign of his brother used the Gupta era (§ 128 m). On account 
of the marriage alliance his position improved. The Gupta 
marriages put the Kadambas and the Vakatakas on more or 
less an independent status. By or in the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I Narendrasena’s position must have been greatly 
strengthened as against Ms own feudatories and neighbours by 
his putting an end to the family feud with the Kadambas. 


Trial for Harendrasena. 


92. Narendrasena, about 455 A.D.j passed through most 
troublesome days, which were trouble- 
some both for the Gupta Emperor 
Kumara Gupta, his maternal uncle, and for himself. The power- 
ful Pushyamitra Bepublic, to whom were allied the Re- 
publics of the Patumitras and Padmamitras, rose and 
attacked the Imperial power. They had been subordinate to the 
Vakatakas and were somewhere in Western Malwa, near Mto- 
dhata. Just about that time, evidently connected with that 
movement of rebellion or attempt at freedom, was the attempt 
of the Traikutakas, a dynasty which had been newly founded 
under that designation about that time by DahrasenaJ 
Dahrasena Traikutaka was inAparanta^ between the Tapti- 


1 EX,X,51. 

2 Raghiivam^a, iv, 68, 69 ; Bapson, C.A.D., p. alix. See also the 
inscription oi Vyaghrasena, son of Dahrasena, of 490 A.D,, E.I., XT, 
219, where they are described as the rulers ofAparanfca. 
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western Kjaandesh-Kanheri and tke sea (above Bombay). 
Like bis sovereigns or overlords the Vakatakas, Dabrasana 
adopts a dynastic designation (‘ Traihutaka ') after a place-name 
and a name-ending altbongb bis father who was a 

commoner was Indra-dato. Without any conquests be perform- 
ed an aivamedJm in advance and struck his coins. But be was 
soon brought back under Narendrasena’s control, as he is found 
using the Vakataka Era in 456 A.D. (see §§ 102-106). The 
Pushyamitras before 456 A.Dv were defeated by the Imperial 
power. Narendrasena had the support of his father-in-law’s 
kingdom situated next to Kohkana [Aparanta] and at that 
time either under Kakustha or Kakustha’s son Santivarman 
who too was a very strong monarch.^ 

93. Narendrasena seems to have had two sons. The elder 

Prithivishena II succeededhim and 
Prithivisheja II aad followed by Devasena, who on 

his abdication was followed by his own son 
Harishena. Devasena preferred a life of ease and 
pleasure to the duties of kingship. Prithivishepall found 
it necessary on the break-up of the Gupta Empire to make a 
heroic effort to raise his family from a ' sunken ’ condition, and 
he succeeded, for we find the next king in possession of all the 
Vakataka Empire including Kuntala, Trikuta and Lata. The 
trying period in the reign of Prithivishena II (470-485), on the 
chronology proposed above, coincides with the second Hun 
invasion, c. 470 A.D. His family must have ' sunk ’ along with 
the Guptas. Great credit is due therefore to PrithiTnsheiia II 
for its rehabilitation. Within twenty years or so, while the 
Huns were still powerful, we find the Vakatakas next-door 
to them and stronger than before^ having under their sway 
Kuntala, Avanti, Kalihga, Kosala, Trikuta,^ Lata and Andhra, 
that is, the whole of the Vakataka dominions in the south, the 
Central Provinces and Western India up to Kohkana and 
Gujarat, A new dynasty just then founded by a Maitraka 
general at Valabhi covered the next territory of Surashtra. 

1 Ze& Kadamha Kvla, p. 28. 

S VySghrasetia was the king of AparSnta [Trikuta] at the time[B.I., 
XI, 219], whom we find using the YSkataka era (§ 102 ff.). 
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Harishena. 


The Maitrakas who had beea evidently generals fco the Guptas, 
as they used the Gupta era, probably arose from one of the 
M it r a .Republic s (Pashyamitras, etc.). They must ' have 
been feudatories to the Vakatakas, the next-door power. The 
Vakatakas thus acted as the bulwark in the Cfentral Provinces 
and Western India against the Huns in 470-530 A.D. . 

94. Thus with the end of the Gupta overlordship the 
fortunes of the Vakataka family took 
a different turn. Prithivishena II rescued 

the family fortunes in the days of the disruption of the Gupta 
Empire. H a r i s h a n a , son of Devasena, succeeded to the 
whole of the Vakitaka territory, both their home provinces and 
feudatory dominions. He showed great vigour and re-establish- 
ed the Vakataka Empire. From the time of the death of 
Skanda Gupta, the Vakatakas become a wholly independent 
power. At this period they seem to exhibit great recuperating 
capacity and hold their own in a period of revolution and 
political changes in the Empire of India. All the three princes 
Narendrasena, Prithivishena II and Harishena were capable 
and successful rulers. Harishena’s rule ended about 520 A.D, 
The later history of the Vakatakas is lost. 

95. Harishena, about 500 A.D., had to subjugate 
some of the old feudatories of his house, 
including the Traikutas. This seems to 
be evident from the Ajanta inscription 

and the inscriptions of the Traikutakas. Dahrasena, the 
Traikutaka, had once declared his independence about 455 
A.D., i.e. the year of the Pushyamitra War of Skanda Gupta, 
and was brought back by Narendra^ena under his control 
(§92). But we find again Ms son Vyaghrasena [c, 490 
A.D.] issuing coins, and then the family disappearing, which is to 
be dated in the reign of Harishena. After 494 A.D. no trace 
of their family is found.^ It should be noticed that the Trai- 
kutakas use the era which, as we shall presently see, was the 


Extent of the Second 
TSkataka Empire. 


1 The Pardi plates of VySghrasena are dated in the year 241 [489*400 
A.D.] and the Kanheri plat^ are dated in 245 (E.L, XI, 219; Ocm 
Temples of If. I., p. 68). 
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era of tlie Vakatakas. It seems that this feudatory dynasty 
was finally abolished in or after the reign of Harishena. 

96. A great proof of an effective sway of the Vakatakas 
over Konkana, wherein Trikuta was situated, is an inscription 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL IV, 
p. 282, where a fortress named after the political home of the 
Vakatakas, the Kilakild^ is mentioned as'Kilagila’ which was 
the capital of Konkana at the date of the inscription (1058 A.D.). 
Trikuta was at the western end of the Vakataka Province of Berar 
and Khandesh. Harishena made obedient to himself K u n t a 1 a 
and Lata with A v a n t i , which were at each end of Aparan- 
ta. Kalin g a , K o s a i a and Andhra brought the Vakataka 
Empire from Trikuta and the western sea to the eastern sea- 
board. All these had been parts of the Vakataka Empire be- 
fore. Lata was next-door to the Vakataka kingdom and was 
the old seat of the Abhiras . Avanti had been under the 
Pushyamitra group. In the time of Narendrasena it is 
included in the term M a 1 a v a . In the time of Pravara- 
sena II or Prabhavati Gupta, this was probably transferred 
back to the Vakatakas by the Guptas. The subjugation of 
Lata by Harishena means the final extinction of the Abhi- 
ras and the Pushy amitras, if they had not already dis- 
appeared under Skanda Gupta who had established a governor- 
ship of Surashtra immediately after the Pushyamitra 
War. The addition of Lata to the Vakataka Empire was a 
result of the fall of the Gupta Empire. 

97. The Second Vakataka Empire was so rich that even 

a minister of Harishena could excavate 
decorate with paintings a beautiful 

under the Later Vaka- ^ 

chaitya-building at Ajanta, Cave No. 

XVI, adorned, as the donor himself with 
a rightful pride says, ^ ^ 

' with windows, spires, beautiful terraces, ledges, sta- 
tues of the nymphs of Indra and the like, supported 
by lovely pillars and stairs ’ — ‘ a lovely chaitya-build- 
mg\ 

A member of the same ministerial family cut the Cave No. 
XIII, which is called the Ghatotkacha Cave, wherein the 
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donor gives Ms family history. The family was of Malabar 
Brahmins who married both Brahmin and Kshatriya wives. 
Hastibhoja was the minister when the T akatakaBe va- 
se n a ruled {‘ Fd'MMhe rdjmti Devasene^), The wealth of the 
empire of the later Vakatakas is further illustrated by the ins- 
cription in Gave- temple No. XVII, which was cut as a Vihara by 
a Vikataka feudatory in the reign of King Harishena. His 
family had existed for nine generations, wMch evidently arose 
under the reign of Pravarasena I. They were probably a Gnja-; 
rat family, which is suggested by their names. They proudly 
describe this piece of architecture ‘ the Chaitya of the King of 
Ascetics * ^ as a piece of gem in monolith ’ {ekdSmaham 
dapa-ratnam-etat) where the donor placed a reservoir ‘ charming 
to the eyes \ These donors were fully alive to a keen sense of 
aesthetics and their art was highly conscious. The arcMtectural 
motifs of the pillars are not repetitions ; every piece is an indivi- 
dual conception. The ‘' A^okan’ polish is used on the walls 
of Cave No. XIII but the artistic sense seems to have forbid- 
den its employment on any art moulding of the Ajanta caves. 

98. Some of the most famous Ajanta paintings, e.g., 
Buddha’s return to his father’s palace, the scene between Ya- 
sodhara-Rahula and the King of Ascetics, and the Ceylon Battle, 
are to be found in the two Vakataka caves, Nos. XVI and XVII. 
The caves are pre-eminently of the Aryavarta Nagara variety. 

1 Dr. Vincent Smith took Cave No. XIII, to be a B.C. Century Cave 
{History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 276) on accmint of its polish. 
Bnt the art of * Maurya ’ polish was not forgotten. It was discredited in 
the ^nnga and SitavShana period and was revived in the Vakataka-Gnpta 
period. In the sculptures of the Chandragnpta Cave at Udaygiri and 
also on several sculptures at Xhajuraho I have personally seen the polish. 
The method was not lost up to the eleventh century when some of the 
broken parts of sculptures at Khajuraho bear it as an act of repair. 
Some artistic reason was at the bottom of the discontinuance of the 
polish. At Khajuraho, the outer sculptures are never polished. It seems 
to me that the polish interfered with light and shade and tended to 
obliterate their natural iin^. The chisel protested against the veneer. 
The history of the so-called Mauiya polish before the Maury as is carried 
back by polished prehistoric vajras, made in imitation of bones, found 
in Chota Nagpur, which are in the Patna Museum [the polish on th^ is 
artificial and not the result of constant handling]. 
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99. The Vakataka territory was the meeting ground of 
the North and the South. The Vakataka minister Hastibhoja 
and his family were from the Southern country. And also, the 
Pallayas themselves were a branch of the Vakafakas ; constant 
intercourse between the two kingdoms would have been a natural 
sequence. This explains the occasional introduction of the Pal- 
lava motifs in the Vakataka cave-temples. The Dravidian 
features in some of the sculptures are also similarly ex- 
plained. 

100. It should be noticed that we possess the written 
history of three caves only. But we can safely say that the 
caves which are called Guptan, should be all attributed to the 
Vakatakas, as the direct Gupta rule never reached AJanta, and 
Ajanta continued to remain throughout in Vakataka posses- 
sion. 


100 A. The later Vakatakas, though not Buddhists them- 
selves, allowed their subjects fuU liberty of conscience to 
follow Buddhism. 


Vakataka Horse. 


101. The Vakatakas seem to have been strong in horse 
which is noted in the Ajanta inscription 
dealing with the military greatness of 
Vindhyasakti. Here seems to lie the key to the military 
strength of the Vakatakas. Only a power strong in cavalry 
can successfully operate in the Vindhyas. The horse of the 
Bundelas became famous in later history. The cavalry tradi- 
tion of Bundelkhand is probably ancient. 

101 A. The Ghalukyas must have extinguished the Vaka^a- 
kas. P u I a k e s i n I performed his Aha- 
medha about 550 A.D. at Vatapi (Bija- 
pur district).^ This should be taken as 
marking the close of the Vakataka kingdom. The imperial 
symbols of Qangd and Yamuna would thus be taken over by the 
Ghalukyas from the Vakatakas (§ 86) at this period, which in 
later times would naturally be regarded by the Ghalukyas as 
their own hereditary symbols coming down from the very 
foundation of the family.^ Harishena had under him either 


The end of the Vaka- 
takas, c. 550 A.D. 


1 E.I., VI, 1. 


2 E.I., VI, 362-353; S.I.I,, i. 54 [Chellur grant]. 
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Jay as I mil a or Ranaraga[the graadfattier and father of 
Pulakesin I ]• Harishena is recorded to have snbjngated or 
made' obedient to himself svanirdesa the 

rulers which had been ■ feudatories of the Vakatakas- with the 
new addition of A n d h r a. 

Hari-Eama-Hara-Smar-Endra-kantir 
Harisheno hari-vikrama-praptah (17) 
sa-Kuntal-Avanti-Kalihga-Kosala- 

Trikuta-Lat== Andhra. 

pi svanirdesa ... 

, , — A.S.W.I., IV., 125. 

Evidently the new family of the Chain ky as arose in 
the Andhra country, in the immediate vicinity of Berar, 
Pulake^in’s son Kirtivarman conquered the Kadambas and 
the small rulers of Aparanta, and Mangalesa conquered the 
Katachchuris, before which the Vakatakas had evidently 
already disappeared. The Vakatakas, therefore, must have 
ended with the Aivamedha of Puiakesin I. The ' Bdjd Jaya- 
simka Vallabha ' who in the Aihole inscription is said to have 
founded the Chalukya family (E.I., VoL VI, p. 14) is not 
credited with any conquest, nor is his son Eanaraga. After 
Puiakesin I his sons and grandson established their empire 
over the same territories which had been under the Vakatakas 
(Lata, Malava, Gurjam, Mahari-shtra, KaMga, etc.), which 
means that they were the political successors of the Vakatakas 
and were laying their claim as such. This also explains their 
clash with the Pal lavas, and their permanent enmity with 
them, the Pallavas being Mood-relations [a junior branch] of the 
Vakatakas. The description of the ‘ Eaja Jayasinha Vallabha " 
(EJ., VI, 4, verse 5) shows that Jayasimha had been a 
Vallabha or revenue officer of the king of the former govern- 
ment, i.e. the Vakataka. It seems that after Harishena, in 
the reign of one of his descendants, probably a grandson, or on 
the failure of the Vakataka line, Puiakesin I stepped into the 
shoes of the Vakatakas and claimed their imperial dignity and 
position. Their inscriptions silently pass over the Vakatato®. 
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. : Dates on VSkStaka 
coins. 


The Eea of 24 8 a. D. 

102. We have three dated records of which two certainly, 
and one presumably, are Vakataka. The 
coin of Pravarasena I is dated 76 (§ 30). 
The coin of Eudrasena is dated 100 (§ 61). 

There cannot be any doubt as to these two being Vakatakan. 
Then, there is the inscription of the Maharaja Bhiinasena 
dated in the 52nd year (§ 89). Pravarasena I himself ruled for 
60 years. The dates on his coins and on that of his successor, 
therefore, are to be referred to a reckoning started from 
the previous rule, that is, the time of the coronation of his 
father, which on the known chronology of the Guptas and its 
correspondence with the Vakatakan, must have taken place 
in the middle of the third century. The chronology adopted 
by us above, places the latter’s rise in 248-249 A.D. If 
we can find this era which was certainly used by Pravara- 
sena I, used in any part of the Vakataka Empire in later 
centuries,' we can identify it with the Chedi a, which is 
called, wrongly, by some writers as Traihuta Era, 

103. About the Ginja inscription of the Maharaja 6ri 

Bhimasena, General Cunningham who dis- 
Ginja inscription. covered it remarked that the ‘ characters 

of the inscription are of the earliest Gupta forms ; but the 
opening is worded in the well-known style of all the shorter 
Indo-Scythian inscriptions ’ He assigned the inscription to the 

pre-Gupta time. The style is certainly the same as that of 
the Kushan inscriptions found at Mathura, It reads : — 
Mahdrdjasya &tI Bhmasenasya samvatsare 
50,2 grtshmapalcshe 4 divase 10,2 (etc.).^ 

The name Bhima-5eM, the style of dating and the early charac- 
ter of the letters warrant our assigning Bhimasena’s inscription 


1 A.S.R, VoL XXI, p. 119, Plate XXX; and E.I., Vol. Ill, p. 302, 
Plate facing page 306, 

2 I have given the reading from the tracing of this painted inscrip- 
tion reproduced in the Epigraphia Indica which is better than the one 
lithographed by Cunningham, I am giving the reading of the necessary 
portion only. 
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Gupta Era and the 
Vakatakas. 


Area of the Era 
.of 248 A.D, 

one in the named 
unnamed era: the 


to. the same era in which are dated the Vakataka coins. ' Their' 
value would be : year 52=300 A.B. 

„ TO=324, „ 

„ 100=348 „ - 

The years,' except the last one, fall within, the reign of 
Pravarasena I. 

104. For the period after Pravarasena I, we have one 
solid fact bearing on the question in that 
the Vakatakas, as already noticed, never 
used the Gupta era, even when Prabha- 
vat! Gupta was the regent. 

105 The existence of an era beginning in 248 A.D. next- 
door to Bundelkhand was contended for 
by Dr. Fleeter two contemporary kings 
of the Gupta time date their records, 
era of the Guptas and the other in an 
Parivrajaka Maharaja Has tin has the 
dates 156, 163 and 191 of the Gupta Era in his documents, while 
his contemporary the Maharaja Sarvanatha of Uchchakalpa, 
along with whom the former fixed up a boundary pillar at 
Bhumara in the Nagaudh State, has the years 193, 197, 214 of 
an unspecified era in his documents. The two rulers, on the 
boundary pillars, used neither of these eras but a neutral reckon- 
ing the Mahd-Mdgha samvaisara. Dr. Fleet contended that by 
referring the years of Sarvanatha to the era beginning with 
248-49 A.D. we get 462-63 A.D. for iSarvanatha and 475 A.D. 
for Hastin. Dr. Fleet, however, in 1905 (J.E.A.S., page 566) 
gave up this contention and referred both sets of dates to the 
Gupta Era, on the ground that the era of 248 A.D. was not 
known in or near Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand, and that it was 
known in 456 or 457 A.D. in Western India as employed by 
Dahrasena, the Traikutaka king. It was, however, recognised 
by him that the era could not have originated with the Traiku- 
takas: 

‘ Bvi there is nothing to stamp the era as the Traihuta era and 
still less to prove that it was so founded* (p* 657). 
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Similar is the view of Prof, Rapson.^ To the association of the 
era with the Kalachuris in the twelfth century nobody has 
attached any importance, and this, for the simple reason, that 
there is no room in history for the Kalachuris to have started 
an era in 248 A.D. in the Chedi country or elsewhere. Fleet 
hesitatingly suggested that the founder of the era might have 
been the Abhira king I^varasena who dealt a blow at the Sata- 
vahana power. Fleet also pointed out that the era is somehow 
connected with the fall of the Satavahanas about 248 A.D. 
Prof. Rapson remarked on this : ^ 

‘ But the foundation of an era must be held to denote 
the successful establishment of the new power rather 
than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras.’ 

And Prof. Rapson stressed that it was impossible to connect 
the Abhiras and the Traikutas as belonging to the same dynasty 
or even to the same race for total lack of evidence. Moreover, 
the Abhiras who rose against the Western ^akas arose much 
earlier than 248 A.D. — i.e. cir, 188-190 A.D.^ 

106. The Traikutakas who were feudatories of the VEka^a- 
kas, by using the era used by Pravarasena I, prove their sub- 
ordinate position and submission to the Vakatakas. The Traiku- 
takas employ the feudatory title of Maharaja. The appearance 
of the era in the western portion of the Vakataka Empire 
shows that the era was in vogue amongst the feudatories of the 
Vakatakas. The use of the regnal years of individual kings 
from the time of Prabhavati Gupta to Pravarasena II is in 
a period when the Gupta influence is at its zenibh at the 
Vakataka Cburt, 

107. The only objection of Dr. Fleet that there was no 
connection visible between Trikuta where the era is found in 
use in the fifth century A.D. and Chedi (Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand) with which the Era of 248 A.D. is associated, 
now disappears in the light of the data on the Vakataka 
history. We find the era in vogue in the Chedi country in the 
time of Pravarasena I. Fleet’s former view that Sarvanatha’s 

1 Coins of the Andhra Dynasty^ page clxii. 

2 V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 226, n., citing Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 
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years are in tlie Era of 248 A.D. seems tO' have been., soimd. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Maharaja Hastin was 
a Gupta feudatory and that there was a necessity to fix a 
bonndary pillar between the Yakataka dominions under 
Maharaja ^arranatha and the Gupta dominions under Hastin, 
Both .^arvanatha and Hastin were feudatories and Hastin 
avowedly a Gupta feudatory, ^arvanatha, therefore, could 
only be a feudatory to the Vakataka king, whose capital or 
town at Nachna lay within a few miles of Uchchakalpa or 
Uchahara {Nagaudh State). 

§ 108. There are two facts which establish the Era of 248 
A.D. to be the Vakataka Era. The Puranas, after the fall 
of the Satavahanas register the rise of Vindhya^akti as the 
next great power or as the imperial power succeeding the 
Satayahan^. An era will be naturally counted from the rise 
of anew power whether at once or subsequently— e.g. the Gupta 
Era does not come into force until the last years of Samudra 
Gupta or the reign of Chandra Gupta II [the forged copper- 
plates of Samudra Gupta (Gaya and Nalanda plates), which 
were imitated from some genuine copperplates, are dated in 
regnal years]. Then the second fact to take note of in this 
connection is that Pravarasena I became Emperor and the 
previous Emperors, i.e. the Kushans, had in fact an imperial 
era. To start an era had become a chief symbol of imperial 
position. Samudra Gupta did the same, and he also, like 
Pravarasena, counted the era from the coronation of his father. 
It is apparent that he followed the Vakataka precedence and 
his example helps us here like a reflex action. 

We would therefore call the era of 248-49 which began on 
the 5th of September, 248 A.D. the Vakataka Era of Chedi 

1 Kielliom, JB.L, Vol. IX, p, 129; 

2 The dates of JayanStha, Maharaja of Uchchakalpa, being 
taken to be in the Bra of 248 A.D. his KSritalai plates dated ‘ 174 ’ fall in 
422 A.D., and his father V y ag h r a could very well have been a younger 
contemporary of Prithivishenal, if we take the interval to be that 
of 45 years or so, and he could have endowed pious foundations in the 
capital of his king and might be identical with the Vyaghradevaof 
the three inscriptions at Ganj and Xachna. But the identity by no 
means could be established on the present materials. If they are identi- 
cal, JayanStha’s dates must be in the Era of 248 A.D. 


PART III. 


Mag ad ha (31 B.C. to 340 A.D.) and the 
Gupta India at 350 A.D. 

‘Rajadhirajah pyithivimavitva 
Di vam j ay aty-aprativSry a-viry ah ’ , 

* The King of Kings of irresistible pro-wess, having protected the 
Country (thereby) wins Eeaven\ [A4vamedha Coin of Samndra 
Gupta.] 

a-Samudra^hshitUdndm :=za-Naha-Taiha-vart7nanam [Kalidasa]. 


XI. History of Magadha from 31 B.C. to 250 A.D. 
ANB THS Rise of the Guptas [275 A.D. to 375 A.D.]. 

109. 


Andhras and Lichohha 
vis at Pataliputra. 


Magadha, after the fall of the K a n v a s , according 
to the Puranas, passed on to the 
Andhras [Sata vahanas ] . This 
statement is corroborated by the find of 
Satavahana coins in the excavation of Bhita [Allahabad Dis- 
trict] . I read one Satavahana coin excavated in my presence by 
Dr. Spooner at Kumhrar [Patna]. The Satavahanas, however, 
could not have been for more than fifty years at Pataliputra and 
in Magadha after the fall of the Kanvas (31 B.C.). The Nepal 
inscription of Jayadeva II of the Lichchhavi dynasty, dated in 
Sri-Harsha Samvat 153 (=758 A.D.),^ states that 23 successions 
before J ayade va I, his ancestor Supushpa Lichchhavi 
was born at the city of Pushpapura. The date of Jaya- 
deva I is about 330 A.D. to 355 A.D. as worked out by 
Dr. Pleet.2 Now, giving an average of about 16 years to this 
long list of 23 kings we may place Supushpa in the beginning 
of the Christian Era. The Lichohha vis in occupying Patali- 
putra might have taken a mandate for doing so from the Satava- 
hana Emperor, or they might have independently captured the 
capital, which they had aspired to do for centuries. The 


1 I.A., Vol. IX, p. 178. Fleet, G.I, Introduction, pp. 184-185. 

2 Fleet, G.I., Introduction, 135, 191 j I.A., XIV, 360. 
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distiirbanoe, caused to the SitaTaliaiia Emperor. by the appear- 
ance .of .KadpMses and Wema Kadphises in' Morthern India 
afforded an ample opportnnity to the LichchhaTis to fiH up the 
Yacuiim at, Pitallputra. We may also take, it that their occn- 
pation of Patalipiitra would have ended with the advance ' of 
■ Vanaspara, viceroy of Kanishka, - to Magadha about the close 
of the century.^ ■ ' 

110. The Liehchhavis, having once occupied Pataliputra 

for about a century, must have felt a 
Ksiiatriya dynasty of ■ ■ . , . , 

Kota ' claim . to . re-possess , Magadha 

on the liberation of the Gangetio valley 
by' the Bhara§ivas. But .when the Bharasiva reorgaudsation 
comes into play, we fi'ud Magadha not in the |)ossession of the 
non-Brahmanical Lichchhavis but of an" orthodox Kshatriya 
fam,ily#" This family.' is- called; - the' M.agadha .■ fa,mily ’ 
in the Kaumudi-mahotsava, and by Samudra Gupta it is called 
* the Dynastyof Kota’ (Kota-kula), The founder’s name 
seems to have been Kota; the descendant of Kota who was 
a contemporary of Samudra Gupta and whose name is lost in 
the earlier part of the Allahabad inscription, is called Kota- 
kulaja. The names of these Magadha kings ended in varman.^ 
This family must have come into existence about 200-250 A.D. 

111. The Guptas appear about 275 A.D. somewhere in 

Magadha. Gupta , the first Raja,® rises 
Gupta and Chandra. ® ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

as a feudatory prmca. As later, we find 

the early Guptas connected with Allahabad [Prayaga] and 
Oudh [Saketa], Maharaja Gupta’s fief seems to have been 
near about Allahabad. His son was Ghatotkacha, and 
Ghatotkacha’s son was the first prince who turned the name of 
his ancestor Gupta into a dynastic title. His name was 
Chandra. At the time of the rise of Chandra, called by the 
Prakrit name Cha^a-sena ^ in the Kaumudi-mahotsava, the Mng 

1 See Part I (§ 3S) above. 

2 See in Bhandarkar Annals, 1930, XII, pp. 50 ff., * HiMorieai dato 
in the drama Kaumudl-Mahotsava'* by the present author. 

s Prabhavat! Gupta [Poona Plat^, B .1., xv] appropriately calls him 
ddiraja. 

i For Chandra becoming Chanda in Prakrit see the inscription of 
Olwff^osSti, the SstavShana Mug, puMMied in B.I., YoL XVIII, p. S17, 
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ol Magadha at Pataliputra was Siindara-varman, niling 
from his, palace called S%-6dnga, This palace is named in the 
inscription of Kliaravela as the Su-Gamgiya and in the Mndra-^ 
Rakshasa ■ as the Su-Gdnga. The capital city of Patalipiitra 
thus came down with its ancient palace intact to the period of 
king Sundara-Yarma and Chandra. King Sundara-varman was 
an old man, having a child of a few years of age yet in 
charge of a nurse. Chandra or Chandra-sena had been 
adopted as his son by the king of Magadha, evidently before 
the birth of the young prince. Chandra regarded himself as 
the heir, being the elder, though a Kritaica son. He entered 
into a marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis who are described 
as the enemy of the Magadha dynasty in the same dra-ma 
Kaiimudi-mahotsava.^ The Lichchhavis with a large army 
and Chandra laid a siege to Pataiiputra. A battle was 
fought in which the old king Sundara-varman died. The 
young prince Kalyana varman was carried away to the 
Kishkindha hills by the faithful ministers. Chan d r a founded 
a royal dynasty {rdja-hula). The angry authoress of the drama 
calls the Lichchhavis *Mlechchhas’ and Chanda-sena a 
Karaskara, implying a casteless or a low-caste man, not fit 
for royalty.^ 

112. Before we enter on the subsequent history of the 

fortunes of Chandra Gupta I, let us see 
Oiigin of the Guptas. caste of the Guptas 

which has remained a mystery up to this time. The data 
which we obtain from the contemporary inscriptions are : 

(а) that nowhere they disclose their origin or caste status, 

as if they have purposely concealed it ; and, 

(б) that their caste suh-division was DMrana. 

and coins of Sri Chandra Sati where * Chandra ’ becomes ‘ Chamda ® 
— Rapson, Coins oj Andhraa^ p. 32. For the dropping of sena, ef. the 
case of Yasanta-sena and Yobsantadeva of the same king (G.I„ Introduc- 
tion, p. 186 ff.); Dahrasena on his coins adopts the style Dahra-gana 
(C.A.D., p, clxiv). 

1 The drama is published in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra 
Research Society, Vols. II and III. 

2 Act, IV, p. 30. 
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Wmm tlie InscripMoii 'of .the Gupta'. Princess, Prablaavat! 
Gupta^ , we know that she belonged to DMram gotra. She 
,is eYidently gMng. here her father’s.. goto, as her husband’s 
goto was. diSerent friddJm). Our knowledge, how- 

ever, is expanded by the ' Eaumudi-mahotsava which gives 
the caste ' of Chandra as Kdraskara, . The' Kiraskaras are 
menMoned by Baudhayana as a low community, to whom the 
.Brahmanas should not go and on return from who.in they should 
perform a ceremony of purification.^ The Kiraskaras in Baud- 
hayana are Joined with the Punjabi community Arattm [which 
literally means — 'the republicans’]. Their exact location is 
given by' Hema-chandra, who in explaining the Silvas 
calls them the people of .the Kira valley,^ The place 
Karapatha or Kirapatha was at the foot of the 'Himalayas.'^ 
The S'dlvas were a division of the M ad r as and were at Sialkot 
where their namC' as Sidly derived from Sdim which is also spelt 
as Sdlya^f survives. The Kiraskaras were therefore a 
Punjab people, a subdivision of the Madras, We know that 
the M a dr as were called V a h i k a s and J d rfihaB^\ The 
'Madraka'^ community was thus made up of several 
subdivisions, comprising Silvas, Yartris or Jirtikas 
[whom we call to-day Jits] and others. , Kow, we may recall 
here the grammatical illustration of Chandra-gomin : ' the Jdrta 
{king} defeated the Hufim/ This is pre-eminently referable 
to S k a n d a G u p t a We have thus evidence from different 
sources converging at one point, that is, that the Guptas were 

1 E.I, XV, 41 ; c/. ibid., p. 42, ». 

2 BaudhSyana, Bh. S., I, i. 32. 

3 Hemachandra, A-Ch. IV, p. 23 (Salms tu Kara-huhsMyali)* 

4 Raghiivam^a, XV, 00. Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, Vol III, p. 390. 

5 Wilson .and Hall, V.P., Vol V, p. 70. , 

6 Rose, Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes^ i. 50; Grierson, 

IX., Pt. 4, p., 4, n, 8. M. Karna P,'^ (vers© 2034). 

7 CJ, on ^ Madraha my Hindu Polity^ i, pp. 120-121. It means * one 
owing allegiance to the Madra State,’. ,■ . .. 

S GJ., 54 (I 15), 59 (I 4). The two inscriptions (Bhftarf and Juna- 
garh) describe a decisive and famous battle ; while Ya^odharman’s was a 
mere raid into Kashmir (GJ., 147, I. 6) and the Hupas’ submission to 
Va^odharman was practically without a war. 
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KaraskaraJat s — originally from the Punjab. Kakkar 
Jats ^ in my opinion are the modern representatives of the 
original community of the Guptas. Amongst the Karaskaras 
the particular subdivision to which Guptas belonged was 
evidently Dhdmi^a. The word gotra in Prabhavati Gupta’s 
inscription (Poona Plates) would mean a caste-subdivision. 
Dhawh the Jat clan found in Amritsar,^ may be compared with 
the Sanskrit DMram of Prabhavati Gupta. The Kaumudi- 
mahotsava is in full agreement with and is in fact supported 
by Ghandra-gomin, who is undoubtedly a Gupta author. 

113. The position of the Madraka Jats was probably not 
very low at the time, for had it been very low, King Sundara- 
varman would not have thought of making Chandra-sena his 
adopted son. His original intention seems to have been to be- 
queath the kingdom to Chandra. And it was only due to 
the birth of Kalyana- varman from some younger queen 
(Kaiyana-varma is said to have several step-mothers — ^mdtaraV) 
that the breach between the adoptive father and the adopted 
son occurred. The real cause of the opposition from the public, 
which was very pronounced, seems to be a dislike for the 
social system of the Karaskaras who were not subject to the 
fourfold-varnalramism of the orthodox system. It is the same 
dislike which is expressed in the Maha-Bharata against the 
Madrakas. They had one caste amongst them with social 
equality and freedom, which did not agree with the settled 
rules of the Gangetic society. The compliment was mutually 
exchanged : the Kaumudi-mahotsava taunted at the Karaskara 
caste as rulers ; the Guptas replied — ' we shall abolish the 
Kshatriyas’. 

114, Kow we know from the Puranic history that in the 
reign of Kanishka (and probably also of his successor), Vanaspara 
imported some Madrakas for administrative purposes. But the 
Punjab military dress of Chandra Gupta I on his coins would 
suggest that the family had migrated recently in the Bharasiva 

1 OS* Bose, Glossary, ii. 363, n. The name is pronounced as Kakkar 

-also...:-'"' ^ , „ 

2 Glossary of Tribes and Castes o] the Punjab and N,-W, Frontier ^ Vol. 
II, p. 23d. 
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period after the liberation of the Madraka country by the 
.latter. , Very likely a Bharaiiva king gave Gupta a having 
border-land between Bihar and Kansambi, for it was to sup- 
press a rebellion of the iavaras that Chandra Gupta I had 
gone to his frontier when the City .Council of Pataliputra pro- 
nounced a decree of deposition against him. 

llo, Chandra Gupta I having Ms caste against him and 
being somewhat of a usurper, was disliked 

Expuision of 

Chandra Gupta I. Magadhans of his day, partiou- 

larly as he failed to adapt himse,If to the 
traditional Hindu way of government. He showed a hostile, 
repressive attitude to the people of Magadha. The Kaumudl- 
mahotsava records that Chanda-sena ^ had put leading citizens 
into prison. The people of Magadha looked down upon him 
as something like a parricide. ■ Chandra Gupta I had thus 
several elements arrayed against him. A cry was raised that he 
was not a Kshatriya, he had practically killed ,his aged adop- 
tive father on the battlefield, he had called in the aid of the 
hereditary enemies of Magadha — the Lichchhavis, he had 
married a lady who was neither a Magadhan nor a Brahmanicai 
Hindu. To this we should add that he had defied the imperial 
authority of the Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I. 

116. With the aid of the Lichchhavi power and protec- 
tion he trampled upon the liberties of the people of Magadha 
and put the leading citizens into prison. Alberuni therefore 
recorded a true and historical tradition when he said that the 
kiiig or kings associated with the Gupta- Mia [-era] were cruel 
and wicked. The Hindus had the constitutional law laid down 
in their codes to destroy the king who acted as a tyrant or 
whose hands had the marks of the blood of his parents.*^ 
They planned and rose, called in Prince K a 1 y a n a - v a r m a n 
from the Vakat-aka territory (Pampasara) and crowned Inm 

1 There are other known examples, . as cited above, of new kings 
changing the second member of their name on coming to the throne. 
Chanira-sena slmilariy changed Ms name into Ofmndra Gupta. But the 
hostile contemporaries persisted in calling Mm by his origina!, humbler 
name, and insisted on the vernacular pronunciation for its obvious pun 
lGhan4a:=* fieTc& 

2 Hindu ii, 50, 189. 
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Guptas in Exile and 
their Moral Trans- 
formation. 


king at the Su-Ganga Palace at Pataliputra. The authoress 
of the Kaiimiidi-mahotsava exultantly said — * the, law of Var^a 
is. restored; Me royal family of Clianda-sena is ahoUshedJ ^ This 
happened while Chandra Gupta was on Ms campaign some- 
where between Rohtas and Amarkantak fighting the rebellious 
Savaras. The outlandish monarch was ousted in or about 340 
A.D., for Kalyana-varma was of full age to receive Hindu 
royal coronation at the time.^ In the year of his coronation 
Kalyana-varma was married to the daughter of the king of 
Mathura. 

117, The years. 340 A.D. to 344 A.D., the period of 
exile of the Guptas from Bihar was not 
very long but it was full of consequence 
and future, which produced entirely a 
new history — a new history not onl}^ for 
Bihar but for the whole of India. It turned the Guptas from 
outlandish usurpers into a dynasty of the Hindu of Hindus, 
Magadhan, and protectors and upholders of the Dharma, Brah- 
min and cow, literature and sculpture, language and law, national 
culture and national civilisation of Hindu India. Beginning as 
a feudatory ruler under the Vakatakas with their imperial 
insignia of the goddess Gangd on his coin and the title of Edjd 
only and with no marks of royalty on his person (as portrayed 
on his Tiger-type coin), Samudra Gupta ended with a proud 
sathfaction as recorded on his imperial gold coins marked with 
his Oarudadhvaja^ a satisfaction which is a rare luck of a king 
in history: on his coins which he published after he had built 
up his empire, he registered the realisation of the ideal of Hindu 
hero and Hindu king that he after winning the whole country 
governed it so well that he won the heaven thereby (p. 112). 
He made Sanskrit, after the fasMon of the Vakataka 
Emperor, his court language; he undertook and performed 
a^vamedhas, having made good his restoration to the 
imperial throne of Pataliputra. 

2 Taking the capture of Pataliputra at 320 A.D., and the coronation 
age being 25, the prince having lived in exile for about 20 years, the date 
oi Mtoration would fee c, '340 A.D. 
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AyodJhyS and its 
Influence. 


117 A, Chandra Gupta I who was dying either of womds 
. or of a broken heart on ids expulsion from .. 
Patalipntra, addressed Samndra Gupta, 
one of his younger sons, with tears in, Ms 
eyes, and with the tacit consent and approYal of his Council. of: 
Mnisters,— * yon now, my noble sir, be the king protect the 
kingdom and expired^ The death must have taken place on 
the other side of the Ganges, in the territory of his relations, the 
Lichchhavis. As a Lichchhavi snbordiiiate and relation, his son 
at this moment would have obtained the province of S a k e t a, 
i.e. the adjoining territory of Ondh, where at Ayodhya we 
find' in the .next reigns the Gupta Emperors residing as at their 
second' and favourite 'capital, . It was a . centre ' of . culture. 
Ayodhya had been the home of the poet A'i vaghosha, the 
Kalidasa of the preceding epoch. To , Ayodhya' belonged the 
great scholar Sikhara Svam in.' who became the Prime 
Minister of Rama Gupta and Chandra Gupta ' xiyodhya 
had the orthodox imperial tradition of R a m a ’ s name, a 
name which was given to the eldest son of Sain'iidra Gupta/ 
a name which embodied the whole of the past Hindu civilisa- 
' tion. , Samudra Gupta fully imbibed , that tradition. Hindu 
learning became a part of the political cult of Samudra 
Gupta and his descendants. The mjasa (kingly) bhaMi in 
Vishnu moulded their national actions and their political 
character. Like Vishnu they stood solidly to support the 
kingdom of India. Their bhaMi (faith) is intense. They think 
of Vishnu and they think in Vishnu. Samudra Gupta and 
Chandra €?upta II become practically one with their GocL 
Any one who has seen the Vishnu image enshrined Ijy Samudra 
Gupta at Eran, would be reminded of Samudra Gupta himself 
and see the Kiiig®s figure and dress in that statue. One who 
would see the Vishnu-Varaha at the Chandra Gupta Cave at 


1 G.I., p. 6 . 2 XVIII, 37. 

3 Tile popular name Eama-pala-=:^Eawwal\ retained by tbe Arab 
author Abu Saleh (J.B.O.R.B., XVIII, p. 21) may be compared with the 
names of the Guptas which Cunningham found at AyodhyS. 
They end in pala instead^^of "^gupta, e.g. Samudra palm» Chandra pak$f ©to. 
A.S.a, Vol. XI, p, 99. 
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Udayagiri w:ill be reminded of Cliandm Gupta II : himself 
resening Dhrnva-devi.^ Without understanding the spiritual 
and religious currents of the time which bring about royal and 
national rebirth, one cannot truly appreciate any political 
reformation. It is for that reason that a proper appraisement 
of the Gupta cult becomes here necessary. 

118. You would never be able to decipher the dedica- 
tion of their victories to Vishnu, e.g. at Bhitari and at Mehrauli, 
and at the same time the magnificence and munifilcence con- 
veyed by the asvamedhas and the Garudmadanlca coins, without 
that key. You would not be able to unlock the mystery of 
these Hindu Moghuls minus Moghul cruelty and debauchery. 
You will not get the secret how could Chandra Gujjta II 
abolish capital punishment,^ how he could raise the majesty 
of Hinduism to the very pinnaole of glory, and how he drew 
the limits of good government which no sceptre could extend 
further. 

119. From the Bharasivas up to the Vakatakas there was 

V ^ of that God of social asceticism, 

Old Faith and New. x irx-u ai • -ux i.- i 

that aspect of the Almighty which under- 
takes destruction, the God who though a giver, keeps no 
wealth, possesses no material splendour, the God who is austere 
and sombre. But, on the other hand, the second Gupta king and 
the first Gupta Emperor— Samudra Gupta — invokes that aspect 
of God whose function is royal and rdjasa, who wears gold, not 
ashes, who builds and reigns, protects and rejoices in plenty, 'who 
is the traditional God of Hindu sovereignty. Vishnu is the 
king amongst gods, is magnificently dressed, stands erect and 
solid and upholds the kingdom of His men, is a hero and 
conquering lord in battle — whose emblem is Chakra — the symbol 
of Empire — which irresistibly destroys the forces of evil against 
that Empire of Lord Vishnu. There is the conch in one of His 
hands for announcing battle and for announcing triumph. 
There is, in the third, the sceptre of rule, and finally there is the 
lotus in the fourth, the symbol of prosperity, growth and 
rejoichag for His subjects. The belief in the God-in-royalty, 
Samudra Gupta made the belief of his dynasty and the belief 

i 0/. xvni, m. 2 Wa^Bun, ch. XVI. 
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of his country. His devotion to Vishnu is so great that his 
personality almost merges in Him : 

is a .description in the language 'of the Bhagavad-Giti, and. a 
description wMch.j'accordio.g to the literary practice, of the age, 
has to give a double meaning. , The devotee and his God are 
both described by the same language. This might appear to a 
non-Hindu reader or to a reader who has not entered into the 
Hindu, mystery of bhakti as a blasphemous .assumption of God’s 
attributes.. But it is not so ; there is in the cult of bhakti its 
highest doctrine that there should, be unity (ananyata) between 
the deity and the devotee. ■ The devotee begins to partake of 
the nature of his deity until he is ' spiritually fiiUy transformed 
and . finally become ■ one with ' the deity* •" He becomes the 
' missionary and the agent ' of the Lord. He works as the 
.medium, and. all his works are dedicated, to Ills 'Lord. -.The' 
Guptas felt and believed that they were Vishnu’s .servants 
and agents, that they had a mission from Vishnu, that like 
Vishnu they should conquer the unrighteous and rightless 
.sovereigns, and that like Vishnu they should rule in full sove- 
reignty and bring happiness promised by the lotus in Vishnu’s 
hand, to the people of India.' .'They fully executed this mission 
and Samudra Gupta felt the consciousness that he had executed 
that mission well and won the Heaven thereby. Like Vishnu, 
Samudra Gupta and his successors filled their kingdom of India 
with gold and plenty," with - propserity, elegance and culture. 


XII- PonmcALTHDiA at 350 A,I). akd SxiMUDBA Gupta’s 

Empiee. 

120. We have no doubt that the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta which is his impe- 
Rich details m |5iogj.g,pi3,y written and published in 

330 A.D. States. Me-time,- gives details of the king- 

. - ■ doms and rulers which existed at the time 


1 G.I., p. 8, L 25, 

2 It is not posthumous as Fleet wrongly supposed. See Biihler, 
J.R.A.S., 1808, p, 3S6, It was .pubMshed before his cdmmtdfm ot asva^ 
rmdfms, [Fleet’s mistake misled many including myself.] 
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of tke foimciation of .the Gupta Empire. Yet we kave probably 
a richer description of political India at the period in the 
Paranas. They, in fact, give us a complete picture of Samudra 
Gupta'‘s India with which they close their chronicles. As their 
details have not been studied and the significance of this part 
of the Puranio history has been entirely missed, it is necessary 
to have an analysis of the Puranio materials which, as we shall 
see, are very valuable. 

121. The Yayu and the- Brahmanda continue the threads 
of Indian history where the Matsya stops, i.e. at the fall of the 
Andhras, which, according to their calculation, happened in or 
about 238 A.D. (J.B.O.R.S., XVI, p. 280).^ The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda take up the imperial history again and begin it 
with Vindhyasakti of the Vindhyaka dynasty. They, 
parenthetically under Vindhyasakti — to explain the rise of the 
d3masty of V i n d h y a s a k t i and j)articularly his son P r a v i r a 
— give the history of the VidisaNagas and their successors, 
the NavaNagas,^ i.e. the Bharasivas. Then they give a full 
account of the Vakataka (' Vindhyaka') empire, with its 
component parts, giving the number of the rulers and their 
totals. In other words, they treat the history up to the reign 
of Vindhyasakti’s son Pravira along with the Nava Nagas, 
whose period they give as past history. And then they begin con- 
temporary history : from the Guptas onwards they neither 
give the number of rulers nor their rule -periods. From the 
Guptas onwards, the families were still ruling and those 
families were therefore contemporaries with the Guptas. 
As we shall presently see, the Puranas undoubtedly imply that 
they were subordinates and component parts of the Gupta 
Empire, To this they make a few exceptions, i.e. they note 
also those contemporaries who were not integral parts of the 
Gupta Empire. Their details are accurate and territorially 
specific. They are, therefore, invaluable to the history of the 
period. And as they stop at that, they are to be treated as a 

1 Their contemporaries the Tukhara-Murundas, etc, close about 24S 

or 247 XVI, 289. 

2 Alternative spelling ; Nava Naha. Does Kalidasa intend a double 
meaning by his a-Naha^ in the verse cited at p. 112 ? If a-Samudra^ 
refers to the Guptas, a»NUha^ will refer to the Nakas, i.e. Nagas. 
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eontemporary record, contemporary with the empire of Samudra 
Griipta. The Puranas have taken up the Gupta line as an 
imperial dynasty as coming after Pravira the son of Vindhja- 
lakti. Up to, and including the ^Vakatakas, they have dealt 
with only imperial lines.' ■ The Vishnu .and the Bhagavata here 
give some data which are exclusive to them. ■ .Here they seem, 
to have preferred some independent ,iii.aterials.' . 

122. The Vayn and the Brahmiiida' place the beginning 

of the Guptas after closing the Nagas 

Vishnu, on ttie nse 'were rulers in Biliar up to Champa- 

Ouptas^' Bhagalptir, but the Vishnu places 

their .beginning in the period of,, the 
, Nagas w.here!}y.it implies the rise of Gupta and Ghatotkaoha: 

wmmr> if mimi i 

wiiich means, that while the Hava H.agas riikd at Padma- 
vati, Kaiitipuri and 3.Iathora, the Magadha Guptas ruled 
at P r a y a g a - o ii - 1 h e - G a ii g c s . This shows that their 
first fief was in the district of Allahabad and that at that time 
they were considered to have been natives of ,M a g a d h a . 
The plain .meaning of this .datum is that the Early Guptas were 
rulers at Allahabad, not on the ■ Jumna .s.ide- but . on. :.the 
Ganges' side, I.e. on the side of Oudh and Benares. The Vishpii 
reads mm-Gangd-Pmyaga as one word, which it gives as the 
name of a capital like Paimumtl^ Kdniipuri and Ilaihum* It 
is not an#- Go ^gra" by ..itself, an mclefinite regional term. 
Neither the Bhagavata nor the Vishpu mentions here S a k e t a. 
The Vishnu by putting ; the plural form " the Guptm ’ and 
qualifying them with the adjective the " Magadhaii’, refers to a 
period when the Guptas had been dispossessed from Magadha, 
the pre-ioiperial years of Samudra Gupta. ■ ^ ■ 

123. The other Puranas, on the other hand, give another 

set', of facts about the Gupta dynasty. 

PurSi^^on^Gupta Vayu and the Brahmanda say that 

the ■ descendants of the Gupta dynast 
{Gupta-mmiajd'^)f i.e. the Guptas later than the founder of the 
family, will rule (bhokshyaifde ) : 
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(а) the provinces of Anu-Ganga-Prayaga,^ Saketa 

and the Magadhas;^ 

( б ) [will rule, bhohhyanU, or ‘will rule over’, bhoMy an- 

ti] the Manidhanya provinces of the 
Naishadhas, Yadukas, Saisitas and 
Kalatoy akas;^ 

(e) [will rule bhohJiyante, or ‘ will rale over "^nti] the 
Kosalas, Indhras , ( 'Odras per Vishnu) 
Paundras, the Tamraliptas with the sea- 
coast people and the beautiful capital of Champa 
protected by D e v a (Deva-rahhitam) ; ^ 

{d} [will rale] theGuha provinces {Guhdn, Vishpn), 
the provinces of Kalihga, Mahishika and 
Mahendra,^ [or, "Guha will be governor (palayi- 
shyatif as against bhohshyati) of Kalihga, Mahisha 
and Mahendra.®] 

That the last three Imperial Pro vincas were under 
the governorships respectively of a Manidhanyaka (Vishnu) or a 
Manidhanyaja[a descendant of Manidhanya (Brahmanda)], 
De va, and Guha is proved by the Vishnu’s treatment which 
makes them rulers respectively of these Provincial Govern- 
ments. In the Vayu and Brahmanda text which was here one 
and the same, they are all put in the accusative, the nomina- 
tive being the Gupta-vammjdb ; the name of the sub-rulers are 
taken to be qualifying the provinces, viz. Map^idhanyajan (Br.), 
Devarakshitdm [qualifying Champa], and GuMn [which survives 
in the Vishnu]^ 

1 Or, ^Anu^Gmga and Frayaga^ P.T., 63, 71 . 5.] 

2 ^ WF%ff I 

[ ‘ f%, Vayu] 11 

■ _ , ^ [Brahmanda.] 

^ [ ‘ 3 w [Vayu.] 

® I [Vishnu.] 

® «I%WT % I 

mn ^ vx^f^r^ I p: s [Br., ve.] 
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124. Then the foUowmg eontempo- 

Independent States. , . , « -s 

raries are given wiio are not, under tae 

Gupta dynast j : 

' , (A) The dynast caUed Kanaka ruling Striris htra, 
Bhojaka (Br.), 'Trairajya' (Vishnii) and - Mushika 
{Yishnn). 

(B) The Abhiras of Snrislitra and A vanti. , ■ 

(C) The Suras. 

(D) TheMa-lavasof theArbncla. 

C, and D, according to the BhSgavata, were non-saora- 
mental, though twice-bom, Hindus {vrdtyd dvijal^), and their 
national rulers {janddMpdi) were ‘almost A§udrm^ {sudra* 
prdy&i). 

(E) S i n d h u [the Indus valley] and the Chandra- 
bhaga,' Kail nti (Cutch), 'and Kashmir were under the 
Mlechchlias who were non-Brahmanical ^udras [or accord- 
ing to some manuscripts, antyd^ or the lowest, untouchables]. 
They were Mlechchha Sudras, i.e. those Mechchhas [e.g. 
Sakas] who according to Hindu Law had acquired the status 
of Sudras but were Mechchhas all the same, i.e. foreign- 
ers (§ 146 B). The Puranas are here distinguishing these 
Mlechchha Sudras from the Hindu Sudras. The Vishnu Purina 
actually calls them ^ the Mlechchha-SudraB The Vishjgiu 
Purina adds after Sindhu-ta.ta^the Ddrvtka country*, 
i.e. Eastern Afghanistan which is now inhabited by the 
Darveshkhel and the Dauras, from the Khyber Pass 
westwards. Instead of Darvika^ we have the form DdrmcTm in 
the Maha-Bharata.^ 

125. There were, thus, apart from the provinces in Arya- 
_ _ . varta, three imperial provinces, according 

upta rovinces. Puranas, constituted by the Guptas 

which they caused to be ruled by their governors. The last two 
(c, d,.p. 124) were in ‘Southern’ India. And the second (6) 
was also below the Vindhyas, just at its gate in the West. Prom 
the Hindu point of view this was also situated in Dakshiigil. 
patha, to the south of the Vindhyas, but following the modern 

1 P.T., 55, ». m. 

« HaE, Wiisoa’g Fmmm^ H* ^5, ». 
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terminology ■we shall call it here (1) the Deccan Pro'vince. 
The Vishnu Purana mentions it as the third province amongst 
the provinces ruled through governors, while the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda place it as the first amongst the three provinces. 
The Vishnu Purapa begins ■with (2) the Province of K o s a 1 a - 
Orissa-Bengal-and-Champa, while the other two 
Puranas place the Province of Kosala, etc. as the second. And 
the next, according to all the authorities, is (3) the Province of 
Kalinga-Mahishika-Mahendra. The Bhagavata 
stands by itself. It does not give the three provinces, and 
originally it seems to have included the whole empire in the 
words ^ * (^optOf hholcsh/yaThti TyiodiiThViyij the descendants 

of Gupta (Goptdjf,, Pkt. for Qauptdl),) -will rule the Earth.’ The 
Puranas in general employ the word medini, mah'i, prithivi, 
vasundhard or any other synonymous word for the Earth, when 
they mean an empire.’- If we follow the order given in the 
Vishpu we almost follow the Allahabad inscription. Kosala- 
Odra-Pauyd'fa, Tdmralipti, and Samdraiata would correspond 
to the inseriptional K os ala and Mahd-Kdntdra on the 
one hand* (line 19) and Samatata on the other [in line 22]. 
It seems that a pro-vinoe was constituted by Samudra Gupta, 
the capital of which was at Champa and which extended 
from the south-east of Magadha, through Ohota-Nagpur, the 
tributary states of Orissa and Ghhattisgarh, right down to 
Bastar and the Chanda District. Both the Vayu and the Brah- 
manda place Andhra next to K o s a 1 a . To the old Vakataka 
province of Kosala and Mekala was added by Samudra 
Gupta Orissa and Bengal and the government thereof was 

1 This use is confirmed and made clear by Samudra Gupta’s use of 
prithivl and dharam for * All-India’ in his Allahabad inscription (line 24). 
It means * the Country % ‘ the whole Country In the present text of the 
Bhagavata, however, JTlVT I ] anu-Qafiga 

stands as if qualified by medint. Probably the intention was to signify 
that the Guptas who were rulers originally of anu-Gai)ga Prayiga, enjoyed 
the whole empire or enjoyed anu-Gahga-Prayaga and the Empire. 

s The Maha-Bharata locates the State of the K antarakas in the 
direction from Bhojakata-pura [Berarj-to-E. Kosala, beyond the kingdom 
of the Vend valley [Waingahga] and before ^ Eastern Kosala ’ [Southern 
text : Brdhotcdca\ — Sahhd, 31,13. Kdntdraha corresponds with Ranker and 
Bastar. The other Rosala [SoMdhern KosaZa’l covered Chanda District. 
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controlled from. Champ from -wMcli the routes to ■ Bengal 
and Kosala emanated and also- the river-highway ' was 
available to go right down to Tamralipti. Champd is qualified as 
‘ Devarakshita ' which probably signifies that it w’-as under Prince 
D e va (Dem was the pre-coronation name of Chandra Gupta II, 
J.B.O.B.S., XVIII, p. 37). Chandra Gupta II on the 
Mehrauli pillar is credited to have conquered the Van gas, 
which may mean that as the Viceroy of the East-South he had 
to wage a war. Samatata seems to have been annexed by 
Samudra Gupta soon after his expedition. 

126. The Province of Kalinga-Mahishika^- 
Mahendra (or, -Mahendmbhumi) was made into one unit, 
according to the Puranas. This corresponds with the inscrip - 
tionai divisions in line 19. After Maha Kantara, K a ur a| a, which 
is ' the Kaundla water ^ of Pulakesin II, is the K o li e r u lake 
to the south of Pithapuram between the rivers Godavain and 
Krishna.^ Pishtapura, Mahendragiri andKottura 
are the hill-fortresses in Ganjam.® This corresponds roughly 
with W'hat we now call the Eastern Ghats or the Northern 
Circars of the E. I. Company, i.e. the territory between the 
river Krishna and the Mahanadi. Pishtapura was the capital of 
Kalinga, as noted in almost a contemporary inscription of ' the 
Magadha dynasty’ ruling at Pishtapura and Sim- 
h a p u r a.^ One of the earliest rulers of this M a g a d h a 
dynasty was ^aktivarman and 
^ The Magadha pj^oi^ably the next ones were C h a n d r a- 

V a r m a n and his son Vijayanandi- 
varman. Vijayanandi-varman changed the dynastic name 
from ' the Magadha family ’ into " the Salaiikayana 
dynasty’. This must have happened in or after Skanda 
Gupta’s time. We find a successor of Vijayanandi-varman 

1 One copy of the Vishnu, in place of MahishiJca, gives ‘the banks of 
(the river) Maha'" (Maheya-kachchha). This was probably ‘the valley of 
the Mahanadi.’ 

2 E.I., Vol. VI, p. 3. ^Kolanu ’ in Telugu means a ‘lake’. 

3 V. Smith, p. 300 [4th ed.]. 

4 E.I., Vol. IV, 142 ; Vol. XII, p. 4; Vol. IX, p. 50 and I. A., Vol. V, 
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( V i ]■ a y a d e V a - V a r m a n) even performing a horse-sacrifice, 
i.e. declaring his full independence. It is almost certain that 
the later Vakatakas, when they conquered Kalinga, were assert- 
ing their rights as relations or successors of the Guptas, as well 
as their old right of overlordship over this part of the country, 
and their assertion must have been against the ^alankaya- 
n a s. This ‘ Magadha Ma ’ was evidently the ruling feudatory 
family set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor. They were 
Brahmins taken from Magadha. Their early kings issue their 
charters in Sanskrit. The name of the first ruler must have 
been Ouha which the Vayu and the Brahmapda give. Its 
form as GuMn or OuJiam, [given in the Vishnu Purana] is a 
remnant of the original accusative which is here lost in the 
Vayu and the Brahmanda. That a ruler over Kalinga with 
the name Ouha {‘Ouha Siva’) was a feudatory under the 
Emperor of All-India and beyond (Jambudvipa) ruling from 
Pataliputra, who was Brahmanical in faith, is described in the 
legendary History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon S which is believed 
to belong to the fourth century A.D. It seems to have its founda- 
tion in the fact of Guha’s governorship under Samudra Gupta. 

§126 A. The third unit of the Gupta Empire was the 
tract to the south of the Vindhyas, con- 
sisting of the Kaishadha, Yaduka, 
6ai4ika andKalatoyaka provinces. 
^aiiiha was next-door to Mahishmati.® Taking Naishadha to 
be Berar, and Yaduka to be Devagiri (Daulatabad), we may fix 
this imperial province as being between the Balaghat range and 
the Satpura, the valley of the Tapti river. Kdlatoya is placed in 
the Maha-Bharata between the Abhiras (Gujarat) and Aparanta.* 
The ruler of this province, which was created at the cost 
of the Vakataka Empire, was a Manidhanyaka, a son or a 


The Deccan Province 
of the Gupta Empire. 


1 JDatha-vaThso^ J.P,T.S., 1884, p. 109, verses 72-94 ff. Guha-Sivd-’ 
hmyo rdjd^* (72); **taththa raja mahatejo Jambu-dipasya issaro ’’ (91); 
‘‘tuhyam samanta-bhupalo Guha>Sivo panadhuna, nindato tadise deve 
chhavatthim vandate iti The complaint was made to the Emperor at 
Pataliputra that his feudatory of Kalinga was worshipping a piece of 
‘dead bone’, and reviling Brahmanical godsi! 

2 Wilson, Vishjju Purina, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167. 

8 Vol II, pp. 167, 168. 
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Southern 

Independent State. 


' descendant of Manidiianya,^ Tke province thm created' was 
probably banded over to PritMvisbena on conclusion of better 
relations, for Prithivisbena must be ruling over this portion 
to be in direct contact with the king of Kuntala, whom he 
conquered.^ We find in the reign of Chandra Gupta II the 
Vakatakas ruling in and from Berar. 

127. Then follows a unit in the South, the ruler of which is 
a man named Kanaka, which like 6 u h a 
is a personal name and not that of a 
dynasty: 

Strirashtram Ehojakams chaiva bhokshyate Kanakah- 
vayah (V. and Br.). 

‘The ruler of the name of Kanaka will rule® Stri- 

rashtra and the Bho j akas.’ The pro- 

King * Kanaka.’ . - £ ,, , X I. XI. 

vmces here are more fully set out by the 

Vishnu : 

“Strirajya-Trairajya-Mushika-janapadan Kanakahvayah 
bhokshyati.’’ 

M ushiha is the country of the Musi river which flows 
by Hyderabad to the south. Bhojaka seems to be a part of the 
Southern Maratha country. T rairdj y a is the well-known 
group of the three traditional countries of the South.^ Strirajya 
which is always placed in the Puranas next to the Mushika 
country and in association with Vanavasa, I take to be identical 
with Karnata or Kuntala.® 

128. Now, who could this great ruler be, who is the over- 

lord of the three Tamil kingdoms at the 
Identifieation , , . . 

of Kanaka or Kana causing his rule from the 

Mushika country up to the Southern 
Konkan ? Who is this man called Kanaka ? The Pallavas are 


1 Vatadhanya and Manidhanya were neighbours according to th© 
Maha-Bharata— Wilson, V.P., Vol. II, p. 167. [Vatcidham^Patahana 
:==PdtMn»J 

2 E.I., Vol. IX, p. 269; A.S.W.R., Vol. IV, p. 125. 

3 According to the Vishnu, hhoJcahyati * will make others rule ’ or * rule 
over 

4 See Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 293 — * 
dhafa-tmya\ 

6 Strirajya and Kuntala are probably translations of Tamil words. 
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evidently superseded . at this moment by this new dynast. 
This Kanaka, according to the Purinic description, is nearly 
the emperor of the South. The only ruling family to whom the 
description can refer was. the newly founded Kadamba 
dynasty. May urasarman, the Brahmin general of the 
PaUavas, had got a feudatory state from the Pallava Emperor 
{Pallavmdfa]. On the defeat of the Pallavas of Kafioh!, who 
were the leading power of the South, at the hand of Samudra 
Gupta, Mayura^arman probably declared his independence. 
His son Kahga-varman seems to have defied Samudra 
Gupta to be the Emperor of both the North and the South. 
The date of Kanga-varman is about 350 A.D.^ According 
1 In th© Kadamba Kula [pp. 13-18] dates are given on the assumption 
that Mayura^arman beganhis rule as a result of Samudra Gupta’s southern 
conquests. But this is not correct. Mayura, according to the Taiagunda 
record, started his career as a political bandit and was given a fief by the 
‘ Pallava Emperor ’ whose service he entered as a general and who anoint- 
ed him as his SSnapaii Ipatta-bandha-sathpujam, E.I., VIII. 32. Sena- 
patis received pattabandha (‘.pagree ’-binding ceremony), according to the 
Rdjd-NUi-mayuhha}. No a^vamedha by him is recorded in the Taiagunda 
inscription of his great-grandson. It was probably in his last years that 
he assumed kingship. Of, A.R.S.M., 1929, p. 50. His son Kahga was 
the first to assume the royal designation® varman, Mayuralarman’s 
time should be regarded as 325-345 A.H. and that of his son Kahga, 
345-360 A.D. This is confirmed by the date of Kakusthavarman on 
his plate which he issued as yuvardja. It is dated in the 80th year. 
The Kadambas never founded any era of their own. We do not find 
there the era in which the 80th year is given, before or after any 
more. Prithivishena conquered the king of Kuntala, i.e. the Kadamba 
king who could be no other than Kahga. Pyithivishena himself at the 
time was under Samudra Gupta, and Kakustha gave a daughter in 
marriage to the Guptas. The era used by the Tuvaraja Kakustha 
must be the Gupta era. In 400 A.D. [80 G.E.] Kakustha was the 
Yuvaraja to his elder brother Raghu. The time of his great-grand- 
father would thus be about 32B-340 A,D. or 325-345 A.D. ; that of 
Kahga who abdicated, about 340-355 or 345 to 360 A.D . ; and of Kakustha, 
about 410-430 A.D. The dates proposed by Mr. Moraes in his Kadamba- 
Kula for the Early Kadambas should go higher up by some 20 years. 

See on Mayura^arman’s newly discovered Chandravalli (Chitaldrug) 
lake inscription where he is registered merely as ♦ Kadaifibanath ’ (without 
any title) [A.S.R. Mysore, 1929, 50], and a corrected reading of the, inscrip- 
tion, App. B (below). There is no * MoJcari \ * Pdriydtrika ’ or ‘ Saha ’ in 
the insc. 
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to ; tile Talagunda insoription [E J., 8, 35] . K a b g a performed 
‘ exploits in terrible wars and Ms diadem teas sliahen by 

the Ghauris of Ms promncial feudatories \ K a ri g a was defeated 
by the Vakataka king Pyitbi vlslie]^a I and he abdica- 
tedd Eanaha h&m seems to be a Sanskritisation of the Tamil 
Kanga. Another reading of the Purai^dc name, in the Vishijii, is 
K dna*^ It seems that on assumption of imperial power he 
was by Ppthivisheigia, who was at that time a feudatory of 
Samudra Gupta, brought to book, and his abdication was 
evidently a consequence of his imperial ambition and 
failure. ; ■ ' 

§ 129. The PurEpas help us to fix the period of the rise of 

Ktoa or Kanaka, i.e. Kanga. Let us see 

1^0 Bate of thePu- Jq exact point of time at which 

rSijiic data and the nse _ . . 

of Ktoa or Kanaka. PurS^as are describing here the 

Guptas and their contemporaries. This 
is the last section of their chronicles. The M i 1 a v a s, the 
Abhiras, the Avantyas and the ^uras [ssYaudheyas] ^ 
had not yet come under the imperial sway. They are men- 
tioned as independent states by the Bhi-gavata ; the Vayu 
and the Brahmanda do not give them in their list of Samudra 
Gupta's provinces. Nor do they include the Punjab. They 
assign, in Aryavarta, only the valley of the Ganges, Oudh, and 
Bihar to the Guptas. With th^ definite date— 100 years 
from Vindhya^akti — the Puranas take 348-349 A. D. 
as the landmark for the close of their chronicles, that is, 
the date of the death of Rudradeva or Rudrasena 
Vakataka as their exact point of time. The way the Pura- 
nas show fullness about the Naga history, the Vakataka Empire, 
and its successor, the Empire of Samudra Gupta [cover- 
ing the same area of Kosala, Mekala, Andhra, Naishadha, 
etc.], indicates that this part of the chronicles closing with the 
death of King Rudrasena was composed in the Vakataka king- 


dom and with the help of the Vakataka royal records. The 
death of Rudrasena — 348-349 A.D., being the date of the Puranio 
history of Gupta India, it naturally does not give a full 

1 Kadamba Kula, p. 17. 

2 Wfisou’s Vishnu, Vol. IT, p. '221, not© by Hall, s s©© § 146 below* 
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picture of Samudra Gupta’s empire, and it records the ^akas or 
Yaunas still ruling in Sindh the Western Punjab and Afghanistan. 
The date of the rise of Kahga therefore will also be c. 348- 
349 A.D. 

130. Samudra Gupta after his first war in Aryararta was 
really going over the empire of the Vaka- 
Samudra Gupta and takas, commencing his campaign from 
Vakataka Empire. gy^ar via Chota Nagpur to Kosala, etc., 

the South-Eastern parts of the Vakataka Empire and then back 
into Aryavarta. At this moment it would be convenient to 
trace and follow the course of Samudra Gupta’s conquests. We 
would, therefore, put off the discussion on the Republics and the 
Mlechchha State of Sindh, Kashmir and Afghanistan, and take up 
in the next chapter the wars of Samudra Gupta. 

XIII. Samttoea Gupta’s Waes in Aeyavaeta and 
IN THE South. 


Three Wars of 
Samudra Gupta. 


§ 131. According to the Allahabad inscription, Samudra 
Gupta’s wars in Aryavarta were in two 
parts — one before the Southern expedi- 
tion and the other after the Southern 
expedition. The result of these wars was the Gupta Empire 
as portrayed in the Puranas, almost with exactitude, in the 
shape of its three imperial provinces (§ 125) along with the 
home province of Anu-Gahga-Prayaga-Saketa-and-Magadha. 
132. The first act of Samudra Gupta, which turned the 
scales of his political fortunes in his 
favour, was a pitched battle at some place 
where he defeated two, or rather three, 
kings — ^Achyuta, Nagasena and Ganapati Naga. 
The immediate result of this was that the Prince of the family 
of K o t a (whose name is not given in the verse) was captured 
by his armies, and Samudra Gupta had the pleasure of re-enter- 
ing Pushpapura. The verse 7, lines 13 and 14, of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription describes this as follows : 

udvelodita-bahu-viryya-rabhasad-ekena yena kshanad 

unmuly-Achyuta-Nagasena-Ga 

dandair grahayat-aivaKota-kuIajam Pushp-ahvaye kridata, 
suryyene . . , , tata 


The Battle of 
Kau^ambi. 
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The letters after Ga are lost bat probably the name of 
was there which is suggested by the remaining 
letter and the requirement of the metre. This we can 
gather from the grouping in line 21 which is in prose and which 
begins the Ndgasena-Achyuta group with Gai^fa^ti-Ndga : 

Gamijpati-N dga-Ndgasena-AchyvM-Nandi-Balavarma — ^T h e 
most important personality of the group is Gapapati 
Naga. The great result of the battle being avowedly an 
easy capture of Pataliputra and of the Prince of the family 
of Kota, the battle must have been intimately connected 
with the question of the recovery of Magadha. Samudra 
Gupta himself did not capture ‘ Kota's descendant ' who was 
the ruler of Pataliputra at the time. We may take it, therefore, 
that one army had attacked or laid siege to Pushpapura, and 
that Samudra Gupta gave battle to Nagasena and Achyuta and 
also probably to Ganapati at a place other than Pataliputra, 
and at some distance from Pataliputra. Now, we know from 
coins and from the Bhavasataha, a work written under the 
reign of Ganapati Naga (§ 31) that GanapatiNaga was the 
ruler of Malwa (DhdrddM^a) with his capital at Padmavati 
and probably a second capital at D h a r a. The name of Aohyu- 
t a Nandi as set out in full in line 21, and the coin of ^ Achyuta ' 
found at Ahichhatra which has the same symbols as 
on the Naga coins of Padmavati and also has the same fabric, 
suggest that he was a scion of the Nagas. Nagasena was 
probably the son of Kirtishena of Mathura,^ father-indaw 
of Kalyanavarman king of Magadha and Pataliputra.® 
As Kalyanavarman who had dispossessed Chandasena of Patali- 
putra was related to the king of Mathura and thus belonged 
to the confederacy of the Naga-Vakatakas, we find Nagasena 
and Achyuta Nandi, in all probability led by Ganapati who was 
a noted soldier and the leader of the Nagas according to the 

1 This Nagasena is to be distinguished from the Nagasena of Padma- 
vati, a member of the Naga family, mentioned by B a n a in the Harsha- 
Charitaf for the latter had met with his end not on a battle-field, but on 
account of some political intrigue at Padmavati* No coin of Ms is 
found. He seems to have been a Oupta subordinate. 

2 Kaumiidt-maJiotsavat Act IW 
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Bhlfa^ata/ka, meeting Samudra Gupta in a pitched battle. ' They 
might have been on their way to the relief of Pataliputra. The 
convenient place upon which the kings or rulers from Ahich- 
chhatra, Mathuri and Padmavat! could have converged was 
Kausambi or Allahabad, more likely the former, as the old royal 
route to Pataliputra lay through Kausambi. The proclamation 
of this victory on the Kausambi Pillar seems to convey 
that meaning. The prasasti was meant to be engraved on 
this very pillar, as line 30 expressly mentions : 

bihurayam-uchchhritah stambhah. 

All the three rulers or sub-kings were killed in one day (Icshaijdt) 
on the battlefield. 

133. This war may be dated in or about 344-45 A.D. 

^ ^ ^ immediately after the death of Pravara- 

extstep. Vakataka Emperor. This 

war gave the large tract of the Gangetic valley to Samudra 
Gupta. From Oudh which already belonged to him and had 
been Ms base, his territory extended up to Hardwar and the 
Siwalik, and to the east, from Allahabad up to Bhagalpur at 
least, if not up to Bengal which seems to be included by the 
Pur^ijiio reference to PauB(Jra. Leaving probably the valley of 
the YamunS; for the time being, Samudra Gupta consolidated 
his power in Magadha and decided upon attacking the south- 
eastern end of the Vaki^taka empire. It was far from the centre 
of the VakS.tO'ka seat of power which, up to that time, was in the 
EilakilS. region. To Samudra Gupta it was nearer from Chota 
Nagpur. The VakSitakas evidently governed their provinces of 
Kosala-Mekala through and from the Central Provinces. 
Samudra Gupta, therefore, could cause successfully, apart from 
other military considerations, not only confusion but almost help- 
lessness to the Vakataka Emperor by attacking the Vakatakas 
in Kosala, Mekala and Andhra. The Pallavas who occupied an 
important position in the South at the time were in subordinate 
alliance with the Vakataka Emperor, being their branch. The 
four Aivamedhas of the late Vakataka samrdt had given him 
dominion over all the four quarters of India. In the South 
Samudra Gupta had a policy more of conciliation than of 
aggression. He captured rulers and released them, and except 
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for the territories which were integral parts of the :¥akataka 
Empire — Kosali and Me ka la— he did not annex any 
sonthern territory. In, Kalihga he set .up - a new feudatory. 
His progress, oonseqnently, in the South must haYe been swift. 
At the same time it was very profitable. The whole of Northern 
India was soon flooded with gold presumably imported from the 
South. Samudra Gupta coined only gold money, and at his 
a^Yamedha at a later stage, he struck gold coins to such a 
Yolume that he could distribute them to an unprecedented 
extent. ■■ 

§134. It cannot be entertained that the enumeration of 

— ^ the names of the Southern kings and chiefs 

Southern Conquest. . dn t. i. j i j 4 . 

in the Allahabad record is made at ran- 
dom. The writer Harishena , who was one of Samudra Gupta's 
marshals and a man intimately associated with the emperor 
and who held the portfolio of the Minister of Peace and War, 
must be expected to follow an accurate record of his master’s 
conquests. He was composing history which was intended to 
be published on an A§okan pillar for all ages to come. He 
divided the conquests and submission of All India into South- 
ern, Northern, Western and North-West groups, where he was 
following a geographical plan with accuracy. The string of 
names could not have been put in by haphazard. Further, we 
may assume that the composition must have found approval 
of the Emperor who was alive when the record was published.^ 
Kanchi, Ava-mukta, Vehg! and P a 1 a k k a are one 
division. Palakkaas Palakkada appears several times 
in Pallava inscriptions^ which refer to grants in the Guntur 
District, and also to Vengorashtra which here corresponds 
with Samudra Gupta’s Vengl between the Godavari and the 
lipshna. , ■ 

135. This Southern or the ^Dakshinapatha’ cam- 
paign was not undertaken, as generally supposed, as a dig- 
vijaya. It was a military move against the Vakataka power, 

1 Ante^ p. 121, n. 2. See BShier’s opimon, J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 386, with 
which I fully agree. 

s I.A., Vol. V, pp. 61, 52, 166, coosult also E J., VoL VIII, p. 169 
ikada^^ place % p. 161.] 
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necessitated by tbe result of Samudra Gupta’s first battle in 
Aryavarta in wMcb Ganapati Naga, Achyuta Nandi and 
Nagasena fell. The second centre of the Vakataka power was 
rooted in the Andhra country, where, from the capital Dayana- 
pura ^ the junior branch of the Vakatakas had been ruling as 
‘the Pallava emperors’ FaUavendra^ of the South, 
and had penetrated as far south as Kanchi, the capital of the 
Cholas — the most important Tamil State. Samudra Gupta’s 
sole objective in the South was the Pallava army. If, to 
avenge the destruction of the Vakataka military leaders 
(Ganapati Naga and others) in the North, the Pallavas with 
their generals and feudatories from the South and Rudrasena 
from Bundelkhand invaded Bihar, Samudra Gupta would 
have been placed between two fires. To avoid this junction, 
Samudra Gupta would have thought of taking them and dealing 
with them in detail. He descended swiftly via Chota Nagpur, 
Sambhalpur and Bastar straight into Vengi, the original 
seat of the Pallavas, and reached the battlefield on the Colair 
Lake. It is the old route which takes one direct into Andhra- 
desa. Samudra Gupta did not follow the East-Coast route, as 
none of the lower Bengal and Orissa towns is mentioned by his 
secretary Harishena. The Golair Lake in the seventh century 
again became the arena of a sanguinary fight in the time 
of Pulakesin II.^ If we consider the list of the rulers enu- 
merated by Samudra Gupta’s secretary and prince-marshal, 
we see at once that all these rulers belonged to the regions 
of Andhra and Kalinga lying within the range of the K u r a } a 
or Oolair Lake. They were all, evidently, assembled to- 
gether (§ 135 A) and a decisive battle was fought,^ and owing 

1 E.I., I, 397, where it is described as adhishthana, ‘capital’; see 
Fleet, I. A., V, 154, In the latter inscription it is again called ‘capital’ 
— * Vijaya-Baianapura 

2 This is the title by which they are designated both by the 
0a h gas and the Kadambas, their feudatories. E.L, XIV, 331 ; 
VIII, 32. 

» B.I., VI, pp. 3, 6. 

* The list is (line 19): (1) Kimsalaka Mahendra; (2) Mahakdntdraka 
Vyaghraraja; (3) KaurdlaJca Mantaraja; (4) Fishtapuraha-Mahendra- 
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to some cle¥er movement and strategy on the part of Samndra 
Gupta all the leaders were enveloped, a debacle foUowed 
and they surrendered. Samudra Gupta restored them to 
liberty on terms. Samndra Gupta returned from this place 
— ^the region between Bezwada and Eajahmundry. He had 
no necessity to go to Kanohi. Nor was he interested at the 
time in any other Southern state either on the East Coast or 
the West Coast. He hurried back to Bihar, having defeated 
and generously and diplomatically won over the Falla va group 
and having detached them from the Vakataka allegiance. 
When back, he marched against Eudra Deva who fought 
bravely as every one of his northern subordinates did, and 
was killed with them on the battlefield, probably at 
Eran(§137). 

135 A. Samudra Gupta passed through K o s a 1 a on his 

Sambhalpur route, and then Maha- 
Battie of Colair Lake. _ . . - -i . i i* 

kantara which on the evidence of the 

Maha-Bharata we have identified with Kanker and Bastar. 
Next he came to Kurala. He must have passed Vengp 
but the ruler of Vengi is placed next to the ruler of Fishta- 
p u r a, the capital of KaMga, which was in the Godavari District. 
This ruler (Svamidatta) had also two districts in Ganjam 
round the hill-fortresses of M a hen dr a giri and Kottura. 
Erandapalli was a town in KaMga, in the district of 
Ganjam, in the neighbourhood of KaMganagara (Mukhalingam) 
which is mentioned in the copperplate of Devendra-varman, 
found at Siddhantam near Ghicacole {E.I., XIII, 212). This 
district must have been under Svamidatta of Pishtapura, and 
Dam ana of Erandapalli must have been a ‘raja’ or ruler of 
the status of a district officer. Next to him is Vishnu- 
g o pa , the ruler of Kanchi, who at the time was the Yuvaraja 
to his brother Simhavarman I, or probably the guardian of 

giHha-KauUuraka Svamidatta; (5) Eraf}4<^jpoilo,ka Damana; (6) Kan- 
cheyaka VisMugopa; (7) Avamuktaha Nila-raja; (8) VadfigeyaJca Hasti- 
varmem; (9) Palakhaha Ugrasena; (10) Dawarashtraka Kubera; (11) 
Kausthcdapv/raha Dhananjaya (prabhriti-sarvva-I)akslim5patlaa*raja-, 
etc,)* 

1 For its location near Eilore m tbe Godavari District, 

IX, 56. 
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his son Simhavarman II of KancM. ' From ' Erandapalli to 
Kanchi is a big jump. This can be consistent only on the 
hypothesis that they were together at one and the same spot. 
Then comes the ruler of A v a m u k t a or A v a m n k t a. The 
Ava country or people had their capital Pithunda near 
the Godavari. Ava and Pithunda are noted in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription.^ After him comes the ruler of Ve h gl, a 
tract which Samudra Gupta had already passed on his way from 
MahSkantara to Kurala. It was not possible for Samudra Gupta 
to go to Kanchi, if he went there, without meeting the ruler 
of Vehgi on the way : this is another proof that all these fighters 
were at one place. Palakka, as already pointed out, is the 
same place wherefrom several grants in the district of Guntur 
and near about Bezwada were made by the early Pallavas. In 
the grants the name appears as Palahhada. It was situated 
in the Andhrade^a nearabout the Krishna. D e v a r a s h t r a, 
which figures next in the person of its ruler, fixes again the 
location of all these ‘ rajans ’ at one and the same place. It 
was a district in Elmamhi^Kalingadeia (modern 

YellamanchilU) according to a plate of Chalukya Bhima I^ 
whose another plate was discovered at Bezwada. K u s t h a 1 a - 
p ur a must have been similarly some district-place in the same 
region, though we have not yet recovered its name in any 
other record. Probably except the rulers of Kosala and 
Mahakantara, all these military chiefs— from the rank of kings, 
e.g. Svamidatta and Vishijugopa, to that of district magis- 
trates [against whom no conqueror would take the trouble of 
marching] — musthave been together and must have fought at 
one and the same battlefield. The order in which they are 
mentioned probably represents the order of the battle-array 
or the order of their surrender. Their importance is as 
fighters and military leaders, not as rulers. They seem to have 
been grouped under two chief leaders : [the numbers before the 
names denote their order in the Allahabad inscription. See 
footnote^ to § 135, pp. 136-137.] 

1 B.I., XX, 79; line 11 ; J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 151. 

2 Madras Report on Epigraphy, 1909, pp. 108-109. 
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.1 II 

(3) Makta-bIja of KubIla and (6) Vishotggpa , of 
leading leading 

: (4) Svamidatta ■, I* Mlaraja of Avamukta, 

and 

' (5) Damana of Erandapalli. . : 8. Hastivarman of Vengl, 

9. Ugrasena of Palakka, 
10. Knberaof Devarashtra, 
and 

IL Dhanafijaya of 

Kiisthalapura. 

The main army was under Vish^ugopa, wlio was supported on 
flanks by the Kalihga forces. The battle might be called 
the ‘Battle of Kurala’. By this battle there was achieved 
the conquest of the Vakataka provinces of KosalS, Mekali and 
Andhra. Samudra Gupta returned by the same route of Kosa- 
la, as no other countries are noted by Harishena. We may date 
it about 345-346 A.D. It must have followed soon after the 
battle of Kausambi (344 A.D.). Like Kharavela, Samudra 
Gupta’s campaigns might average one in two years [344 A.D. 
to 348 A.D.]. Starting after the rains he could have returned 
to Patna the same year.^ 

136. Samudra Gupta on his return now invaded the real 
Vakataka centre, the home-province of 
Second Aryavarta Vakatakas in Aryavarta between the 

Yamuna and Vidi§a, or to adopt the 
modern geographical name — ^the land of Bundelkhand. This 
ArySvarta W^ar gave to Samudra Gupta dominion over ‘ the 
Atavl rulers [of Aryavarta] i.e., the Vindhyan principalities 
of Baghelkhand and Eastern Bundelkhand. The war was 
waged, therefore, in the Vindhyan regions of Aryavarta, that 
is, in or about Bundelkhand. To operate in the hills of Panuxa 
is a difficult venture which military leaders would avoid. To 

1 The easy march according to Kautilya (ch. 130) was one yojana 
{7 miles) a day for an ordinary army; for a better one, 1| yojanas, and 
for the best 2 yojanas a day. [The value of yojana to be 7 miles is well 
ascertained by Oonningham.] Tbe campaign of Bamudra Gupta must 
have been swift. 
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Battle of Eran. 


the south-west, Bundelkliand is bounded by the districts of 
Bhiisa [Vidisa] [Eastern Malwa]. And Bundelkhand is much 
more accessible from Eastern Malwa, to which there was 
and has been a good plain road from the Gangetic valley across 
the Betwa or the Chambal. Samudra Gupta would have at- 
tacked the province of the Kilakila-Vidi^a from the plain 
country now lying mostly in the Gwalior territory — the pass- 
age-land of the Marathas to Hindustan. The battle seems to 
have been fought at Eran, The reasons for this conclusion 
are as follows. 

137. As Samudra Gupta built his monuments at Eran 
which was in the heart of the Vakataka 
home-province, it is definite that he had 
a triumphant march into the Vakataka country. In the 
reign of the next Vakataka king, Prithivishena I, we find 
Bundelkhand still under the Vakatakas. Immediately to the 
south of Eran and also to its east there were the Republics 
(§ 145). Samudra Gupta’s founding a Vishnu temple at Eran, 
which was not in the territory under his direct administration, 
is suggestive. In the Eran inscription, where the king has not 
yet assumed the title of Mahdrdjddhirajay and where the set 
genealogy is yet unknown, lines 21 to 26, verses 6 and 7, show 
that after a military victory, Samudra Gupta raised a war 
memorial, like the one raised later by his grandson at Bhitari. 
The inscription is earlier than the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
The word ' Antalca ’ is emphasised in this inscription ; a whole 
lot of kings (pdrthiva’gams sahalah) are noted to have been over- 
thrown and deprived of their sovereignty, and the king is said 
to have taken a consecration ^ and is described to have become 
one whose valour had become ‘ irresistible ’ — a title afterwards 
adopted on his coins. His action in war is given prominence, 
in line 21, which made his enemies fear him even in sleep. To 
mark the glory, he established (line 26) a foundation, which is 
evidently the Vishnu Temple, still existing. On the freeze of 
the temple a funeral-scone is depicted,^ which is unusual, 
and is to be interpreted as the cremation of the Vakataka king, 


1 * Ahhisheha\ 


a Vol. X, p. 86. 
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defeated aBd slain. The town from that day became a direct, 
personal possession of the Gupta Emperor — which is the real 
meaning of the term 

138. Eran is at the gate of Bundeikhand on one side 

and Malwa on the other. The whole of 

Eran a ^ Malwa, both eastern and western, was 

natiiral Battlefield. 

under republics who submitted, without 
any fight, to Samudra Gupta. It seems that at this place, which 
had been a strategic point and had an ancient fort and which 
with a vast stretch of plain country is designed by nature 
to be an excellent battlefield, the action with the Vakataka 
king was fought. It became a battlefield again in later Gupta 
times, as we have the memorial given here to a Gupta general 
(Goparaja) who fought and died here in the time of the Huns, 
where ^ Ms devoted wife in close companionship’ accompanied 
him on to the funeral pyre.^ 

139. Rudradeva was defeated and killed on the battle- 

field by Samudra Gupta. Rudra is the only 
Rudradeva. , . , . , ^ t 

king whose name is coupled with ‘ deva ’ 

in the inscription of Samudra Gupta, and we may take it to be 
intentional. Rudrasena was the biggest monarch in India 
at the time, having succeeded his grandfather who had been a 
true Emperor of All-India. ‘ B&m % in R'udrasena is really not a 
part of the name : as pointed out above we may compare the 
dropping of sena in the Nepal inscriptions where the Lichchhavi 
king Vasantasena is sometimes described as Vasanta-sena 
and sometimes as Vamntadeva. Deva is more dignified and stood 
for full royal dignity. The chronology proposed above makes 
Rudradeva succeed in 344 A.D., and Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
are unanimously dated about 345 to 350 A.D. The Rudra- 
deva of the inscription is thus contemporaneous with and 
identical with R u d r a s e n a I (§ 64). 

140. The Aryavarta kings defeated by 
Iryavarta Kings. gamudra Gupta were : 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 
varman,GanapatiNaga,Nagasena,Achyuta 
Nandi , and Balavarman.® 

1 Fleet, G. I., p. 92. 


2 G. I,, p. 12. 
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This list is divisible into , two parts.' (1) From Ganapati; 
Naga to Balavarman are .the names of the kings already 
defeated in the first Aryavarta War ; the battle of Kan^amb! 
accounting for the three, the last one, Balavarman, might have 
been the ruler of Pataliputra captured by Samudra Gupta's 
army who is left unnamed in verse 7 . If so, B a 1 a v a r m a n , 
was the second or the abhisheha- [the coronation-] name of 
Kalyanavarman. The other group must therefore con- 
sist of the kings and rulers defeated in the Second War or 
in a probable continuation of the Second Ward Of these 
]!Sr§,gadatta is to be identified with the Nagadatta, father 
of the Maharaja Maheivara Naga—a Naga sub-king 
whose seal bearing the Idnchhana of a cobra was found at 
Lahore and has been edited by Fleet in his Gupta Imcrip- 
tions, which according to its script belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D, (G. L, page 283). Mat i la ruled in the district 
of Bulandshahr, whose seal with another Niga emblem 
was discovered.^ We do not know who this Chandra- 
varman of Samudra Gupta's inscription was,® but we know 
that a Yadava dynasty of feudatories had been set up about 
250 A.D. at Simhapura in the Jalandhara Doab [§§ 78 and 80]* 
This house must have been feudatory to the Vakatakas. Their 
names ended in * varman Although in the list of the Simha- 
pura rulers we do not find any name as Chandra varman yet 
it is possible that he might have been a younger cadet who 
came to the battlefield to fight for Eudrasena, or Chandravar- 
man was a second name of some king of the line. The sixth 
king who would have been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta 
and whose name is Vriddhivarman, is described as ' Chandra ’ 

1 Very likely a little later, another expedition was undertaken to the 
west of Mathura in the Srughna country and up to Jalandhara. 

2 I.A., XVIII, p. 289. It is the symbol of the Xaga S'anJchapala, 
There is a conch and a serpent. The shape of the serpent is round and 
rays (abha) come out of its body, i.e. from its body rays emanate. A 
dhyana of Durga describes Sadkhapala thus : dahotiirna-8Uvarnabha^° used 
asa hank an a (bracelet) by the Goddess. 

3 Once V. Smith proposed to identify the Ohandravarman of Samudra 
Gupta with the Chmdravarman of the Susunia inscription (J.B.A.S., 1897, 
p. 876). But the script of the latter (E.I., XIII, p. 133) is much later. 
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ill verse 7 of the Lakkha Mandal inscription [EJ,, VoL I, 13]. 
G h a n d r a- v a r m a n, according to the Allahabad insoription^ 
was a neighbour of Nagadatta who must have been a ruler 
beyond Mathura and whose successor’s seal was found at Lahore. 
There is no room for Nagadatta between Ahi-chhatra 
and Mathura. The grouping — Rudradeva-Matila-NdgadaUa- 
Ohandravarman — is made up in a geographical order : Ma tila 
was next to Rudradeva, Nagadatta was further west and 
Chandravarman* furthest, in the Eastern Punjab. 

140 A. Now the question is whether ail these three rulers 
fought on the side of Rudradeva in one battle or separately. 
Nagadatta and Chandravarman were not in the neighbour- 
hood of Rudrasena, but we know from Indian History that 
kings and allies travelled from long distances to fight pitched 
battles; it is not unlikely that the three feudatories fought 
along with Rudradeva in one and the same battle, which must 
have been expected. This must have been the biggest battle 
of Samudra Gupta, as he notes that all the Stavika kings 
became his servants after his war with these kings, which 
means that the rulers of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand took 
part in this battle and changed allegiance to the Gupta con- 
queror on the fall of their sovereign lord. But as to the two 
western kings or rulers it seems more likely that there was a 
subsequent engagement to the west of Mathura. The Puranio 
(Va. and Br.) description of Samudra Gupta’s empire at the date 
of the death of Rudrasena [§129], which does not include the 
Punjab, would also indicate it. There was thus, more likely, a 
Third War in Aryavarta, a year or so later, 

141. The enveloping movement of Samudra Gupta against 
Date of Aryavarta Vakataka Empire was practically a 

continuation of his First Aryavarta War. 
The three big battles form really one continuous campaign. 
The campaign, therefore, must have been carried through 
quickly. Under a generalship which was so perfect that it never 
met with a reverse or check, the campaigns would have been 
finished easily in three fighting seasons — October [Vijayadasami] 
to April each year. Following the chronology adopted above 
we may date the Fimt Aryavarta Battle about 344-345 A.D., 
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the Second Aryavarta War in or about 348 A,D., and the 
probable Third War c. 349 or 350 A.D. 

XIV. The Submission of the Fboktieb Rulers and the 

Hindu Republics, and their PurInic Description, 
and the submission of Farther India. 

142* After the [Third] Aryavarta War ending with the 
fall of Xagadatta and Chandravarman, 
Frontier Kingdoms, Gupta's period of war ended. 

The Allahabad inscription (line 22) is clear on the point. There 
were only five main states on his frontiers and they became 
part of his empire. (1) Samatata, (2) Davaka, (3) Ka- 
marupa, (4) Nepala and (5) Kartripura paid ‘air 
imperial ‘ taxes ’ and their kings presented themselves in person.^ 
This line of ‘the Frontier Kings' runs from the mouths of 
Ganges through the Lushai-Manipur^- Assam to the Himalayan 
Mountains covering what we call now Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal, and thence onwards to the Simla Hills and Kangra 
(Kartripura), i.e. the hills above Bengal {Pau7},dra], the 
United Provinces, and up to the E. Punjab [the M a dr aka 
country]. The inclusion of Kartripura implies that the result 
of the [Third] Aryavarta War was the inclusion of the Eastern 
Punjab. This is probably also inferable from the Bhagavata 
Purana which does not note the Madraka State in its list of 
the free republican states (§ 146). In the next reign we find 
the Gupta Era in the year 83 [=403 A.D.] dominant up to 
Shorkot (old ^ivipura) near the eastern bank of the Chenab®. 
In Nepal, Jayadeval, the new Lichchhavi king of Nepal, 
was a relation of Samudra Gupta and his submission mea it 
practically the submission of the whole group of the 
Himalayan States on the Indian side. The Gupta Era was 
introduced in Nepal in the reign of Jayadeva I.^ The relation- 
ship was evidently a great factor in avoiding a mountain 

1 AHahabad Pillar Insc., 1. 22, G.I., p. 8. 

2 Col. Gerini, Ptolemy (pp. 56-61) identifies J)maha with Upper 
Burma. 

8 E.l., XVI. 15. 

4 Fleet. O.L, Intro*, p. 135; I.A., XIV, 346 (360). 
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expedition. Samndra Gupta seems to have, later on, annexed 
Samatata to the Province of 0 h a m p a, to have a natural 
frontier up to the sea, which was a matter of necessity 
for an easier access to and the administration of Orissa 
and Kalihga, and the sea- trade with Further India 
(§150). 

143. We should note here that the Empire of Samudra 

Gupta ending with Kangra, leaves out 

Kashmir and Daiva- Kashmir and the plains below it. This 
putra group and their « , i 

submission becomes clear from the Bhagavata, the 

original text of which was completed 
before the submission of the Daivaputr a-g roup lyhom the 
text describes as richly deserving suppression. Line 23 of the 
Allahabad inscription registers the " tranquil fame ’ of Samudra 
Gupta ^ pervading the whole land ’ and his re-establishing many 
dynasties ‘ fallen and deprived of sovereignty ^ The result of 
this policy of peace is immediately given as the submission of 
the Daivaputr a-shdhishdhdmi-shdhi-Saha-M uTU'i^- 
das — which completes the imperial geography of the North- 
West and Kashmir. This was the MlechchhaStateof the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu. The Siiahanushahi made his 
submission in person, for the inscription gives the forms of sub- 
mission which the Daivaputra group and others made respec- 
tively, and the order of their enumeration proves his personal 
submission. The first member of the group is the Daivaputra 
ShaM-shahanushahi. The words Daivaputra and SMM qualify 
sMMnushdM, which were probably necessary to distinguish the 
Kushan emperor from the Sassanian emperor who was at that 
time the next neighbour of the Gupta Empire. The first form 
of submission was that of offering themselves {dimanivedana) 
and the second consisted of two things ; presenting {updyana) 
unmarried girls and giving of daughters in marriage {kanyd-^ 
ddna). The third was the request {ydchana] which consisted 
of two matters : asking for charters for the currency of the 
Garuda coinage within the jurisdiction of their own ter- 
ritories and an application to enjoy the governments of their 
own respective countries garuimadanka-svavishaya-bhuJcti- 
msana-ydchana : ’ asking for charters {idsana-ydclmna) for the use 
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of the Garuda-ooin {garvimadanJca-bhukti) and for the govern- 
ment of their own territories (provinces or districts, svavishaya 
bJiuUi)]. We know from thePaladaorShalada and the 
‘ S h a k a ’ coins of the Kushan subordinate kings of the Western 
Punjab, that they accepted the Gupta coinage.^ They printed 
the efhgy of Samudra Gupta and his name on their coins, 
and it was continued up to the reign of Chandra Gupta II when 
we find his effigy and name also similarly stamped. As to the 
identity of these Gupta kings there cannot be any doubt, for 
the kings wear ear-rings or kuvdda on these coins, while the 
Kushans never used them. These coins, have been already 
described by numismatists as coins allied to the Gupta coinage.^ 
The Icanya-ddna, ‘giving in marriage’ {ddna, as opposed to 
upayam, ‘ presenting ’) of ‘ a Mnya ’ should refer to the Kushan 
Emperor, looking at the system current at the time, that, as a 
rule, it was a big rival ruler who bending his head offered a 
daughter in marriage to the conqueror. 

144. The Sassanian emperor at the time was Shapur II 
(310-379 A.D.) who was the suzerain of 
Sassanian Emperor Kushan Mng. The Kushans at this 

and Kushan subordi- issued from Afghanistan the ‘ Kush- 

ano-Sassanian ’ coins with the title 8Jiao- 
mno-shao? The protection of the Sassanian Emperor and 
the close affiance with him could not prevent a virtual 
annexation of the Indian territories of the Kushans (to the 
east of the Indus) by the Gupta emperor. The Kushan sub- 
ordinates of Kashmir, Rawalpindi and Peshawar were prac- 
tically transferred to the Indian Empire by their adopting 
the Gupta imperial coinage. The personal submission of the 
Kushan Shahanushahi naturally prevented Samudra Gupta from 
pursuing a pohcy of aggression. But the enemy was left 
with potential power of mischief, for, soon after the death of 
Samudra Gupta ^ahaihipati raised the banner of revolt, 
probably with the support of the Sassanian Emperor Shapur 
II. The ignominy of having to offer a Kushan royal princess 

1 J.B.O.B.S.,XVin, 208-209. 

a J.B.O.K.S.,XVni, 208-209. 

3 Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 91. 
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suffered in the time of Samudra Gupta was now sought to be 
avenged by the demand for D h r u v a-D e v ! , which led to the 
final destruction of the Kushan king and Kushan power by the 
march of Chandra Gupta II up to Balkh, the farthest seat and 
centre of the Kushansd 

145. The republics of the Malavas, Aryunayanas, 

Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, 
EepuMics and ^ , .. 1 

' ■ . ^ ^ Prari unas. Sahasanikas, Kakas, 

Samudra Gupta. ^ ■■ ■ ■ ’ 

Kharparikas and others were not on 
the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire as wrongly supposed 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, for, in line 22 (AUahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion) where Hhe frontier kings ’ are mentioned, they are express- 
ly excluded from that category. They were internal States 
and had become part of the Gupta empire by agreeing to pay 
all kinds of imperial taxes and obeying imperial orders. In the 
enumeration of the tributary republics there is a territorial 
scheme. The Malavas, Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas 
are counted from the direct Gupta territory — say, from 
Mathura. The first state is the M a 1 a v a. N a g a r a or K a r- 
k o t a-lsT a g a r a which is situated in the modern State of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Malavas whose thousands of republican 
coins — ^ as thick as shells on the sea-shore ’ — have been found there 
(§§ 42, 46). The Bhagavata calls them the A r b u d a-M a 1 a v a s 
and the Vishnu locates them in Eajputana {Maruhhumi). They 
were thus decidedly in Eajputana from Mount Abu up to 
Jaipur. The territorial designation Malwar (^rf ^iv) seems to me 
to be based on their name,^ To their south, there was the Naga 
territory, and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity.® 
They were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 

. 1 , XVIII, 29.ff. 

2 Marwar of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Malwar, In 
Rajputana I is pronounced as in the South. Malam^Ma^m-tmtaka 
will be the equivalent of Marwar, For Vai^=war, * division,’ see Sirs 
Lai, Inscriptions in G.P., pp. 24, 87 ; E.I. VIII, 285; Both Vaiaha and 
Fataka occur with geographical names for ‘division 
s Rapson, I.C., sec. 51 ^ V. Smith, 162. 
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[where their republican inscription of a time anterior to Samudra 
Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh] right up to the lower course 
of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur State where 
Johiy a war still bears the stamp of their name. This was 
the biggest republican state also in the time of Rudradaman 
[c.160 A.D.]; the Yaudheyas were his neighbours, that is, 
reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava and the 
Yaudheya States there was the small State of the Ary una- 
yanas whose exact location is not known but whose coins 
indicate that they were near A1 war and Agra. The Madrakas 
were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas extending up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-de^a was the plain 
country between Jhelum and Ravi ^ sometimes extending up to 
the Bias.^ In the tract between the Bias and the Jumna lay the 
Vakataka feudatories the V a r m a n s of S i m h a p u r a and the 
Naga king Nagadatta. The other republican group of 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the Abhiras, Prarjunas, 
Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharparikas. None of these struck 
their coins before Samudra Gupta, and this for the simple reason 
that they had been under the Vakataka governor of Western 
Malwa at Mandhata (Mahishmati) and under the Nagas of 
Padmavati. Gapapati Naga, in fact, is called the overlord 
of Dhara [DMrddMsa\. We know now that the Saha- 
sanikas and the Kakas were nearabout Bhilsa, The 
modern Kakp ur was their town which is within 20 miles from. 
Bhilsa^ ; the Sahchi hill was called the Kakandda. In the time 
of Chandra Gupta II a Sahasanika Maharaja, probably a repub- 
lican chief of the Sahasanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple 
in the Udayagiri rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great 
help from the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata calls the Abhiras, 
‘ Saurdshtra^ ^ Avantya^ Tiilem {Saiirdslitra-Avmity AhhlrdJi), 

and the Vishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that in 
Western Malwa there were the Pushyamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in -Mitra. These were 


1 A.S.R., Vol. n, p. 14. 

s J.B.O.R.S., xvm, m. 


2 J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30. 
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the Abhira republics and in their place in later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin - 
ning with the Abhiras .and ending with :Kharparikas is 
almost in a straight line, from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Bam oh, below the Maiava republic and above the Yakataka 
kingdom. The 5bh!ras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith' did [J.E.A.S., 1897, p. 30]. 
He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed' by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Puranas and Samiidra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispossessed in 
the Naga-Vakataka period from Kathiawar. The Puranas 
here throw great light. 

146. The Bhagavata treats the A b ii i r a s of S u r a s h t r a 

and A V a n t i, the ii r a s and the 
Puranic Evidence. i* a i* i! 

Malavas of the Aravali as free re- 
publics. Their rulers are called janddhipdli^, ‘national’ or 
‘popular’ [i.e. republican] ‘rulers’. It does not mention the 
Madrakas. It seems that the Madrakas had already come 
within the Empire of Samudra Giij^ta as a sequence of the 
Aryavarta Wars and were probably the first amongst the re- 
publics to own allegiance to the Gupta Emperor when their 
overlord was conquered. The Suras of the Bhagavata are 
the famous Yaudh eyas. The word Suva {"herd) is a trans- 
lation of the word ‘ their popular title. Eudra- 

daman, 200 years earlier, recorded that the Yaudheyas were 
popularly known amongst the Kshatriyas by their title ‘ the 
heroes The Yaudheyas, according to the Puranas, were good 
and ancient Kshatriyas, They formerly lived, like the Malavas 
ill the Punjab. It is they and the Malavas who had kept the 
Kushan power in check, both at its western end on the Sindh 
borders and the eastern end at Mathura. They were popularly 

^ * sarvakshatr4vishkrita-i^*ra iabda-jatotseka-avidheySiiara ’ (E.I., 
VIII, 44) : ‘ the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered proud as 
they were by having manifested their title of ‘ heroes * among all Khhatri- 
(Kielhom’s translation). ' ■ 
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tnown as ^ i§um\ ' Vm\ The Bhagavata' placing them next 
to the Ibhiras and before the Malavas, puts them between the 
two, which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras 
and to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e. the western portion 
of Rajpiitana. The Vishnu reads : — ' 8aurdshtra-Avanti-^urm 
Afhuda-MambMmi-viahaydmi cha vrafyd dvijd Abhlra-Sudm 
[read &uTa]-ddyd1], bhohshyanti \ Its reading iitidm after AvaMi 
has the variant reading -sim which is confirmed by the Vishnu 
Parana itself in another place ^ and the Hari^Vamia? There 
was, however, a republic of the ^audraya'^m whose name was 
derived from a proper-name ^udra, not the caste-name but the 
personal name of the founder.® But the texts of the Bhagavata 
and Vishnu here evidently mean ‘ Sums ’ which stands for the 
Taudkeyas. The Bhagavata and the Vishnu do not mention at 
all the Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharpa- 
rikas. They had belonged to the Naga group, being in 
Eastern Malwa. 

146A. Then comes the Mlechchha State which is 
described by the Bhagavata as the next state. This was the 
Kushan State. To the inscription of Samudra Gupta, the 
Purana here acts as commentary : 

Sindhos tatam Chandrabhagam 
Kaiintim, Kasmira-mandalam 
bhokshyanti i§udra^ ch anty adya (or, vratyadya) 
Mlechchha^ ch-abrahmavarchasah. [P.T., 55], 

‘Over the bmhs of the Indus ^ and the Ghandrabhdgd, llauntl 
(Cutch^) (and) the ^principality of Kashmir, there vjill rule the 
Mlechchhas — the lowest of the J^udras, who are opposed to Vedio 
holiness.^ 

The Vishnu reads: Sindhuiata-Bdrvlhorvi-Ghandrabhdgd- 
Kdsmira-vishaydn Vratya Mlechchha sudrddydh [or, Mlechchha- 
dayalp sudrdlp] bhohshyanti. The Vishnu is anxious here to 
connect the Indus-Chandrabhaga valley (the Sindh-Sagar Doab) 

1 Wilson, V.P., Vol II, p. 133: * ^ura-Ahhlrah^ cf. Harivam^a, 12, 
837, ^ura-Ahhlrah» 

2 See Hairs note in Wilson’s Vishnu, II, 133, 

s See JayaswaPs Hindu Polity, I, p, 166. 

^ J,B.A,S*, 1861, 234. 
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witk tlie Darvikorvi (the DariTlka yalley), i.e, tke Kiiyber Pass 
with, its hinterland (§ 124), which shows that there was a correct 
appreciation of the natural frontiers of India. The Chandrahhaga 
limit is confirmed 'by the use of the Gupta Era at Shorkot in 
its 83rd year ^ when it is employed there without even the 
specification of the era, which shows that it must have been in 
vogue there for at least 25 years, i.e» since the reign of Samudra 
Gupta.; 

146B. The Mlechchhas are called here the lowest of the 

Sudras. Here we should recall the 

The Miechehlia rule Mdnava Code and the other author! - 
descnbea. 

ties which hold the Sakas in India to 
be Sudras. Patanjali, c. 180 B.G., discussed the status of 
the ^akas and Yavanas who in his time had been politically 
turned out of India yet few of whom remained as subjects in 
India. The Maha Bharata also has discussed the status of such 
foreigners, Sakas and others, domiciled in India who had be- 
come Hinduised.2 Early authorities are unanimous in giving 
the Sakas the status of the Sudra who was not permitted to 
interdiiie with the twice-born Aryans. These ruling Sakas and 
political antagonists, on account of their political and social 
policy, have been lowered by tbe Bhagavata as lower than the 
lowest Sudras, to the position of pariahs (mityajas)^ The 
reason is given by the Bhagavata itself. They not only dis» 
regarded the orthodox system the Vedio holiness ’) but they 
imposed a system of social tyranny. The country under them 
was encouraged or forced to follow their manners, ethics and 
religious theoiies : / fanndthus te janapadds iach-ohMldclidra- 
vddinah/ Politically they did persistently wbat the Saka 
Satrap Eudradaman was made to swear not to do. He, on 
getting himself elected as king, took the oath that he would 
not exact taxes except those sanctioned by Hindu Law The 

■ 1 E.I.:, XVI, 15. , 

2 [I have discussed the Maha Bharata passage in my Baroda Bectur© 
(1931).] M Bh., BaMi, LXV ; Manu, X, 44; Patanjali on P. II. 4. 10. 

s E.I., VIII, pp. 33-43 [Junagarh insc., lines 9-10]: sarva-van^Lai- 
rabhigamya rakshanartha{m) patitve viitena a-pranochchhvasat purosha- 
vadha-nivptti-kpta-satyapratijfiena antyatra sarhgrameshu. Then, Mae 

12 s yathavat-pr5ptair-bali4ulka-bhagaih 
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Mlechclilia kings, however, according to the description of the 
Bhagavata and the Vishnu, followed the general practice of 
their race — exacted illegal taxes (prajds te hhahslmyisliyanti 
MlechchM rdjnaya-rupi9ji>aJ}), They killed and massacred even 
women and children. They killed cows (which had become 
sacred by that time, as the Vakataka and Gupta inscrip- 
tions prove). They killed Brahmins, they took away wives 
and wealth of others (stn-bala-go-dvijaghnaS cha, paraddmdha- 
ndhritdh). They were never ‘crowned’, i.e., legal kings ac- 
cording to Hindu Law, They indulged in constant dynastic 
revolutions amongst themselves [^^liatvd chaiva parasparam'' 
uditoditavamsds tu uditdstamitds tathd] — a condition already 
guessed by numismatists from their coins. There was thus 
a national cry, expressed by the Parana text, practically 
inviting the Gupta emperors and the Hindus of the time to 
eradicate this lingering canker in the North-Western corner — an 
operation which Chandra Gupta II was compelled to perform 
and which he did perform successfully. 

147. This description is the description of the ‘ Y a u n a ’ 
rule and not of the Yavanas, the Indo-Greeks. ^ The Fauna 
has been turned into Yamna, The Brahman da, closing 
the dynasties and rulers contemporary with the Early Guptas, 
says in its second half of verse 199 : 

Hulyahdlam bJiavishyanti sarve hyete maMhsliitalp^ 
and adds by its next verse (200) : 

^alpaprasddd kyanritd mahd-krodhd JiyadMrmikd^ 

bhavishyantiha Tavand dharmaiah Mmalo'rthatabd 

‘There will be the Yavanas in this country propelled by reli- 
gious zeal, ambition and greed, who will be of short whims, 
untruthful, of great anger and unrighteous.’ 

With this opening verse there follow^s a description which 
is a summing-up of the Period. The Matsya, which closed 
with the end of the Satavahanas, also gives the same descrip- 
tion, though condensed in three lines : 


I Of. *Phe Yaunm of the Furanas^ J.B.O.B.S., XVIII, 201, 
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^ bhavishyantiha Juvandb dharmatab Mmato ^rthatab 
tair vimisra janapadd Ary d MlechcJihds cka sarvasah 
mparyayena vartante hshayam-eshyanti mi ^ 

[The Aryan popniation would become mixed with the Me- 
chehhas and the people would decay.] The Bhagavata 
applies the same description to the Miechchhas of Sindhu- 
Chandrabhiga-Kaunti-Kasmira, and gives great details, as 
summarised above, up to the end of the chapter (Bk. XII, 
Chapter ii).^ The Bhagavata is followed by the Vishnu in this 
scheme. It is thus evident that the Yavana of the other 
Purapas is the Mledichlm of the Vishnu and the Bhagavata. 
The Yavana here could not be the Indo- Greek Yavana 
who had passed away long before, both according to the Puranio 
treatment of chronology and dynastic details. These Y av anas 
here are the Yaunas ^ Le, the Yamd oi Yauvan rulers who 
have been shown to be identical with the Kushans. ^ The 
Kushans bore the royal title Yauv or Yauvd, and the Kushans 
are placed in the Puranas as the Tukhara-Murundas and Sakas. 
The Bhagavata shortly after {XII, iii, 14) actually uses the 
form ‘ Ya%na\ 


The Provinces of the 
Miechchha State. 


148. The Sindh-Afghanistan-Kashmir Miech- 
chhas had about four provinces, includ- 
ing Cutch. It is possible that some sub- 
ordinate rulers under them were non- 
Mechchhas, as the Bhagavata says that the governors were 
predominatingly Mechchhas {Mlechdiha-pfayda clia bhubhritab)- 
Kaunti or Dutch was included in Sindh, as the Vishnu does 
not mention it separately. Cutch-Sindh was under the Western 
Satraps whose coins we get for some 30 years after the Kushan 
submission, which we may date about 350 A.D. 


2 Ch. 272, 25-26. 

2 The next chapter is the description of the liberation of the country 
by Kalki from the Miechchhas whom I had identified with Vishi^u 
Ya^odharman, the final destroyer of the Huns ; but his description in 
the Maha Bharata and the BrahmSnda agrees with the description of the 
Brahmin Emperor Pravarasena I the Vskitaka. [See also p. 46, n* 
above,] 

3 J.B,O.R.S., XVI, 287, XVII, 201; , , 
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149. Thus we have here a trustworthy and accurate 
account of the Bhara^iva-Naga- 
ValueofthePurSnie y^^ataka Period and the Early 

mtormation. ^ ^ t , -r^ - ^ . 

Gupta Period in the Piimnas. Itia 

very full for the Vakataka and the Samudra Gupta Periods. 

In fact, our literature nowhere else gives such detailed account 

for any other period of Hindu History before the Bajataranghj^i 

takes up the history of the Karkota Dynasty (7th century 

A.D.). 

PtJRTHER IlJTDIA, 

149 A. Purtherindia was recognized as part of India 
in the Bharasiva-Vakataka Period. In 
the Matsya Purana for the first time we 
find that recognition.^ Between the 
Himavat and the Sea, Bharatavarsha stands, but it covers a 
larger area on account of Indians [Bhdratl praja] living in 
eight more islands or sea-girt lands (dvipas), ‘ which are mutual- 
ly inaccessible on account of the sea intervening ’. India is the 
ninth in that sea-girt system. This clearly means that the 
eight dvipas or islands and peninsulas, inhabited by Indians, 
were in one direction from the Indian peninsula. The direction 


Further India and 
her Recognition. 


^ Matsya, eh. 113. 1-14 ; [Of. Vayu Text, i, ch. 45, 69-86.] 

^ 'j 

( 1 ) 

'SW? WTi:t VSIT: (5) 

^TiiDCfr srm witft w n [Yayu, 75]. 

II (7) 

[Vayu, 78] 

sfTJrftWflT qrot: g (g) 

g ftv: I (9) 

Then follows the desoription of the ninth dvipa or section of Bharata- 
varsha, which covers ■&e whole of India, called here Jltdanavadvipd* 
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is indicated by the situation of Tdmra one of the 

eight Hindu dvipas. All these dvipas were to the east,' that 
Is, they constituted what we call to-day Further' India . 
Indfadvtpa, the first dvipa in the list, has been satisfactorily 
identified with Burmad The Malay Peninsula was well known 
to Indians at that time, a fact evidenced by an inscription of 
the fourth century A.D. inscribed on a pillar [in the present 
district of Wellesly] by a Hindu sea-captain {Mahdndviha) 
Budhagupta of Eastern India, ^ and it is very probable that the 
Kasem or Kaserumat dvipa which is mentioned next to India- 
dvipa, meant ' the present Straits Settlements. ■ The next 
class begins with Tamraparni (the older name of Ceylon): 
Tamraparna, C4abhastiman, Nagadvipa, Saumya, Gandharva, 
and Varuna dvipas. Nagadvipa is Nicobar.^ We know from 
Cambodian inscriptions that Cambodia (Indo-China) was held 
by the Nagas who were superseded by the orthodox Hindu 
dynasty of Kaimdinya from India.^ We may take ‘ Naga ’ to 
be the ethnic designation of the pre-Hindu inhabitants of these 
colonies. Gabhastimto [‘Island of the Sun’], Saumya, Gan- 
dharva and Yaruna represent the Archipelago (Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc.), out of which Sumatra-Java had certainly settlements of 
Indians before the fourth century A.D. It is certain that the 
Puranas in the third and fourth centuries are conscious of the 
Hindu colonies in Further India, and treat them as parts of 
Bharatavarsha.^ Their Bharatavarsha, which was primarily 
India, was at this point of time interpreted as India -cum - 
Greater India, which latter taking Ceylon, consisted of 
eight units or divisions, called dvipas. 

1 S. NT. 1922 (March), now reprinted in Ms edi- 

tion of Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India (1924), p. 749. His 
identification of Kmerwnat with the Malay Peninsula is reasonable. But 
the other proposals are hopeless. 

2 lUd., p. 752, citing Kern, VG,, III (1915), p. 255. 

^ Gerini, Ptolemy's Geography^ pp. 

^ Champa by Dr. R. 0. Mazumdar, ii. 18, 23. 

S The VSyu shows a detailed knowledge of the ArcMpeiago and gives 
in a new chapter [ch. 48] ncanes current in Gupta times, e.g., Ahgtt 
[Champa], Mvdaya^ etc. 
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Samudra Gupta and 
Further India. 


150. In line 23 in the group of Shahinnshahi and others, 
i.e., the group of what we should call to- 
day the States ' under the sphere of in- 
fiuence \ we have ^ Saifhhalaka-ddibMs cha 
saTva-dvlpa-vdsibhih^ ^tlie king of 8 inihala and all the other 
islanders (or, Oceanic rulers) who made their submission and 
acknowledged Samudra Gupta as their Emperor. They paid 
no taxes but brought presents and expressly accepted his head- 
ship. Samudra Gupta describes this as uniting the whole land..., 
within his two arms. His India or Prithivi, there- 
fore, embraced within its bounds Furtherindia. ^ All the 
dvlpas ’ here meant all the Indian colonies of Bharatavarsha 
(§ 149 A), of the Bhdrati p>rafd. Dr. Vincent Smith thinks that 
the embassy of Meghavarna of Ceylon, come to obtain permission 
for erecting a monastery for the Simhalese pilgrims at Bodh- 
gaya, was alluded to by Samudra Gupta in his inscription as 
presenting tribute.^ But the two matters seem to be quite 
independent. In the inscription the reference is not to the 
king of Ceylon only but also to the rulers of ‘ all the ’ d v i p a s . 
That there were other Indian colonies at the time which had 
been in communication with the home-land is a well-known 
fact. We have in the third century a Sanskrit inscription 
in G h a m p a [Cambodia] of a king belonging to the dynasty 
of Sri Mara Kaundinya^, anticipating the favourite 
VasantatilaJcd metre and the language and style of the 
Vakataka and Gupta inscriptions. This inscription estab- 
lishes that the connection of the colonies with the Bhara^iva 
and Vakataka India and with the revivalism of Sanskrit in 
the home-land had been fully maintained. All official inscrip- 
tions in India in the second century A.D., both in the South 
and in the North, had been in Prakrit.^ Bhadravarman 


1 E.H.L,pp. 304-305. 

2 Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar; Inscription No. 1. Of. also 
J.R.A.S., 1912, 677, where Fan Ye (d. 445 A.D.) is cited as describing 
[Gupta] India from Kabul to Burma or Annam. 

3 With the single exception of the Junagarh inscription of Rudrada- 
man who was particularly learned in Sanskrit and who tried to make 
himself an orthodox Hindu king, having come in by election. 
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Wan-Bo%4a ’ of the Chinese] who defeated the Chinese forces 
[380-410 A.D.], was a contemporary of Chandra Giapta II. 
His father, a contemporary of vSamndra Gnpta, was fighting 
the Chinese Emperor at the time, and would have welcomed 
connection with the Indian Emperor. Bhadravarman’s son^ 
Gahgaraja, actually retired to India to pass his days on the 
Ganges and then went back to Champa and ruled.^ The 
connection of the Hindu king of Ennan with India since 
245 A.D. is also a recorded fact. The impress of the time 
of Samndra Gupta on the Hindu Colonies is marked in 
such a degree that the Allahabad inscription is necessarily to 
be taken seriously — as seriously as it is taken with regard to its 
Indian matters. Samudra Gupta^s reign coincides with a new 
social system on Hindu lines in Fun an under Srutavar- 
man.^ About the same time in the Hindu colony of Western 
Java we find inscriptions being written in Sanskrit in the 
script of 'the fourth or fifth century A.D.’ And Sumatra 
gets so much of orthodox Hindu culture just before the arrival 
of F a H i e n that he found : ‘ various forms of error and Brah- 
manism flourishing while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking of ^ 
(Fa Hien, p. 113). We have the evidence of Fa Hien that 
Tamralipti, which, as we have seen, became a Guptan port 
by annexation in Samndra Gupta’s time, was a brisk port for 
regular communication between India and Ceylon. To Tamra- 
lipti the traveller had to go from Champa [Bhagalpur], which 
was a capital in his time — fact fully corroborating the state- 
ment of the Puranas on the Gupta organisation of the Province 
of Champa-Tamralipti. Fa Hien found a large merchant-ship 
sailing for Ceylon w'bich he calls S i m h a 1 a [just as in Samudra 
Gupta’s inscription], and embarked for that island. The con- 
nection between Ceylon and India had been easy and constant 
enough to compel the SaimhalakaKingto accept the im- 
perial position of Samudra Gupta. Tamralipti was also the chief 

3. Champa^ pp 26-29. 

2 Coomaraswamy ; Mistory of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 181 [see 
authorities cited therein]; Finot in Indian Historical Quarterly , 1925» 
VoLI, p. 612. 
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port in Northern India for Further India. Its annexation to 
the Province of Champa was with a view to come in close touch 
with the colonies in Further India and to control the sea-trade.^ 
There was here a well-considered and well-calculated policy. 
The inscription is not a vague record of accidental visits from 
Ceylon and other islands, but is a record of the results of a 
conscious imperial policy. 

151 . Evidence of A r t further establishes a Guptan connec- 
tion with Indian Colonies. Pieces of sculpture going back to 
the fourth century A.D. have been noticed as bearing the 
stamp of the Vakataka-Gupta Art, and temples of the Gupta 
type have been found in Cambodia.^ Similarly the introduction 
of the Gupta script and its adaptation in Burma, and the 
large finds of Gupta terracottas in Burma are to be noted.^ 
The history of Art in subsequent centuries in Indonesia 
is so indissolubly knit with the Gupta art that it is to be 
regarded as bearing solid testimony to the introduction of 
Gupta influence beginning with Samudra Gupta’s time. 
Samudra Gupta, if not politically, yet culturally, did cause 
the unity of Further India with the Motherland within his 
two arms^. 

151 A. Samudra Gupta in every respect carried out the 
Hindu ideal of imperialism.^ According 

Hindu Ideal Maha-Bharata, Simhala [Ceylon] 

and the Hindu Dvipas or colonies were integral parts of the 
Indian Empire of the Hindu Samrat.^ According to that 

1 Influx of gold was probably more from Further India, than from 
the South. F. India produced much gold. 

2 Coomaraswamy : 157, 182, 183. 

s CJoomaraswamy, IMd., p. 169. V. Smith, Early History, 4th ed., p. 
297, w., asserts the introduction of the Gupta Era in Burma. I learn 
from Mr. Umya, Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma, that no 
record in the Gupta Era has been found in Burma. But see Fuhrer’s 
APR., for June, 1894. On the adaptation of the Gupta script to Burmese 
phonetics in the Pyu inscriptions see the forms in E.I. XII. 127. 

4 *bahu-v%ryya-pra^ara-dMram-handha8ya" ; L, 24, AIL Insc., G.I., 

p*8. „ 

5 M.Bh., Sabha, XIV, 9-12, XXXVII, 20. 

6 JUd„ XXXI, 73-74,' [see also Southern Text, 0. XXXIV]. 
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ideal the whole of India including Afghanistan^ must be 
comprised in that empire. But the empire must not go further 
west and be at the cost of the liberties of the countries beyond 
Afghanistan. The traditional international morality of Hindu 
India was noted by the Greek writers and the Arab Snlaiman.^ 
The Law of Mann, which fixes the western boundary of India, 
was scmpnlonsly observed by Samndra Gtipta. The Sassanian 
king, who was tronbled and weakened by the Boman emperor 
at the time, could have been invaded and probably easily 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, who in the art of war had no 
equal in his time. But Samudra Gupta had a law laid down 
to Mm by his dharmasastra — the code, ^ the rule (^astra) of 
civilisation ^idliBiTmdi,), And that dharma was followed: that 
dharma limited a Hindu monarch’s actions, both international 
and imperial. The history of Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
shows that his actions were well-regulated by that law, and 
that he did not become a militarist. 

1 Ibid.t XXVII, 25, where the frontiers of Seistan peopled by * the 
Parama Kambojas’ and their allied tribes the * Northern Bishikas’ [the 
Ar^i people] are described. On Rishika and Ar^f, see Bharatahhilmi by 
J. Vidyalahkara, pp. 313-315 ; J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, 97. 

2 ii, 190-191. 


PART IV 

Southern India [150 A,D. — 350 A«D.| 
and 

Unification of the North and the South 

‘ % vrTK?r#T-HTir 


il 

[ — the India- AntheMj 

Vishm Ptirdi^a, II, 3. 24.] 

« — [His majesty] to whom the raison d^itre of acquiring 
kingship consisted in rendering good government to the people/ 

[ — Inscriptions of the Ganga 
Dynasty of Southern India,] 

XV. The Subobdinate Membees of the Indhba 
[SatavIhana] Empiee. 

152, It will be convenient to have a retrospect of the 
Southern history to see its bearing on 
Northern India and the inter- connection 
between the South and the North before 
summing up the effects of the Gupta imperialism. The 
Puranas, from the time of the Andhras onwards, give the sub- 
ordinate ruling dynasties under the imperial power. They 
do so for three dynasties — ^the Andhras (=:Satavahanas), 
the Vindhyakas (=Vakatakas) and the Guptas. It 
is noticeable that when the centre of imperialism shifts from 
Magadha, when it goes from the Kanvayanas to the Sata- 
vahanas, the Puranas begin to describe the imperial dynasties 
with reference to their places of origin and not by their dynastic 
titles. The Satavahanas are described as Andhra, i.e., arising 
from Andhra-de§a ; similarly the Vakatakas are described as 


Purajiic Scheme of 
Imperial Periods, 
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Vindkyaha, arising from Vindhyadesa. And wlien the Puranas 
revert to Magadha the Guptas are again described by their 
dynastic title. We shall now study the Andhran imperial 
organisation as noted in the Puranas ; the Vakatakan and the 
Guptan, we have already surveyed. 

153. The Va 3 ni and the Brahmanda state that under the 
Feudatories' of the Andhras there were established five con- 

Andhras, temporary families : 

Va. : Andhraf^m samsihitak pancha tesMm vwmidip samSk 
punah- — ^Va 3 ni, 37, 352.^ 

Br, : AndhrdT^m samathitdl^ pancha teshdm mmsyah yc 
punah^ — Br. 74, 71,^ 

On the other hand, the Matsya, the Bhagavata and the 
Vishnu do not give the number five, but describe three such 
dynasties. The Vayu and the Brahmanda mention two dynas- 
ties by name, which they have in common with the Matsya and 
the Bhagavata, viz., the A b h i r a s and the Subordinate 
Andhras, but they imply three, saying that under the term 
‘ Andhras " they are giving years for two dynasties. The Vayu 
and the Brahmanda in counting the five dynasties probably 
included in their list the Mundanandas and the M a ha- 
rat h I house (the family of Kalyana Maharathi of Mysore) who 
are known from their coins.® As these two dynasties ceased 
early, the other Purapaa limit themselves to three. The 
Puranas give the years and successions of such dynasties which 
came down to the next Puraipc epoch, that of the Vakatakas 
(‘ Vmdhyakas’). The texts are: 

Matsya — Andhrd^dm samsthitd rdjye teshdm bhritydnvaye 
nripdh 

8aptaw= Andhra bhavishyanti das=A6Mra^ tathd 
nripdh. (271, 17-18).^ 

Bh, — 8apt:=^Abhlr=AndhrabhTitydh> 

Vishnu — Andhrabhritydh sapt=^Abh%Tdh^ (where the Vishnu 
has misread the text quoted by the Bhagavata, 

1 Bibliotheca Indica Edition, Vol. 11, page 403. 

2 Bombay, Veakatelvara Edition, p. 186. 

^ Rapson, C.A.D., pp. 57, 60 (correction at p, 212). 

^ J. VidySsSgara’s eA, p. 1160., 

^ «F. Vidy^gara’s ed., p. 584,. Bk. IV, Cli. 24, Clausa 13. 
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taking Andhrabhrityalp as qualifying 

Abhlrdlp.) 

It is tliiis evident that the Matsya and the Bhagavata 
do not give the number of the dynasties ; they specify the 
Abhiras and the ‘Subordinate Andhras" (to be distinguished 
from the Imperial Andhras) as the subordinate dynasties under 
the Andhras and established by the Andhras. Mr. Pargiter 
has mixed up these two different sets of data as if all meaning 
one and the same thing, and prepared a new text which has be- 
come most confusing here. The Matsya gives one more dynasty 
by name, in addition to these two, the ^Tl-Parvatiya s, 
which is its independent and exclusive information. As the 
Matsya makes them contemporaneous with the Subordinate 
Andhras, they also seem to have been established by the 
Satavahanas, but probably they were not so very important 
in the Andhra times as the other two. We shall now take up 
the history of these three dynasties. 

154, The Andhras, corresponding to the Vishnu’s Andhra- 
bhyityas, ie., the Subordinate 
‘Subordmate Andhras, who are the first to be taken 

gri.Psrvatiyas. discussion by the Matsya, the VSyu, 

and the Brahmanda, completed seven suc- 
cessions, The Bhagavata agrees in this except that it places 
the Abhiras before the Andhras, which is not of much con- 
sequence as these dynasties were contemporaries. The stand- 
point of the Bhagavata is probably territorial, surveying from 
the north. The Matsya, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give 
the durations. The Matsya manuscripts, by a majority, have 
the following reading on the two dynasties (1) the Andhras 
(the Subordinate Andhras) and (2) the Sn-Parvatiyas : — 
Andhrdb, ^rlpdroatiydi cAa 
te dve pancha Aaiam 

* The Andhras and the Sri-Parvatiyas — ^the two — (have) 
105 years.’ 

Against this, the Vayu and the Brahmanda give their 
text : — 


i Pargiter, P.T., p. 46, n. 32, 
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Andhra bhokshyanti vasudhmh 
dm cha satam cha mi. 

^ The Andhras will rule the land, the two (dynasties) for 
one hundred [years] and one hundred [years] respectively/ 

It is clear that under the term ‘ Andhras ’ the Vayn and 
the Brahmaipda inclnde two dynasties- — ^the Snbordmate Andhras 
who bore the imperial title and another, the Andhra Srl-Par- 
vatlyas. Their duration in each case is of 100 years, against 
the 105 years of the Matsya. Br. Hall’s copy^ of the Brah- 
manda and the e- Vayn of Mr. Pargiter (which is really a 
Brahmanda MS.), give 100 years to the one and 100| years 
to the other. Thus, in fact, aU these three Puranas are des- 
cribing three feudatory dynasties. 

The expression " the Andhras will enjoy the land (vasvdhdm, 
the earth,) shows that these latter ' Andhras ’ assumed imperial 
powers. We shall see presently that the v^ri-Parvatiyas of the 
Andhra country did assume an imperial role, and that they were 
the first dynasty to do so in the South after the fall of the 
Satavahanas. 

155. The A b h ! r a s, according to the Matsya, had ten 

successions and 67 years (sapta-shashtis 
iu mrslmyi das AbMrm tathaiva cha ; teshu 
tsanneshu Kdlena tatab* Kil^MlM-nfipalp). The Vayu and the 
Brahmanda too, give 10 successions to the ^bhiras, while the 
Bhagavata gives them only 7, and the Bhagavata does not 
give any duration. The Vishnu follows the Bhagavata. 

156. To sum up : there were these three dynasties, two 
of which were established by the imperial Andhras, and the 
other also arose at the same time and evidently under them, 
who, though not of much importance at the time, acquired 
importance on the fall of the Satavahanas. 

Thus we have 

I. The Subordinate (bhptya) Junior Andhras, 1 suc- 
cessions, 100 or 106 years. 

^ P.T., p. 46, 33 ; Saie in some lilSS. is changed to agree with 

dee, while dm refers not to the years but to the dynfi^ties. 

2 Wilson and Hall, VSyu, P., TV, 268. P.T., p. 46, n. 
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II. The Ibhiras, 10 (or 7) successions, 67 years. 

Ill, The Sri-Parvatiyas, 100 or 105 years. 

. Identification and history of the Sub ordinate 
Andhras. 

157. The Subordinate Andhras are the well-known feuda- 
tory Satavahanas or Andhras in whose line flourished the two 
Haritiputras of the Ghutu Dynasty, who have left 
their inscriptions at Kanheri (Aparanta), Kanara (Banavasi) 
and Mysore (MalavaUi).^ These inscriptions cannot be dated 
earlier than 200 A.D. on the evidence of their scripts.^ Although 
the Banavasi record has an archaic script, the Ma}avalli inscrip- 
tion of the same reign has characters of 200 A.D. The latter 
record is in line with the Kodavali inscription of King Oham- 
dasati — ^the last but one king of the Satavahana line (E.I., 
XVIII. 318), whose date, as given in the record, has been 
calculated by Mr. Ejishna Sastri as corresponding to Decem- 
ber, 210 A.D., which is very near the Puranic date for that 
king (228 A.D., J.B.O.R.S., 1930,279). The genealogy of the 
two kings — Baja Haritiputra Vishnu Skanda 
Chutukulananda Satakarni and of his daughter’s 
son Haritiputra 6iva Skanda-varman, ‘ lord of 
V a i 3 a y a n t i,’ ^ has been carefully reconstructed by Prof. 
Eapson on the basis of the three inscriptions of the family, 
together with one inscription of the first Kadamba king.^ I 
cannot do better than adopt that reconstruction, having per- 
sonally gone into the materials thoroughly, I, however, give 
a name- value to ‘ Viv^hu Kadda ’ as Vishnu Skanda: 

1 Rapson, C.A.D., LXXXI, XLIII, XLIX, LIII-LV, KanJberi : 
A.S.W.I., Vol. V, p, 86; Banavasi: LA., XIV, 331. Maysore (Shimoga 
at MalavalH) : E.C., VII, 251. 

2 Rice, K O., Vol. VII, plate facing p. 252 ; I. A., Vol. XIV, 1885, 
p. 331, plate facing p. 332. Dr. Bnhler considered the Banavasi inscrip- 
tion to belong to the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century, but Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji considered it to foe later. Prof. 
Rapson in C.A D., p. xxiii, would place King Haritiputra scarcely before 
the beginning of the third century A.D. 

3 E.C., Vol. Vn, p. 252. 
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KiBg Haritipiitra Vislmu Skanda ( Wi^hu Eadda) 
Chutuknlananda ^atakarmssMaliaTbiioJi® — 

MaharatM==Nagamidanika 

Haritiputra ^vaskanda vaman 
[Vaijayanti’-pati}, 


‘ Clwitu.’ 


158. There is no doubt that the dynastic name is CJmtu- 
[Eula], The term Chutu has not yet been 
explained. It is the same word as the 

Sanskrit chui^t — * to become small’. It survives in the word 
* Ghutia Nagpur ’ which means ‘ the minor ’ or * smaller ’ 
Nagpur as compared with the bigger Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. It is, very likely, a Uravidian word which was 
accepted by the Aryans. Ghhofu==:B, ‘ younger member’, 
is its modem Hindi equivalent which in Chutia Nagpur 
is still * Ckuiu/ meaning a younger brother. Chutu and 
Chutn-hula should be translated as Vthe Younger Branch^ 
i.e., the younger branch of the imperial Satavahanas. 

159. According to the Puranas their family came to 

an end in the Vakataka period, i.e., about 
250 A.D., and that they had existed for 100 
or 105 years. This will take them back to 
about 150 A.D. which was the most triab 
some time for the Satavahanas owing to 
the rise of Rudradaman to power, 
Eudradaman’s constitutional position has not been appreciated 
by Indian historians. His great strength lay in his legal status 
which no Saka ruler, before or after, ever acquired in this country . 
His father had been fully thrown out. But he was elected 
king by the whole Hindu community of Kathiawar (Surashtra) 
and the neighbourhood [sarm-varnair-abhigamya raJcsMndrtha 
{m) patitve vritem]. The Saurashtras who elected him 
king had been a republican community according to the Artha- 
i^astra.^ On his election, Rudradaman took an oath by which 
he gave an engagement which he reiterate and proclaims 
in his inscription at Junagarh, promising to remain trae to 


Rudradaman and 
his effect on the 
SatavShanas. 


1 Bk. zi, ic. mi 
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Ms pratijm, i.e., to* Ms coronation oath.^ Rudradaman’s oath, 
and the whole tenor of his public declaration in his Junagarh 
inscription mean that he would behave up to his last breath like 
a true Hindu sovereign, and he illustrated it by saying that 
when his ministers opposed his decision to rebuild the Sudar- 
^ana lake on account of its heavy cost, he accepted their decision 
but rebuilt it from his private purse* We may take it that this 
elected king, '‘behaving, as he did, like a Hindu of Hindus, must 
have become a very popular leader. He was learned in Sanskrit 
and the ^astras, and adopted Sanskrit as his official language. 
He became a great menace to the Satavahana sovereign and 
he actually defeated that ‘ Lord of Dakshinapatha ’ twice, but 
followed the Hindu law of restoring a bhrashta-rdja — a fallen 
enemy. His reign led to a new organisation in the Satavahana 
empire. 

160. Under these conditions the Junior Dynasty — the 
Chuta Kula — along with a few other subordinate dynasties 
came into existence. To this period probably the ‘ Chutu- 
kulananda’ coins are to be assigned. The Junior Dynasty 
guarded the sea-coast on the west. Their capital was Vaijayanti 
in the Province of Vanavasi (Kanara). We find their inscription 
at Kanheri in the North, and we find their coins in the South 
at Karwar on the sea-coast in the province of Vanavasi. On 
the coins, read^as of Chutu-kuddnanda (No. G.P. 2),^ although the 
letters look earlier than those of 150 A.D., the form of 'ku' 
with a thickened head, and the treatment of anusvara placed 
Just on the top of ^ na ’ and the form of ‘ sa ’ are later. It 
seems that archaic forms lingered on the coins, which amongst 
themselves show a period of hundred years as covered by them. 
It is to be noticed that the coins were not struck in the personal 
name of any member of the Chutu family but their official 
title— the Chutu Kula [Rano Ghutukuddmmdasa ‘ (coin of) the 
Pleaser of the Chutu Dynasty ’]. And we find the same charac- 
teristics on the coins issued by the governor [of the Munda- 

1 ‘ satyapratijneaa ’ ; pratijna is a constitutional term denoting ‘ coro- 
nation oath’. See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity y ii, p 50, 

2 C.A.I)., p. xxii, Plate VIII, G.P. 2, G.P, 3, 235 * 
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raslitra] Miindarasiitra was a proviace' ia 

AadJhirade^a according to the Pallava inscriptioEs.^ 

161. These ' C h a t a Mugs, the Subordinate Sndhras, 
of the Puranas, being only a branch of the 

Cbtttus and the imperial d3?nasty, throw light on the caste 
cast© of the Satawahanas. I have shown else- 

. . where^ that the imperial Andhras were 

Brahmins by caste. The description of 
the branch family confirms that view. Their 
g o t r a [stock] was ‘Manavya*, essentially a Brahmin 
gotra and it was so recognised even after their time. In Mysore, 
Shimoga district, at Malavalii there was a 6iva shrine 
presided over by Mattapatt i-D e v a to whom a Chutu 
king dedicated an estate and placed it as a Brahma-deya 
grant in the hands of a Brahmin called the Haritiputra 
Kondamana of the Kann dinya gotra. This gift is 
recorded on a six-sided pillar which was lying on the ground 
at Malavalii.^ The name and description of the Chutu king are : 
Vaijayanti^ura-rajd Mdruivya-sagotto Hdritiputto Vinhu Kadda- 
Chutu-kuldnanda-Sdtakaw^ii who had issued his order to his 
Mahavailabha Rajjuka. This gift was evidently resumed by a 
subsequent government. A K a dam b a king subsequently 
renewed the grant — ' with a very glad mind ^ {paritutthe ^)^ — 
^ for the second time ’ giving to a descendant of Kondamana, 
a maternal uncle of the king and a Kaui^ikiputra. The grant 
covered the old property and an addition of twelve new villages, 
all specified by name, and the gift was publicly registered on 
the same pillar. The gift by the previous donor is described 
in this as ‘ 6iva[Khada]vammana Manavya-sagottena Hariti- 
puttena Vaijayanti-patina puvva-dattitti \ ^iva Khada 

1 Coin No. 236 of the Mundananda belongs to the same series. It 
was evidently connected with Munda-rashtra which occurs in the 
Pallava inscriptions [El. VIII, 159]. iMundd in the Mu^dari language 
of Chutia Nagpur means a rS/a.] 

2 j.B.O.R.S., XVI, 265-266. 

3 E.a, VoL VII, Sk. 251-252, Nos. 263, 264. 

^ See correction by Fleet, 1906, p. 306, footnote 2. 

Dr, Fleet, however, has maUe a confusion in regarding Siva Skanda- 
varman as the name of the Kadamba king, while it is the name of the 
Chutu Mng, which has been made clear by Prof.. Eapson,.C.A.D.,.p, .niv. 
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T a m m a n here which is put in the instrumental (as opposed 
to the Kadamba king who is placed in the prathama), is the 
former king who had made the gift (puwadatta). He is des- 
cribed with the same titles as in the inscription of Vishnu 
Skanda ^atakarni. It was a common practice in those days 
to add the word Mva as a mere honorific before names. The 
king’s name, according to his mother’s inscription at Banavasi, 

‘ ^iva ’ Sim-Khada-Na.ga~Sin, -whioh at Kanheri, 

aa honorific, according to the same authority, is, Kfmmda 
NSgcti SdtdJca. The word ^iva, therefore, was 
only honorific. Sata and 8dti stand for Sv&ti which the Purapas 
give with several names of the Andhras. Svati means ‘ sword ’• 
His mother was the daughter of Vishpu-Skanda, spelt as Vii^hu- 
Kada (or, Kada) and Vi^hu Kadda, of the Chutu dynasty, who 
is also given the name Saiahatyij.i in the Banavasi inscription. 
The former gift was actually made and recorded not by the 
Haiitiputra ^iva Skanda varman,^ the lord of Vaijayanti, but 
by his grandfather Vishnu Skanda (Vinhu Kadda 2) Satakarni. 
And when the second inscription mentions that the Kadamba 
king having heard that a gift had been made by Siva Skanda- 
varman, ‘with a glad heart’ makes the gift a second time, it 
means that a confusion was made between the names of the 
grandfather and grandson ; instead of writing the grandfather’s 
name the grandson’s name was written by mistake.® 

162. I have carefully studied the plate and I find it im- 


The Kadamba 
king at Mala- 
valli — the Ohutus 
succeeded by the 
Pallavas. 

jrha[da] vama'0 


possible to read Kadambdndm rdjd before 
tbe word in line 4, I, however, find 
a reference to the prosperity of the Kadam- 
bas in the last line which shows that it is a 
Kadamba document and a Kadamba grant. 
The readable portion in line 4 which is 
the first line of the latter grant, is : Siva- 


idmvya-salgojUem HdritlpuUena Vaijayanti 


i The Kadamba king turns into varman, or adds it, which had 
become a style of royalty in his time, though it had not been so before. 

^ 2 I Kadda, not Kadda, Compare ‘ da ’ in line 2 with da in 

* Mampattideva \ in * nanda ’ in line 1 and in ‘ deyya ’ and in ‘ dinna ^ » 
inline 3. 

3 Or, that the gift had been last confirmed by &va Skanda, as in 
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(end of the line). Before Sim there were two letters 
{raM), then a blank space. Before Siva, Mr. Rice read SiMTmm 
jayati MatiapaUidevo Vaijayantl-dTmmma-MaMmje patihita- 
saujMyieJmchchaparo Kadambdndm rdjd, out of wMeh I can 

read traces of jayati Mat- Dlba\m\Ma7id,jd After 

this what Mr. Rice read as dMm§e is not traceable but in 
its place I read fa{Slammd ay^pa^ltil . . . . . . . Mr. Rice^s 

pati kata, etc., gives no meaning. His dM ra je pa ti ka ta 
corresponds to my ^ra\ia\mmd I have no doubt 

that after DTmmmamaMrdjo followed {Mayu)raiammd dy.apa{ya) 
A better rubbing and facsimile would disclose the true 
forms of the six blurred letters after pa and the four letters 
after ka and before raM. Mayura^arma was the first 
K a d a m b a king. He renewed the grant. 

It is, however, not a necessary corollary that the Kadam- 
bas came immediately after the Chutus. The Chutus and the 
Kadambas were connected, the latter being an offshoot of the 
former (§ 200). Some hostile power must have intervened 
and that was the Pallava. No room for speculation 
is left in view of the Talagunda inscription wherein Mayura- 
j§arman is recorded to have carved out his fief at the cost 
of the Pallava territories, and was recognized as a chief in 
view of Ms iineage, of the Hdritlpvira Manavya?- The Chutus 
thus were superseded by the Pallavas in the latter half of the 
third century, and the Pallava king who effected it was the king 
before 6iva Skanda-varman the Pallava, i.e., his father who 
performed an asvamedha, (§ 183). 

163. The Kaundinyas who were on the scene as 
^ , early as the second century A.D. were 

Kdtmdinyas. ■ 

probably the same family who sent out a 

scion to Champa (Indo-China) to be the founder of the 
Kaundinya kingdom there. They seem to have been 
imported from Northern India in the time of the imperial 
Satavahanas- The family was a very respected one. They 
are mentioned with respect in the two Malavafli inscrip- 
tions and were related to the royal family. We seem to 

the case of the Pallava grant published in E.I„ I, p. 2 , where the Pallava 
emperor confirmed the gift made by his father bappa ’ 

1 B.I., VIB, 31-^2 [insc. lin^ 2, 7} 
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have a Mstorical corroboration here of tbe Champa tradi- 
tion of the Kanndinyas. Champa received her colony from 
Sonthern India led by the Kaundinyas. Another Kann- 
diny a, in the reign of Samudra Gupta, goes to Champa and 
reforms the society there. He was very likely connected with 
this family. The Kaundinyas must have been in touch with 
their Champa branch, which would have been certainly to 
their advantage. In the second, third, and fourth centuries 
they were thus social leaders in the South and the Colonies. 

Identification and History of the Abhiras. 

164. The history of the A b h i r a s is greatly explained 
by the Puranic data. Although the sue- 
AbMras cessions of the Abhiras number 10 or 7, 

a republic. they have only 67 years to their credit. 

It is commonly supposed that the Abhiras 
of the time of the SatavEhanas founded a kingdom under 
I A V a r a s e n a whose inscription we find at Nasi k.^ That 
inscription gives two important pieces of information: (a) 
that IS varas ena who is described as king and in whose 
9th year the record is dated, was not the son of a king, 
his father ^ivadattais described only as an Abhira com- 
moner [8ivadatuAbh%raputrasya\; (6) the lady donor of the 
foundation who deposited funds with certain guilds for the 
pious purpose of providing medicines for sick monks of all 
denominations, describes herself as the mother of the Gan^paha 
Vi^vavarman and as the wife of the Gan^paka Rebhiia, which 
indicates that the relations had been presidents of a g a n a 
republic. It seems that the Abhiras, who rise under the 
imperial Satavahanas, had been a republic and that I ^ v a r a - 
s e n a was the first to assume monarchical title (rdjan). He 
is believed to have ousted the Saka-Satrap between the years 
236 and 239 A,D. The Matsya (§ 165) marks the end of the 
Abhiras expressly before the rise of Vindhyasakti, i.e, about 
248 A.D. It seems that with the rise of Wvarasena the 
Puranas close the republican and subordinate period of the 
Abhiras with him. Ten or seven successions in 67 years could 

1 E.I., Vol. VIII, p, 88. 
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only mean republican successions, like tbe republican succes- 
sions of tbe Pushyamitras and the other ®Mitras 
which the Puranas give and which are similarly of : short 
durations. We do find the Abhiras again as a republican 
community when Samudra Gupta comes on the scene. 
Mvarasena probably went out of the Abhfra constitution 
and tried to found a dynasty. In his own time the existence 
of G a n a p a k a s is noted in the Nasik inscription. He could 
be even a republican ‘ rajan % though, more likely, he was a 
new monarch outside ; it is, however, certain that about his 
time the Abhiras as a political community ended their 
allegiance to the Satavahana house. The recognition of the 
Abhira republic by the Satavahanas about 67 years before 
Mvarasena would be dated at about 160 A.D. They were 
evidently set up by the Satavahanas as a buffer against 
R u d r a d a m a n who had been greatly harassed by the 
republican Y a u d h e y a s and the M a 1 a v a s. The Sata- 
vahanas would have noticed some points of advantage in 
having a republic next-door to their foe, the Satrap. 

165. The confusion between the two data (10 and 7) 

in the Puranas for the successions of the 
Succession of the Abhiras is due to the next figure in the 

Abhiras. Puranas, viz., for the Gardabhiias which is 

7. The Bhagavata gives them 10 and to 
the Abhiras, 7 ; while the other Puranas give the Abhiras, 10 
and to the Gardabhiias, 7. It is a case of mistake by transposi- 
tion. The other Puranas being unanimous, the 10 successions 
for the Abhiras are to be preferred. 

166. In the time of the Kautilya, as noted above, there 
was the republic of the Saurashtrasin Kathiawar. The 
Abhiras and the S a ur a sh tr a s seem to have been allied 
and akin to the Y a d a v a s and the Andhaka- 

Vrishni, s.' ■ 

Identification and History of the Sri-Parvatlyas. 

1 67 . The identity of the f§ r l-P at vat a has been recently 

established by Br. Hirananda Sastri from 
^ri-Parvata. the newly discovered inscriptions atNa- 
g a r I u n'i fc o j(i d a, i.e. *NSgar|una’s 
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Hill/ in the district of Guntur, on the Krishna. The inscrip- 
tions belong to the third century A.D. The hills which enclose 
a valley were fortified ; there are remains of a brick fortifica- 
tion, the bricks of which are of the Mauryan type. The place 
was a strong military position and seems to have been a pro- 
vincial capital since the Maurya times or earlier. The natural 
defences were strengthened artificially by brick and stone 
fortifications. The bricks measure 20''x 10^x3^^ which are the 
measurements of the bricks dug out at Bulandibagh.^ It 
is evident that the place was a fortified capital of the empire 
of the Satavahanas, whose coins (forty -four in number) were 
found along with mason’s tools in the remains of a monastery. 

168. Here remains of Buddhist stupas with carvings 
in the style of Amaravati have been exposed 
The Iksh vsku ^7 Mr. Hamid Kuraishi and Mr. Longhurst. 
Dynasty of Eighteen inscriptions were found by Mr. 
Parvata, Andhra- Kuraishi, fifteen of which are incised on 
marble pillars which stood round the Mahd- 
Chetiya or the Great Stupa enshrining a 
relic of the Buddha.^ The inscriptions disclose the name of 
the place as ^n-Parvata. We know the tradition that the 
famous Buddhist saint and scholar Nagarjuna went to 
^ri-Parvata and died there, which, curiously enough, 
is supported by the present name of the hill {Ndgdrjuni 
ho'odcf)^ Yuan Chwang has recorded that Nagarjuna was 
patronised by the Satavahana king.** The inscriptions are 
in Prakrit of the Pali t3rpe. A number of stone structures 
with decorations and original buildings were erected by certain 
ladies under the direction of the monk-architect Reverend 
Ananda. These ladies were relations of a royal house called 
‘ the Ikshvaku Dynasty’. We have known 

this dynasty from three inscriptions discovered at Jaggayya- 

^ A.S.R., 1926-27, pp. 156 jff., 1927-28, p, 114; on epigraphy 
see A.S.K,, 1926-27, pp, 185-189. [Sine© going to the Press I have re- 
ceived E,I., XX., i, where the msoriptions have been edited by Dr. Vogel.] 

2 A.aR., 1927-28, p. 121. 

® The relic itself has been now found. Modem Review (Calcutta), 
1932, p. 88. 

4 Watters, 11, 200, 207. 
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peta in the year 1882, and these insoriptions were assigned 
to the third centtixy A.D. by Dr. Btihler,^ The present inserip- 
tions disclose the fact that several royal ladies were ardent 
Buddhists, while the kings were all orthodox Hindus, and their 
capital town (Vijay apnr !) was in the valley close by.^ 
Most of the inscriptions are dated in the reign of King S i r i 
Y I r a-P 11 r i s a-d a t a, between his 6th and 18th regnal years, 
whose date at Jaggayyapeta is the year 20. One inscription 
is dated in the 11th regnal year of Maharaja Visithipnta 
Siri Bahn-vala-Chatamula [or, Chatamula II]. 
These inscriptions along with the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions 
give the following genealogy : 


Ch^ihtiBivi^Mahatalamra ^ Maharaja Vasithiputa Hammasiri^iki 
Kamdaairi, of the Fukiyas Ikhaku Bid CkStamula | 

I [E.L XX, 18] 


Adavi Chatisiri=Ma?ifca- j 

talavara | 

I j King Madhartputa | 

Khamdasagaramnaka. Daughter=Siri Virapurisadata= T Bapisirinika, 

=:Bhatid6va j Mahadevi 
Mahadevl •{ ] 

I Chhathisiri, 

1. MaAddevl 


Kodabalisiri MahSrSja Biri Bahuvala 
=Maharaja of Chatamula [II] 6 

Vanavasa 

1 LA., XI, 256. 

2 A.B.B., 1927-28, 117. 

3 Talavara seems to be connected with what in the Law Reports 
figures as ‘ tarwad which is equivalent to an impartible raj. Maha- 
talavara would mean a ‘ great raja ’ — a big Jagirdar. 

^ Married to MahadandandyaJca Khamda=Visakhamnaka, of the 

Dhanakas* 

s Tlie names may be restored into Sanskrit thus : 
Virapurisadatai=Vtra Pumshadaita ; CkdfhtiairizzzS'anti BH ; Hamma* 
sirimmkd==Harmya-SH'ka ; Ohhathi^Shmhthl (goddess Katyayam) ; 
Chdta^zB'dta [meaning, — * happy ’]. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri’s reading * Bahuvala’ is correct (see plate 11) 
where it is a clear four-cornered d; Mhu^ as read by Dr. Vogel is not home 
o\it by the plate. In plate G the letter b is misformed, but the full form 
is in H where it occurs twice and in both eases it is clearly 6. 
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Vira Purisadata married three cousins, two of whom are 
called MaMdevl in inscriptions of the same date [E.I. XX, 
pp. 19-20]. Bhatideva was prohahly the eldest queen, being 
the mother of Chatamula II. There were four more royal ladies 
who made donations but their relationship is not given. Their 
names are: 

1. The Mahddevl R u d r a d h a r a-jBAa||dnM UjaniM 

(‘ from Ujjain ’), daughter of a Maharaja, She with 
ChantiSiri gave 107 pillars and a large 
amount of dlndras for the Vihara attached to the 
M a h a-C h e t i y a. 

2. A MaMtalavarly and the mother of the Mahatahvara 

MaMsendpati Vinhusiri, and the wife of the 
MaMaendpati MaMtalavara Vasithiputa Maha- 
Kumda Siri of the Prakiyas. 

3. Chula Chatasirika, mahdsempatnl, wife of 

the MaMaenapati MaMtalavara Vasithiputa 
Khamda-ch alikiremmaDaka of the 
Hiramnakas. 

There was a Maharaja of V a n a v a s a, to whom a 
royal lady of the Ikshyaku family [sister of Chatamula II] was 
married. He was probably the last or one of the last Chutu 
kings, who from his title seems to have become subordinate to 
the Ikshvakus. It is clear that Chatamula I was originally a 
maharaja, i.e. to the Satavahanas; his title is generally omit- 
ted in the inscriptions, he being described merely as Siri 
Chatamula of the Ikshvakus, and when the title is given [e.g 
by his daughter, E.I. XX, 18 (B^)] it is always maharaja, while 
Vira Purisadata [except twice] is always ‘ King ’ {Rdjan) . The 
son of the latter, Chatamula II, is always ' Maharaja ' (E.I. XX, 
24). This shows that the royal position was assumed by 
Chatamula I and lasted for only one generation more, having 
been lost in the time of Chatamula II. That Rudradhara- 
Bhattarika was the daughter of the Maharaja of Ujjayim 
proves that in the time of the Ikshvakus there was a Hindu 
ruler in Avanti, and not a Satrap, a fact confirmed by Puranic 
history and other sources. Rudradhara-Bhattarika's father 
must have been a member of the Bhara-^iva Empire. 
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169. King Siri Chatamula (I) had performed Agni- 
hotra^ Agnishtoma^ Vdjapeya and Asvamedha, and was a wor- 
shipper of M a li a s e n a, marslial of the gods. They had 
the I k s h V a'k u c n s t o m of marrying, cousins. ■ Their 
toleration of Buddhism is remarkable. Almost: every lady 
of the royal family was a Buddhist but no king or any other 
male member has made a single donation in Ms own name, 
although they must have supplied funds to their ladies. 
The Ikshvakus followed the religious policy of the Sata- 
vahanas, their late sovereigns. Their reign was peaceful. 
According to one of the inscriptions of the time of Vira Purusha- 
data, visitors from Vahga, Vanavasa, China-Chilata, Kaimira, 
Gandhara, etc. and Ceylonese monks frequented ISTagarjuna^s 

mi.'' 

170. According to the script of the inscriptions of the 

family of Chanti Siii, she lived in the third 
Mutual influence century. Btthler placed V i r a P u r i s a- 
between the South data, who was nephew and son-in-law to 
and the North. Lady Chanti Siri, in the third century 
A.D.^TheasvamedhaofEongChata- 
m u 1 a (I) seems to have been performed about 220 A.D., soon 
after the end of C h a n d a sa t i, the last of the Imperial 
Satavahana dynasty in Andhra.^ The same sacrifices were 
performed a few decades later by the P a 1 1 a v a king ^ i v a 
Skandavar man {Aggithoma^ Vdjapeya, Asvamedhi^)^ and 
with some Brahmanic additions and on a grander scale, by the 
Vakataka Emperor Pra varas en a 1. The history of the 
North and the South here become interconnected. 

171. The family was of a good Kshatriya stock from the 

1 I. A., XI, 258. : 

2 His record of about 210 A.D. is found there [E.I., XVIII, 318]. 
With the next king, Pulomavi (HI), the Puranas close the dynasty 
J.B.O.B.S, XVI], who does not seem to have succeeded to the whole of 
his predec^sor’s .kingdom. ■ 

s E.I., Vol. I, p. 5. The adjectives applied to &va Skandavsumian's 
father are borrowed from the IkshvSku style, dimoting an immediate 
political succession ; 

(Iki^vSku) ' 

(Paiava) 
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North. They married cousins like the ancient Ikshvakus. 
They very likely had migrated to the South in the imperial 
days of the Satavahanas when the latter reached the United 
Provinces and Bihar. King 0 h a t a m u 1 a I was the first 
§ri-Parvata Ikshvaku to declare his full sovereignty, probably 
towards the end of his reign ; it is significant that his name 
has been mentioned in the inscriptions without a title, except in 
the inscription of Bhatideva where he is given his feudatory 
title — ‘ Maharaja.’ Virapurisadata alone had the title of King. 
Chatamula II is only known in the inscriptions by the feuda- 
tory title of Mahiiraja. He sought to revive the Southern 
Empire of Dakshipapatha, and he inaugurated it with an 
ahamedha. The Ikshvakus tried to be the Southern poli- 
tical counterpart of the Bhara^ivas of the North. Chatamula 
(I) was evidently influenced by the example of the Bharasivas 
who had already carried out their programme with success in 
the North and in the Central Provinces up to the frontiers of 
Andhra. The intimate connection of the Ikshvakus with 
the Nortli is confirmed by one of the Ikshvaku queens being 
an Ujjayini lady. 

172. We may take it that the Ikshvaku dynasty thought 
of empire-building after C h a n d r a-S a t i Satavahana, about 
220 A.D.^ Taking the three generations, the family would 
have come to a close about 250-260 A.D., which would agree 
with the Puranas dating their fall with the rise of Vindhya^akti. 
They had been brought into existence by the Satavahanas about 
the same time as the Chutus and the Abhiras. The Chutus 
and the Abhiras protected the West ; similarly the Ikshvakus 
were posted in the East. Chatamula II was probably the 
last king of the line. In the 10th year of a feudatory Maharaja 
' the lord father {ha^'j^mvdminy of feva Skandavarman Pallava, 
we find the Pallava government in possession of Andhrade^a, 

1 E.I., XVIII, 318. The inscription of King Vasiihiputa Sami 
[svaminl C h a m d a s a t i is dated in his 2nd year, in ma 1, he. 2, di 1, 
which Mr, Krishna Sastri takes to be MdrgaSlrsha bahula prathaTm and 
calculates to correspond with December, 210 A. D. Cf. the Puranic date for 
that king (228 A.D.~231 AD.) in XVI, 279. The above 

inscription is at Kodavali, nine miles from Pithapuram. 
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&I-Parvata and 

Vengi School of 
Art. 


i.e. by ■ about 270 A.D. (§§ 180, 187} tbe IksbTakus bave 
retired into the iinlmown. The time of these rules would thus: 
approximately be: 

Oliatamula I (220-230. A.D.) 

Purisadata (230-250. A.D.) ' 

Chatamulall (250-260. A.D.) 

§172 A. The A r t at 6ri-Parvata which se'ulptured in the 
round a 6aka as a door-keeper^ is to be 
referred to the Satavahaiia period. Giving 
the honour of a door-keeper to the Saka 
antagonist would fix its period, and so 
would do also the Satavahana coins found in one of the 
monastery remains. The freezes, and the sculptures in the 
round, are part and parcel of the Art of Atoaravati which may 
be called the Vengi School of Indian Art. It goes back to pre- 
Christian centuries as evidenced by the Amaravati inscriptions 
(E.I,, XV, 267). I think the superb animated carvings of Amara- 
vat! are works contemporary with the Satavahana whose 
personal name was Shi~yen4e-ha or STian-fe-ha (Watters, ii, 
207), which seems to me to represent SdntaJcarom, a name which 
occurs thrice in the Satavahana list. The tradition which 
Yuan Chwang heard that the king was a patron of Xagarjuna 
may be apocryphal, imless ISTagarJuna flourished in B.C. The 
original stupa was, according to Yuan Chwang, by A ^ o k a. 
The Ikshvaku work was an imitation of the Satav^hanas. 
Satakarnill alone was rich enough to decorate the Andhra 
tope of A^oka; he had a very long reign (100-44 B.C., J.B.O.B-.S., 
XVI, 278) to accomplish it, which agrees with Yuan Chwang^s 
description of the long life of the king ; and his son’s reign is 
a recorded date at Amaravati (Liiders, no. 1248). The story that 
Nagarjuna gave Saiitaka Satavahana gold out of rock to 
replenish his treasury depleted in building the stupa, may have 
its basis in his discovering and recognising the gold ores of 
Mysore or Balaghat. Xagarjuna had especialised in the know- 
ledge of metals and chemistry among his other achievements 
in a long life. 


^ Modem Eevww^ CHcntta, July, 1932, p. 88. 
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XVI. The Pallavas and Their Origin. ■ 

173. The Pallavas who superseded the I k s h v a k u s 
and the 0 h n t n s, the last remnants of the 
Position of the Satavahanas, have a most important position 
Pallavas in Indian in Indian History. They are the 
History. Vakatakas and the Guptas of the South. 

They introduced Sanskrit in the South as 
the Vakatakas did it in the North. They established ^aivaism 
as the State religion in the South as the Vakatakas did the 
same in the North. Just as the Guptas gave a permanent 
stamp of Vaishnavism on Northern India which has come 
down to our own time, so the Pallavas imprinted Saivaism 
on Southern India which has come down to us. As the Vaka- 
takas and the Guptas unified Northern India, so the Pallavas 
established the unity of the South which came down to the last 
days of Vijayanagara, The Pallavas beautified the South with 
sculpture and architecture, just as the Vakatakas and the Guptas 
did the North. The Pallavas introduced a system of Hinduism 
in the South which was common to the North and the South. 
That system became truly the imperial and universal social 
system for the whole of Bharatavarsha, i.e. India - 
with-Further India. A unity which Asoka had failed to 
achieve was accomplished in the India of the Vakatakas and the 
Pallavas. And that unity of civilization is a legacy enjoyed 
to-day. They turned K a n c h i the old capital of the Choias, 
which had been outside the limit of Aryan sanctity, into another 
sacred K a ^ i, and under them the South became as sacred a 
Hindu-land as the North. ^ Bhdratavarsha^' which in the time 
of Kharavela was probably confined to the North only,^ was 
given a new definition to include the land up to Cape Comorin. 
"Aryavarta^ and ^DakshiinMpatha^ gave way to ^BJidratavarsha.^^ 
And the Hindu historian in the Vishnu Purina composed a 
national anthem, saying, 

Even the Gods congratulate and envy the horn-Indian ; ^ the 
Indian y horn in Bhdratavarsha, is blessed \ sing the Devos 
in heaven, ‘ Let us be born in that land.’ ^ 

1 E.L, XX, p. 72, Line 10. 

2 Vishnu Parana, Bk. II, Oh. 3, 1-23. 

3 Ibid., 24-26; See above p. 160. 
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The Paliavas 
arise as feudatories 
to' the Hagas; . 


Tlie point of mew becomes Indian from that of Aryan, and. 
the Indian [Bhdratl santatikj includes all the children of the soil, 
Aryan and non- Aryan.^ 

174. The Paliavas who turned the South into a 
sacred Hindu-land were Brahmins, 
who, as they proudly say in their inscrip- 
tions, raised their position by their austere 
political deeds and became Kshatriyas. 
The statement is strictly true, V i r a k u r c h a, the founder 
of the Pallava Dynasty, was invested with the insignia of 
full sovereignty by his marriage with the Naga Princess, 
daughter of the IsTaga emperor.^ The Naga emperor at 
the time, in the latter half of the third century, was 
the Bhara^iva Naga whose dominions extended through 
Nagpur and Bastar up to the confines of the Andhra 
country. Virakurcha [or, ^-korcha], an inscription of whose 
grandson found in Andhrade^a mentioning him as beginning the 
line gives him the feudatory title of ^Maharaja ’ and the descrip- 
tion of one who though endowed with the highest Brahmana- 
hood {parama-brahmanya) attained the position of a Kshatriya^, 
was thus a member of the Bhara^iva empire with the position 
of a sub-king. In the Andhra country itself there had been no 
Naga dynasty before. There were the Ikshvakus^ and before 
the Ikshvakus there were the Satavahanas. The Nagas who 
installed Virakurcha Pallava must have enjoyed an imperial 

1 verse 17, 

® i s.i.i., a., 508. 

® e.i., 

i., 398 [Dar^i copperplates]. Here the Maharaja is called Virahorcha- 
mrman. This is the oldest record mentioning his name, 

^ There was a family of the B r i h a t-p halayanas (E.I,, VI, 
315) in the Krishna District who were probably feudatories to the Ikshva- 
kus or to the early Paliavas. We do not find any trace of the family of 
Jayavarman Briha t-p halSyana before or after him. The 
letters of his copperplates agree with the letters on the plate of ^liva Skanda- 
varman, the Pallava Yuvaraja (E.I,, VI, 84). Does Brihat-Phcda stand 
for the Brihat~Bana, the wefi-known Southern family, phcda being the 
arrowhead (batta) ? The Brihat-Ba^as were feudatories to the Paliavas 
in the time of Mayuraiarman (E,L, VHI, 32). Probably both bana and 
pha^ were translations of some Tamil word. 
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Naga Empire, c, 
310 A.D. 


position and must have been on the borders of tlie Andhra 
kingdom. ^ These conditions are fulfilled only by the imperial 
Bhara^iva Nagas. 

■ 175. We - get help and corroboration ' here from the 
Buddhist history. In 310 A.D., according 
Andhra m the Siamese Buddhist history, Andhradesa 
was under Naga kings, from whom per- 
mission was taken to transfer a portion 
of the tooth relic to Ceylon from Dantapura in Andlirade^a.^ 
The place in Andhradesa is called Majerika^ which I think 
is the name of the branch of the Godavari now called Manjhira.^ 
The ‘ Naga ’ king described by the Buddhists must be the Pallava 
king who was under the Naga empire and was at the time 
(r,. 300 A.D.) a descendant of the Naga Emperor, having 
sprung from the Naga princess married by Virakurcha (§ 182 ff.). 

176. Who were these Pallavm? This question has been 
sought to be answered by various scholars 
since the discovery of this dynasty from 
their copperplates. ‘ Ballava ’ has remained a 
mystic, undeciphered figure. It was fashion- 
able to regard every unexplained dynasty 
as being of foreign origin, and in that vogue the Pallavas became 
Parthians. But the conscience of the historians was not 
satisfied and almost instinctively they came to the conclusion 
that the Pallavas were natives of the country. But they 
regarded them as Dravidian or connected with the Dravidians 


Who were the 
Pallavas ? 


of Ceylon. AU these theories have ignored written records and 
materials Tvhich leave no room for any controversy. The 
Pallavas have suffered at the hands of historians a fate similar 
to that of the ^ungas. They have been deprived of their true 
status which is one of good, pedigreed Brahmins. The Suhgas 
had been declared to be foreigners, until the present writer was 
instrumental in showing that the ^ungas were Vedic Brahmins 
and the founders of a Brahmin empire, a finding which has 
now been universally accepted. The key of their origin was 


1 Ourmiagham, Ancimt Geography of India (ed. 1924), p. 612. 

2 Ihid,, p. 605. Cunningham thinks that the stupa from which the 
relic was removed was the same as the Amaravati one. 
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fotiiid in the orthodox literature of the country. We should 
employ the same method again with regard, to the Pallava 
ethnology. The- code to decipher the Pallava myster^T- 
is locked in the Pnranas,, in their Yindhyaka history. The 
code is this ■: A branch of the Imperial V i ii d h y a k a s, 
i.e. the Imperial V a k a t a k a s, became kings of 
Andhrade^a which had become connected with the Vaka- 
taka province of M e k a 1 a. This Mekala I have identified as a 
province of ' Sapta-Kosala/ below the Maikal range of our maps, 
i.e. the British district of R-aipur and the Indian State of Bastar. 
These Vakataka sub-kings of Andhradesa ruled in s e v e n 
successions from the time of Vindhyasakti the founder 
of the V&ataka power, down to the time of Samudra Gupta’s 
conquest. We have thus one index here for identification. 
Another index is the caste and gotra of the Yakatakas. We 
know from their inscriptions that the Yakatakas were Brahmins 
and that they were Bharadvajas. The third fact is 
that they belonged to Aryavarta and their language was 
Northern, not Dravidian. The fourth fact that we have consists 
in the date of Yindhyasakti and his dynasty. And the fifth 
fact that we have is that when Yindhyasakti arose, the Naga 
emperors were ruling over Aryavarta and the Central Provinces, 
and that Yindhyasakti himself came to the forefront on account 
of them and out of them, the Eulakila Nagas — 
lebhyas cha Vindhya^aktir bhavishyati. The sovereigns and 
emperors of YindhyaSakti were the Kilakila Nagas, i.e. the 
BharaSiva Nagas (§11 ff.). Now let us see where we can find aH 
these five marks of identification of these Andhra sub-kings of the 
Yindhyakas, in the Pallavas. The kings of the Andhra country 
up to c. 250 A.D. w^ere certainly the Ikshvakus on the east-coast, 
contemporary with whom were the Chutu Satavahanas on the 
w''est-coast. The time of Yindhyasakti is from 248 to 288 
[or, 244] A.D. In this period, we find the Pallavas superseding 
the Ikshvakus and the Chutus, The Pallavas according to 
their own deeds and documents, executed on copperplates 
about 300 A.D. or a little earlier/ describe themselves as 

I Cl. Krisima Ssstri, ■ ‘ the PmhrU ehatUm of Bim~Shandamrimtn 
a-nd Vijaya-Bkandaparman do aotmUy belong <U lemi to the beginmmg ef 
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B b. a r a d Y a j a s, the identity of whose gotra is made further 
clear by the later documents of the dynasty. They were the 
Bharadvajas of the family of Dronacharya and Asvat- 
t ham an. They, therefore, belonged to the same Brahmin 
gotra to which Vindhyasakti belonged. Their language in 
their copperplates is Prakrit or Sanskrit, not Dravidian, 
The variety of Prakrit they use in their earliest copperplates 
is northern. Very soon in the third generation, immediately 
on the close of the Naga empire, they begin to employ 
Sanskrit, the style of which is Vakataka. Like the imperial 
Vakatakas they are § a i v a by religion. As we have already 
seen, it is stated in the documents of the Pailava dynasty that 
the founder of the Pailava dynasty was made king by the 
Naga emperor on the former’s marriage with a Naga princess. 
The Puranas give to these descendants of Vindhyasakti, the 
kings of Andhradesa up to the time of Samudra Gupta, seven 
successions, and the early Pallavas up to Samudra Gupta’s time 
do number seven successions [§ 183]. Thus all the marks 
of identification respond to the Vakataka indices. Their 
gotra is identical, their language and religion, their age and 
date, their Naga allegiance all agree entirely. And so does the 
number of successions of the Pallavas up to the time of Samudra 
Gupta with the number of successions given by the Puranas 
to the Andhra branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty. No room 
for doubt is thus left on the question of identification. The 
Pallavas were a branch of the Vakatakas. And when their 
inscriptions say that they were in the line of Drona and 
A^vatthaman, they record a truthful tradition. The Vakatakas 
did belong to the line of Drona and Asvatthaman, being 
Bharadvajas. And I have personally found the tradition still 
alive at Bagat, the original home of the Vakatakas in Bundel- 
khand, that their home (Bagat) is still called the village of 
Dronacharya, the military professor of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas [§§ 66-67], The northern culture of the Pallavas in art 

the Uh century a,!*., if not earlier - [E.I., XV, 248] — a view with which 
I fully agree. The writing which is of the Xaga type was introduced in 
the South for the first ttoe by the Pallavas; the tops of letters are 
headed (lined), though hot box-headed. 
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and religion, for which, they stand out as the greatest dynasty 
of the South, thus stands explained. The Pallavas were neither 
foreigners nor Dravidians, but good Brahmin aristocrats 
from the North, military by profession. 

177. Wehave in the example of the 'Gahga Dynasty^ 

a purely assumed dynastic title, unconnected 
‘ P a 1 1 a V a.’ with the gotra or personal name of the 
founder. Similarly the word Pallam, which 
means a ^branch/ probably stands for the ‘^Junior 
Dynasty/ like the ' C h u t u s ’ of the imperial Satavahanas, 
whom they superseded. As the C h u t u s were to the imperial 
family of the S a t a v a h a n a s, so the Pallavas were to the 
Imperial Bharadvaja Vakatakas branch’ i.e. 
the Lesser Dynasty. The first Pallava king bears the name 
Vlmhurcha ; hurcha means a bundle of twigs — almost the 
same as Pallava. The real name seems to be V i r a which is 
repeated in the name of his grandson Viravarman (§ 181 ff.). The 
name of the other son of Vindhya^akti was P r a v i r a, who was 
probably the younger, as he had a very long reign. As Pravira 
married his son to the daughter of the Naga Emperor 
and thereby succeeded to the Naga empire, similarly Vira 
had married a Naga princess and was made king of Andhrade^a 
[which his father as a Naga general had probably conquered],. 
The Pallava inscription correctly relates that the ancestors 
of Virakurcha used to assist the Naga emperors in their 
government, that is, they were Naga officers ; we have already 
seen that Vindhyaiakti was at first only an officer, probably 
the chief general of the Naga emperors (§59). The use of 
the word Bhdra in the inscription in connection with the burden 
of government of the Naga king may or may not have an echo 
of the Bhdra of the 'Bhdra Siva Naga.’^ 

178. The Pallavas naturally adopted the imperial Vaka- 

taka heraldic marks, which is evident from. 
Pallava insignia. their seal [S.I.I., ii, 521] and the subsequent 
history of Imperial Insignia in Southern India 

1 i— Velnrpalaiyam 

Plates, verse 4, S.IX, H, 507-S0S- [C/, App. A, below on the plaoe-ijiaino 
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'(§§ 61 and ; § 86). ' The PallaYas, have on their seal G a h g a 
and Y a m nn a, which are known Vakatiaka insignia. They 
have probably also Jfatow-Standard or ‘ Makara-Torana ' in 
common.^ They have the Bull of &va in common, facing 
left (proper right) 


179. The Pallavas and the Vakatakas never come in con- 
flict. The Early Pallavas never strike their 
own coin, ^^iva S k a n d a-v a r m a n, the 
second king, introduced a new regal title. He 
called himself ^DMrma-MaMrdjddhirdja/ i.e. ‘ the rightful 
overlord of Maharajas [Emperor] ’ or ‘the Emperor by virttie of 
Dharrm This title had not been used by the Satavahanas. It 
was an importation from the North, it was a Hindu edition or 
rather a Hindu counter-title of the Kushan ‘ Daivaputra Shdhd- 
nmhdhi. Instead of being a Daivaputra, the Pallava king places 
his claim on his adherence to the orthodox law and the orthodox 
civilization, which was quite in conformity with the law of 
Hindu constitution. He was substituting Dharma for the 
divine Daimputra. It should be noted that the Ikshvakus 
never used this title and they were simply Mdjans or “kings’ 
like their late masters the Satavahanas, following the old Hindu 
style.® Thus we have a full efiect of the northern imperial idea 
in the Pallava beginnings. When the SryavartaBranch 
of Vindhya sakti attains the imperial position Just after 
or in the life-time of Siva Skandavarman (I), the same idea 
of Dharma Sovereignty on a bigger scale is found. 
The All-India SamrIt had a Dharma raison, d'etre as fully 
set out in the Maha-Bharata. 


1 See the open mouth of the animal in the Pallava seal in E.I., VII, 
144 and on Rudrasena’s coin (§§ 61, 86). 

2 See the seal in E.L, VIII, 144, and the bull on the Vakataka coins 
reproduced in Part II of this book. The bull is made recumbent in the 
later Pallava documents. 

s In one of the Ikshvaku inscriptions (E.I., XX, 23) all the three 
kings are called ‘maharaja/. This is one of the last records. Probably 
at that time the independent position had been lost. They had been 
originally maharajas. The first Ikshvaku to adopt the title of king (raj an) 
was Vira Purushadatta. His son was only Maharaja. 
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,. When the main Vakataka branch acq[nired the title of the 
S am T.dty the, title of MaMmjddhirdja was natnraly dropped 
by the Paliava family.,' &Ya-Skandavarman was the .first and 
'the last ' man in our period to ha¥e assumed the imperial style 
in the South.^ That Siya-Skandavarman was already gone 
before Samudra Gupta’s time is evident from Samudra Gupta’s 
.inscription where the ruler of Kariohi is Vishnugopa. The 
time of ' feva-Skandavarman thus necessarily falls in the reign 
■of the Sami’at Pravarasena I. From the time of Pravara- 
sena I the Paliava king remains Dhar-ma-Mahamja, and the 
title allowed to the first G a h g a king who was installed in the 
time of Pravarasena, was DJiarma-AdMrdja (§190). The style 
oi Dharma-Mahdrdja becomes fixed with the Pallavas and the 
Kadambas in the South, and it travelled from the South before 
400 A.D. to Champa (Cambodia) 

180. S i V a-S k a n d a V a r m a n, as the Crown Prince, 
rather as Hlie Junior governor’ (Yuvamahdrdja BMraddya- 
sagotto Pallavcinam Siva-8hamda-vammo — E.I., VI., 86) issued 
a charter of land-grant in the A n d h r a-p a t li a from his seat 
at KancMpura addressed to the officer at D h a n y a k a t a k a, 
in the 10th year (of his father’s reign). It shows that the 
Paliava dominion in the second generation had grown, at the 
cost of the Tamil states, to a magnitude Justifying the ambi- 
tion of Siva-Skandavaman. The Dharma-maharajadhiraj iSiva- 
Skandavarman describes his father® as MaMrdja Bappa-svamin 
(sami), which shows that his father started life as a feudatory 
and that ^iva-Skandavarman was the first dynast to adopt 
the full royal title. His father had reigned for 10 years or 
more, the grant of the Yuvamaharaja &va-Skandavarman 
being dated in the 10th year. It seems that Ms father was 
a feudatory of - the Nagas, and succeeded to the settled and 
well-organized government of the Ikshvakus which is evident 

1 See Southern List of Kielhom (EJ., Vol. VII, p. 105). 

2 There we find Bhadravarman using it. Dr. R. O. Mazumdar’s 
‘ Champn; Bk. IH, 3. 

s E.I., I, 6, ‘ Bappa ’ distributed hrores of gold which should really 
refer to an aimmedha, {Of. here the description of Chatamula I (E.I,, XX, 
16)]. E.L, I, 8. His son deecrifoe© himself as *of the dynasty of the 
F€diatm\ E.I., VI, 82. ■ " ' 
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from these two Prakrit copperplates of Ms son and the Ikshvaku 
records. 

181. Viravarman and Ms son Skandavarman II were also 
contemporaries of Pravarasena I. In Skandavarman II’s time 
the official language of the Pallava Court changes from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit. His daughter-in-law who dates her gift in his 
reign (E.I., VII, 143) uses Prakrit, but Skandavarman himself 
(E.I., XV) and his son Vishnugopa employ Sanskrit. And the 
Sanskrit style is continued by the successive generations. If 
the Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of Kahchi (I. A., V, 60, 
154) be the Vishnugopa of Samudra Gupta, which seems to be 
certain, we have another proof of the Vakataka affinity in this 
change of the official language of the charters. Vishnugopa 
imitates the Bhara^iva description of the Vakataka documents : 
Yathavadahrita-aneka- 
A^vamedhanam Pallavanam.^ 

* The Pallavas who had completed with full ceremonies several 
ahamedhas.^ 

This employment of Sanskrit dates from before Samudra 
Gupta^s conquest; 

§ 182. The genealogy of the Early Pallavas can be recon- 
structed from their own documents on 

Genealogy of the copperplates which are copious.^ For al- 
Early Pallavas. most every second generation we have a 

copperplate. They have the system of recit- 
ing pedigree up to the fourth generation in each case. The only 
exception to tMs rule are the charters of Siva-Skandavarman^ 
as he had not completed four generations of kings, I note 
below the grants and the authorities issuing them in their 
chronological order. 

Mayidavdlu, issued from Kanchipura by Yuvamaharaja (^iva) 

E.I.,Vol.VI, Skandavarman (I) 

84, in Prakrita. in the 10th year 

(of his father). 

1 The VSkStaka historiographical style found in the inscriptions of 
Prithivishepa and Ms successors is a stereotyped style and as such evi- 
dently goes back to the time of the Imperial Vakatakas. 

2 It is curious that not a single inscription on stone has been found 
of the Early Pallavas. 
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Hiraliadagalli, issued from KanoMpura by Dhwrma-rmh a ra j a- 


E.L, I, .2, in 
Prakrita. 

Barii, E.I., I, 
307, in Sans- 
krit. 


dMrdja (^iva) 
Skandavarman (I), ■ 
in Ms 8tK year. 

„ ‘ Dasanapura, the capital * (adMsMhdna) 
by the great-grandson 
of MaMmju Vlra- 


Omgddu, E.I., „ „ Tambrapa 

XV, 251, in 
Sanskrit. , 


korchavarman.^^^^ 

„ Maharaja (Vijaya) 
Skandavarman (II) 
in his 33rd year. 


On the basis of the genealogies given in the above title- 
deeds executed by these kings, the ancestry and the order 
of succession of the early Pallavas can be ascertained easily. 
We are absolutely certain that the great-grandfather of Skanda- 
varman II and the father of Skandavarman I or Mva 
Skandavarman was Kumara Vishnu the aivamedha- 
ydjin, and that Skandavarman I’s son and successor 
was Viravarman whose son and successor was Skanda- 
varman II. The only question left for speculation is the 
position of Virakorcha who must come above Skanda- 
varman I, being the founder of the dynasty. The Rayakota 
(E.I., V, 49} and the Veiurpalaiyam (S.I.I., II, 507) plato here 
become helpful. Virakorcha or Virakurcha, who according 
to the unanimous testimony was the first Pallava king, was 
married to the Xaga princess according to the inscriptions, and 
S k a n d a-s i 8 h y a, i.e. Skandavarman was the son 
of the Xaga lady according to the Rayakdta plates.^ We have 


I In some text-books it is wrongly assumed that Skanda-^ishya 
in the RSyakota plates is stated to be the son of A^vatthaman from a 
Naga lady. The text does not allege it. It only mentions that 
Skanda-^ishya who was an adhiraja was the son of a Naga lady. Aiva- 
tthaman is only mentioned as one of the ancestors. 

In the Yelarpalaiyam plates the Skanda-^ishya who is the father of 
Kumara Vishnu and the grandfather of Buddhavarman is clearly Skanda- 
varman II, whose son, as we know from the inscription of KumSra Vishcti 
III [E.L, VIII, 233], was Kximara Vishnu II. In the Veiurpalaiyam 
plates it is not stated, as has been wrongly a^umed by the editor of 
the plates and writers of some text-books, that he (Skanda^ishya) was ^ 
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tlius to identify Knmara Vishnu with Virakorcha-varman of 
the Darsi plate, who would thus be the great-grandfather of 
Skandavarman II. Sanskrit is found for the first time employed 
by the latter in the grants ; the Dari^i plate ■which is in Sanskrit 
seems to have been issued by him. Use of two alternative names 
in documents we know of from the later Vakataka plates of 
Prabhavati Gupta and Ptavarasena II, and earlier from the 
inscriptions of A^oka. The repetition of the name Vira as the 
name of the son of Skanda-varman I also proves the identity 
of Vxrakurcha with Kumara-Vishnu I, father of Skanda-varman 
I., grandfather’s name being repeated in grandson’s. The early 
genealogy thus will stand as follows : — 

1. [Virakorcha-varman] Kumara Vishnu (ruled 10 years 

or more). 

2. Skandavarman I, called Sim (ruled for 8 years 

or more). 

3. Viravarman — (no record of his). 

4. Skandavarman II, Yijaya (ruled for 33 years or more)* 
Skandavarman I does not give the name of his father, but 
refers to him only as bappa which stands for ^ father,’ as later 
kings refer to theirs by the same term happa-bhattamha-pada- 
bhaktal). (Ell,, XV, 254 ; I.A., V, 51, 155). The name is supplied 
by Skandavarman II’s grant (E.I., XV, 251). V Ir akur cha, 
in numerous later documents of the family, is mentioned as the 
real founder of the dynasty (occasionally coming after two 
.ancestors E dla-bhartr i and C hut a-p all a v who are 

the son of Virakorcha. In verse 7 Skanda-iSishya is clearly stated to 
have flourished ‘ after ’ [tatah] Vfrakoroha and in his line. The state- 
ment implies a break between the two [cf. tatah in I. A., XIX, 24(10), 
and Kielhorn’s opinion thereon in E.I., V, App. No. 195, n. ; E.I., III, 48]. 
These mistakes, and especially the latter, have led to a great confusion 
in fixing the identity of the Paiiava kings and in re-constructing their 
history. 

1 Is this Kala-hhartri the Kala of the Pur ana text • teshMsanneslm 
Kalena ‘ [ ' when (the Murundas etc.) were overthrown hy Kala ’ ] ? If so, 
then the true name of Yindhy^akti who rises after Kala, according to the 
Puranas, was ChutOrpaUava ; and Kala would have been a Naga general, 
►and an ancestor of Vindhya^akti. 
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not mentioned as kings), and as already pointed out, in , one 
of those later copperplates it is expressly stated that he was' 
given the status of king, on account of his marriage with a 
princess of the Naga emperor. The name Vlmlmrcha does not 
recur, except once, in the whole series of the Pallava plates. 
The character and style of the copperplate mentioning the 
name of Virakorcha is very early. As we know, all the names, 
up to the father of Skandavarman I from ■ the record of the 
grandson of Skandavarman II, it is evident that Virakorcha 
is to be placed at the top, as already discussed. About 
Virakorcha being the first king there cannot be any doubt; 
the rest of the tradition about the still earKer names is yet 
unconfirmed, except the fact that the ancestors of Virakor- 
cha were generals of the Naga emperors. The latter fact is 
true, as they do rise in the Naga period. They owed alle- 
giance to no Southern king and there was no Southern 
Naga king near about Andhradesa where they first come 
into political existence, while the Naga empire was. next- 
door to Andhra, in the Central Provinces. 

§ 183. The lines after Skandavarman II is similarly 
well-attested. Vishnugopa, one of the sons of Vijaya 
Skandavarman II, has left one copperplate dated in the reign 
of S i m h a V a r m a n I. Simhavarman I would have been 
proved conclusively to have been the elder brother of Vishnu- 
gopa by the Ildayendiram plates (E.I., III, 142), but unfor- 
tunately they, in my opinion, are clearly a spurious document, 
being written in a script of several centuries later. However, we 
get the same result, viz. that this Simhavarman was not the son 
of Vishnugopa but his elder brother, from Yuvaraja Vishpugopa’s 
document, and the Ganga copperplate (B.L, XIV, 331) where 
Simhavarman (I) and Ms son Skandavarman (HI) are stated 
to have installed respectively two successive Ganga kings [§ 190]. 
There are also two grants , by .S i m h a v a r m a n II, son of 
Vishnu g o p a, wMch recite the genealogy (EJ., VIII 159 ; 
E.I., XV, 254). Thus the later genealogy on the statements 
of Vishnugopa and Ms son and the Ganga plates stands thus : 
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Skandavarman II. 


Simkavarman I Viskmi Gopa (Yuvaraja) 

I issues grant, LA., V,i54. 

Skandavarman III. | 

Sirokavarman II (E.I., XV, 
254 ; E.I., VIII, 159). 

Vishnu Gopa gives the genealogy up to Skandavarman I who is 
described here without ‘ ^iva as also by Skandavarman II, 
his father.^ Simhavarman II gives the genealogy np to Vira- 
varman, a name which is not repeated again in the family 
line. These two branches really constituted one continuous 
line reigning one after the other; Vishnu Gopa’s plate (I. A., 
V, 154) is dated imder the reign of his elder brother, on the 
extinction of whose line Vishnu Gopa’s son evidently succeeded. 
But there was still another junior branch from Skandavarman 
II. This branch is established by two copperplates (E.I., 
VIII, 143 ; E.I,, VTII, 233). The first is the British Museum 
plate by Charudevi, wife of Yuvamahdrdja B u d d h a v a r m a n, 
issued in the reign of Vijaya Skandavarman (II), and the 
second is by Bud d h a v a r m a n 's son KumaraVishnu 
(III) whose grandfather’s name was Kumara Vishnu 
(II) and whose great-grandfather was Vijaya Skanda- 
varman. It is thus clear that Buddhavarman who is 
described as Yuvamaharaja by Ms wife in the reign of Skanda- 
varman II was the son of Kumara Vishnu II, and not of 
Skandavarman II as generally supposed. He was Yuvamaha- 
raja to Ms grandfather, and Ms father had evidently pre- 
deceased Mm. His relationship with Skandavarman (II) 
is not given in the British Museum plate. We know that 
Yuvaraja’s office was a ministerial post open to grandsons 
even in the life-time of their fathers.^ Thus, the complete 
Pallava genealogy for our period will be as follows (those who 
reigned are numbered ; nos. 1 to 7a complete our period) : 

1 As we kave already seen in our section on tke Chutus (§ 161), S'iva 
was merely honorific. The repetition of the word Vishnu in the 
family is probably connected with the name of Vishnu Vriddha, 
one of the early ancestors [Bharadvajas] whom the Vakatakas specifically 
mention. Otherwise it would be unexplained, the family being pronoun- 
cedly ^aiva. 2 Jayaswal : Hindu Polity, II, 125. 
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L Kumara Vishnu Virakorchavarman (E.I., XV, 25i ; E.I,, I, 397) 
(a^TOm'Cd/im)=Haga princess (SJ.L, II, 508; E.I., VI, S4); 
10 years or more. 

I 

2. {5%va) Skandavarman I {E.I., VI, 84; E.I., I, 2; I. A., V, 50.); 

{oAvamedhin) 8 years or more. 

3. Viravarman (LA., V, 50, 154). 

4. Skandavarman 11 (E.L, XV, 251 ; LA., V, 50, 154); 

33 years or more. 


6. Simhavarman I 
[LA., V, 50], 
reigned 11 years 
or more. 


(7) Vishnu Gopa I Kumara Vishnu II 
(LA., V, 50, 154) ; [E.L, VIII, 233]. 

[ruled but not I 

reigned.] 


Skandavarman III 
(EJ., XIV, 331.) 


(7a) Simhavarman II 
(E.L, XV, 254; 

Vm, 159; LA., 

V, 154), reigned 
8 years or more. 

I 

8. ( Vijaya) Vishnu Gopa II 
[M.B.R., 1914, p. 82].i 


9. Buddhavarman 2 

[E.L, VIII, 50, 143]. 


10. Kumara Vishnu 
III (E.L, vin,‘ 
50 ; E.L, VIII, 
143). 


IL Xandivarman 
[S.LL, II, 501 ; 
508]. 

12. Siihhavarman 

[S.LI., II, 508]. 


I have extended the genealogy beyond our period to bring 
out the utility of the Velnxpalaiyam plates [S.I.I., II, 501]. 
These plates furnish the early history of the dynasty with 
which we are dealing, and are important otherwise. They 
give the rise of the family with Virakureha and then give the 
genealogy from Skandavarman II. On the succession of 
Nandivarman I, it gives the important information that 


1 This plate is called the Xarasaraopet plate. I have ascertained 
by correspondence with the Government of India Epigraphist that it 
is the same plate which is called the Guntur plate or the Ohura plate. 
The owner did not allow a facsimile to be taken. It is not dated. It 
was issued by ‘ King Vijaya Vishnu Gopavannan, son of Siihhavarman, 
grandson of Maharaja Vishnu Gopavarman and great-grandson of 
Kandavarman (i.e. Skandavarman) % from Vijaya P^otkata, in favour 
of a Brahmin of Kundur. It is in Sanskrit. 

2 It seems that Buddhavarman reigned after No, B, which is 8u®wted 

by Ha daaeription : m S.LI., H, SOS. 
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when Vishnu Gopa (II) was dead and' the other kings were- 
all gone, Nandivarman succeeded. It means that after the 
extinction of the line of Vishnu Gopa and the line of Kumara 
Vishnu III the .succession opened to him. One Nandi varman, 
is. mentioned in the Udayendiram plates [E.L, III, 142] as 
coming after Skandavarman III, son of Simhavarman I, but 
this plate is spurious, being in characters, as already pointed 
out, several centuries later ; no reliance can be placed on it. 
Nandivarman I flourished in the Hne of Kumara Vishnu II 
according to the Veluxpalaiyam document. On the death of 
Simhavarman I his son Skandavarman III succeeded, and on 
the failure of his line, Yuvaraja Vishnu Gopa’s son Simha- 
varman II succeeded. Vishnu Gopa evidently did not accept 
the throne. He ruled but did not reign (§ 187). According to 
the Narasaraopet plates [M.E.R., 1914, p. 82] Simhavarman 
II’s son Vishnu Gopa II succeeded his father. This is con- 
firmed by the list given in Vayalur pillar inscription.^ After 
Vishnu Gopa II the members of the third line from Skanda- 
varman II came in— first, Buddhavarman and his son Kumara 
Vishnu III, and then his cousin Nandivarman. This is the 
meaning of ' sa-Vis%i)jUgope chaNamndrahrinde'^ gate tato ^jdyata 
Nandimfmd\ 

It became customary after Vishnu Gopa I to call every 
ancestor ' Maharaja,’ whether he had succeeded to the Pallava 
throne or not, as in the case of Vishnu Gopa I himself, whom 
his son calls only YuvamaMrdja but his grandson gives the 
title of MaMrdja, So the plates of Kumara Vishnu III call his 
each ancestor ‘Maharajah Unless we get actual grants from 
them we cannot be certain of their succession even in a secondary 
line of rulers. On the evidence of the plates only one line seems 
to have ruled, and till now we have no evidence of the existence 
of more than one ruling line of the d3niasty. Vishnu Gopa I, 
who alone could have been the contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
was regent in Simhavarman II’s time and was in charge of 
the government at Kanchi ; hence he would be called Kdnche- 
yaha. Members of the family might have been temporary 

1 E.I., XVIII, 145. This, as an original material, is useless, being* 
an amalgam of several lists put together. 2 R©ad ^ vride. 
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local gOYemors with titles of " Maharaja/ i.e.l Go Yemor ^ or 
‘YuYainaharaja/ Le. ■Lieutenant Governor’. 

§ 184. V ! r a k ii r o h a K u m a r a Vishnu performed 
an asvamedha, that is, he declared himself 
'Early ■ to be the successor of the I k s h y a k u 

Paliava Mugs. It was repeated by ^ i v a Skanda- 

Y arm an. Evidently ViraYarmaii 
lost Kahch!^ which had to be conquered, back , by .Kumara 
Vishnu The Velurpalaiyam plates do, not Gal the ■ latter, a 
king. He, as a prince, seems to have conquered K a n c h i for Ms, 
father, .Both father and son had to. fight the .C.h o 1 a s and' 
probably also,. so.me , other Tamil kings.® ’ Skandavarmanll 
re-established himself at Kanchi. In his time, the Gan gas 
and also the Kadam:bas were set up as feudatories on the 
Tamil frontiers (§ 188.ff.),, ' Their, similar titles indicate that they 
were all Maharajas ’to the Vakataka Emperor. 
The.ir being B h a r m a-m aharajas seems to imply that 
they all were appointed by. the Samrat, that they belonged to 
a Dharma " Empire established by the Vakatakas. There was 
practicaly a continuous fight with the Cholas until Buddha- 
Yarman broke them.^ 

185. The ancestral state of the Palavas is called Nava- 
k h a n d a.® We have a Navarashtra 
Navakba^^a in the Maha-Bharata,® but it was in Western 
India. This 'Navakhanda should be near- 
about Andhra. We have Nawagarh as one of the tradi- 
tional ' 18 Eorest Kingdoms ’ of Kosala J Its situation is near 

3- This name is never repeated in the line ; it seems to have been 
inauspioious and nnsuecessM. His bravery, however, is noted in the 

inscriptions ( ) . 


(verse 8.) — 


2 

11, 308. - - 

3 fqaiisrf 

Sl^TK "!?• (verse 7), Ibid. Satyaaena was probably a Chola or some other 
neighbouring Tamil king. 

* »rd l (wise 8)— 


II, 508. 

6 S.I.I., n, 615 (verse 6). 

« 8abm, 31, 6. 1 ffira Lai, E.I., VIII, 286. 
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Bastar, by the Nagpur division of the Bharasiva kingdom, from 
where an attack on Andhra was easy. Very likely, the father 
of Virakorchavarman was the governor or siib-king in Kosala, 
and from there Aoidhra was acquired. 

§186. Virakorcha Kumara Vishnn I must have had 
a fairly long career. He was an asvamedMn 

Pallaya conqueror of K a il c h i. Probably 

Chronology. , i 

it was his suzerain or his father who con* 

quered the Ikshvakus and Andhra, and he conquered 

the C h o 1 a s and occupied KahchL His son ^ivaSkand a, 

to be the yuvaraja and the sub-governor of KancM, must have 

been at least 18 or 20 in the 10th year of Virakorcha. The 

capture of Kanchi was accomplished from the Andhra throne. 

Virakorcha’s marriage and his recognition as a sub-king could 

not be simultaneous, for in his tenth year Siva Skanda was 

old enough to be the governor of Kanchi. At his marriage, 

Virakorcha was probably only an adhiraja and not a MaMrdja, 

and would have got the higher title on the conquest of Kanchi, 

Placing the conquest of Andhra about 250-260 A.D., we may 

date the conquest of Kanchi at 265 A.D., and the tenth year of 

Virakorcha as Maharaja would be about 276 A.D. when ^iva 

Skanda would be about 20. To verify this initial date we have 

a guide in the date of Vishnu Gopa I ; let us see if our proposed 

date stands verified by his date. 

187. If Siva Skandavarman came to the throne, say, 
five years later than the grant by him as Yuvamahdrdja, i.e. 
in 280 A.D., and ruled for 15 years, his period [280-295 A.D.] 
would agree with the time assigned to him on the basis of the 
script of his charters as discussed above. V i r a v a r m a n, 
in whose time Kanchi is lost and to whom no conquest is 
attributed, but who is noted for his bravery and whose name 
is never borne again by his descendants, seems to have died 
on the battlefield at the hands of his Chola enemy. The death 
of feva Skandavarman would have given a signal for an attack 
by the Cholas. Viravarman could not have remained king 
for longer than a year or two. Viravarman following the 
ancient orthodox custom had taken the name of his grandfather 
V i r a [Korcha]. But his name was, as already observed, never 
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repeated. It seems that the name Vira which came to be 
associated with a political misfortune — ^the loss of Kaiichi 
and a defeat at the hands of the Cholas, was given up by the 
family. : S k a n d a v a r m an II' became, for the second time, 
the founder of the Pallava power, and this time it became 
seated' permanently at Kanchi. We should remember that in 
his time the Vakataka family was led hy Pravarasena I 
under whom it reached its zenith, which was a point more 
elevated than that attained by any previous imperial dynasty. 
Presumably Skandavarman II received support from the 
Vakataka emperor. ..He assumed the title of Vijaya^ de- 
servedly. In his long reign he had sufficient time to con- 
solidate his, and the Vakataka imperial, position in the South. 
For over half the period of the reign of Pravarasena I he was 
Ms contemporary. We should assign Mm a reign of about 35 
years, 33rd year being his recorded date. After Mm we have one 
record of the reign of Ms son Simhavarman I and of the 
governorship of his another son Vishnu Gopa. But of 
Ms grandson Skandavarman III we have no record, 
and as the latter was succeeded by the son of Vishnu Gopa I, 
Ms reign must have been a short one. Evidently, Vishnu 
Gopa was defeated by Samudra Gupta before Ms coronation 
and according to the well-known custom he abdicated in favour 
of Ms son and never became legally Maharaja, i.e. though he 
ruled, he did not reign. The dated chronology would stand 
thus : 


1. 

Virakuroha Kumara Vishnu (at 
KancM). 

c. 265-280 A.D. 

2. 

[Siva] Skandavarman I 

c. 280-295 A.D. 

3. 

Viravarman 

c. 295-297 A.D. 

4. 

[Vijaya] Skandavarman II 

c. 297-332 A.D. 

5. 

Simhavarman I . . . . 

c. 332-344 A.D. 

6. 

Skandavarman. Ill . . 

c. 344-346 A.D. 

7. 

Vishnu Gopa I 

c. 346 

7 A. Simhavarman II 

c. 346-360 A.D. 


This is fuly confirmed by the date of Vishnu Gopa wMch we 
gather from the Mstory of Samudra Gupta. 
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XVII. SlTBORDINATE BbAHMIN KiNODOMS OF THE SOHTH : 

THE G A N G A S AND THE K A D A M B A S. 

§ 188. Under tlie Pallavas there came into existence a 
sub-kingdom of the Brahmin K a n v a» 
The Brahmin y a n a s, who after their original home 
Gahga Dynasty, adopted their dynastic name HTie Dynasty 
of the Oahgd/ like ' the Magadha Djrnasty,® 
of the Kalihga kings under the Guptas. The kings of the 
Gahga Dynasty, from the third king, were installed 
in each generation by the PaUayas of whom Simhayarman 
the 'Pallavendra^ [' the PaUaya emperor and also his 
successor Skandayarman (III) are named in their earliest 
genuine copperplate.^ These Kanyayanas yery likely were 
an off-shoot of the Imperial Kanyayanas of Magadha, the 
last king of whom (Suteman) was taken prisoner [wn 
and remoyed to the South by the Satayahana.® From the 
point of view of cultural history the Brahmin subordinate 
dynasties become important. There had been already a class 
of political Brahmins in the South. 

§189, The Kaundinyas, whom we haye already 
noticed, were introduced into the South 
A Brahmin North in the days of the Sata- 

Aristocracy in yahana empire which once embraced both 

the South. the South and the North. The tradition 

of certain Brahmin families coming to the 
South from Ahichhatra in the time of the ancestors of 
Mayura^armanManayya,'^ who, as we shaU presently 
see, belonged to the Ghutu Satakarni family, seems to have 
been based on history. The Satayahanas married into a 
few exclusive Brahmin families, e.g. of the Gautama gotra, 
V asishtha gotra, M a t h a r a gotra, H a r 1 1 a gotra, etc. 
There was a large settlement of the Gautamasin the South 
[Mysore].® The Ikshvakus followed that tradition strictly, 

1 E.I., XIV, 333. 

2 Matsya, Pargiter, PurS^a Text, p. 38, 3, 6. 

3 J.B.O.B.S., XVI, 294. 4 E.C., VII, Sk. 186. 

s E.C., VII, Introduction, p. 3. 
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and to some extent also the Kadambas. The Brahmin 
families occupied the position of aristocracy in the South. 
They remained exclusi¥e and were intimately connected with 
the royal families. The Aiyars and ' Ayangars are still the 
rear aristocrats of the South. The Brahmin rulers of the 
early centuries, now succeeded by the Vakataka-Pallavas and 
the Gahgas of the reviTalist period, and their matrimonial 
Brahmins were the makers of S o u t h e r n India, who 
by introducing their culture in the South made Dakshii^a- 
patha an integral part of Hindu India, and they truly extended 
the boundaries of Bharatavarshato include the whole 
of the South. 

§ 190. The G a h g a genealogy for our period may be 
reconstructed on the basis of the first 

Early Ganga undoubtedly genuine copperplate of the 

genealogy. Gaiigas, published by Mr. Eice in the 

Epigra^Ma Indim, XIV, 331, which is of 
the latter part of the fourth or the early part of the fifth 
century A.D. {circa 400 A.D.), I have extended the line by 
adding one more name from other records to fix and to verify 
the chronology. The genealogy will stand as follows 

Konkanivarman, dharmddhirdja 

Ayyavarman (Ari^ or Harivarman), Qanga-rd^a 
(installed hy Simhavarman, Maharaja^ 
of the Pallava Dynasty). 

Madhava (II), JfaMmja, the Sim/iawrmaB, installed 
by Skandavarman III, MaMrdja, of the 
Pallavas. 

Avinita Kohgani, Mahddhirdja (married a daughter 
of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, sister 
of Kiishnavarman, Mahddhirdja).^ 

3- Cf. Kielhom’s List, E.I., VIII Supplement, p, 4. 

® [According to Mr. Rice, a Visbtvu Gopa was probably left out by JDods* 
take between Ayya and MMhava II] E.L, XIV, 3S3 ; Cf. Kielhom, p. 5, 

® Kielhom, p. 5. Mr, Rice, mi.,-XIV, 334, thought that MSdhava II 
[whom he calls ^MEdhava HI counting Kongaigkfvainnm's personal 
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§191. The marriage of Avinita Kohgarii with a 
K a d a m b a princess is aUeged by the Gahga documents and 
seems to be confirmed by the reference in the Talagimda ins- 
cription of Kakusthavarman to the political marriages brought 
about by Kakusthavarman. Krishnavarman I whose 
sister Avinita Kongani is recorded to have married, was the son 
of K a k u s t h a.i The time ofAvinitaKohgariiis thus 
fixed by Kakustha’s time (c. 400 A.D.). Ayyavarman, 
the third prince, was instaUed by the Pa Hava Simha- 
varman II whose time is about 330-344 A.D. (§ 187), and 
Madhava (II) was instaUed by the Pallava Skanda- 
V a r m a n III (c. 344-346 A.D.) who was the successor of 
Simhavarman. Thus these three contemporary houses fix each 
other’s chronology, and prove that the founder of the G a h g a 
Kanvayana Dynasty could not have flourished earlier 
than 300 A.D.2 Their time approximately would be thus (which 
gives them roughly an average of 16 or 17 years each) : 

1. Kohkanivarman .. .. c. 300-315 A.D. 

2. Madhavavarman I .. .. 315-330 A.D. 

3. Ayya or Arivarman . . . . 330-345 A.D.® 

4. Madhavavarman [II] 

Simhavarman .. . . 345-375 A.D. 

5. Avinita Kongani .. .. 375-395 A.D. 

§ 192. The first prince adopted the name Kohkanivarman 
probably for his having come recently from Kohkana. His 
dominion was what is known as Gahgavadi in Mysore. The 
Penukonda plates (E.I., XIV, 331) have been found in the 
Anantapur District, Madras. The Gahgas were the next-door 

name MSdhava asMadhaval] married the Kadamba princess, which 
is wrong on the evidence of the Gahga records and on the ohrono- 
logy for these kings discussed below (§§190-191). 

1 C7/. Kadamba Kula, the first chart, 

2 This proves that the records dated in early Saka years (247 A D 
etc. Of. Kielhom’s List, E.I., VIII, p. 4, «.) could not be genuine, 
though they recite the genealogy fairly correctly. The people 
themselves to be descendants of old donees of lands forged a number 
of Gahga documents j they had a fair idea of the genealogy of the Gahga 
kings. 

8 Vishnu Gopa’s existeho© is not certain (§ 190, w..). 
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neighbours of the Kadambas who came into existence- 
about the same time or a generation later. 

§193. The title Dharmddhiraja of the dynasty 
shows that the G a h g a s, like the Kadambas, formed 
part of the Dharma Empire of the Pallavas. 

§ 194. The first Ganga king came in by right of conquest, 
presnmably as a general of the Pallavas or 
Konkanivarman. the main Vakatakas, which is suggested 
by their title Ganga, He acquired a country 
of ‘ gentlemanly population ’ [sva-bhuja-java-jaya-Janita-sulana- 
janapadasya], having fought terrible enemies (daruna-arigana'^). 
The king was ‘ adorned with marks of wounds (in battle) ^ 
[labdha-vrana-bhushanasya Kanvayana-sagotrasya Srimat 
Konkani-varm a-dharma-mahadhirajasya], 

§ 195. His son M a d h a v a, Mahddhirdja, was deeply 
learned in the sacred and polite literature 
Madhava I. of Sanskrit and was an authority on Hindu 
political science — ‘ he was shilled in expound- 
ing it and applying it in practice : Niti-^astrasya vaktri- 
prayoktri-kusalasya. 

§ 196. Madhava’s son Ayyavarman ‘ was decorated 
with wounds on his body acquired on nurm- 
Ayya (Hari) rous battlefields ’ — 

varman. aneka-yuddh = 5palabdha- 

vrai;ia-vibhushita4arirasya. 

He had devoted his time to the study of history. 

§ 197. The Ganga genealogical history, summarised 
above, breathes the spirit of the Vakataka 
Vakafcaka spirit. tradition. It relates to a period before 
Samudra Gupta reached the South. It is 
in Sanskrit and had been copied from earlier documents, as 
it was copied in all subsequent family deeds. It was a cultured 
family of the type which the Vakatakas created. 

§ 198. The ideal of the early G a n g a s, both persona! and 
civio, are remarkable. The kings decorated 
Gaiiga civics. themselv^, like Vindhyaiakti, with 
wounds won on battlefields. This finds an 
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c'olio in Samudra Gupta inscription. Tire Ganga’s civic ideal is 
exact and positive. The raison d'etre of kingship was good 
government : 

samyak-praj a-palana- 
matr=:adhigata-rajya-prayojanasya : 

* (to His Majesty Madhava (I) MahadHraja) the object of 
kingship consisted only in rendering good government to his 
people.’ 

§ 199. The Kadambas are not the direct product of 
the invasion of Samudra Gupta, as generally 
The Kadambas. supposed, but the product of the early 
history of the Manavyas. Their history 
has been separately discussed in a recent text-book by 
Mr. Maores. A few points which have not yet been noticed 
and which have a bearing on our period may be noticed here. 

§200. The Kadambas from their official documents, 
beginning with Talagunda pillar inscription, 
Their Descent. Style themselves as Haritiputra Ma- 
navy as.^ Now we know that the Vana- 
vasi Andhras (the C h u t u s) were Haritiputra Manavyas 
(§ 157 .). It seems to be certain that the Kadambas were 

descendants of the Chutu Satakarnis* By calling themselves 
Haritiputra Manavyas they mark their descent from the last 
Chutu Manavya who was a Haritiputra. The moment the 
first Kadamba king acquires Vanavasi and Kuntala, the original 
seat of the Chutus, he ' with a glad mind ’ restores the old 
grant made by the Haritiputra Siva Skandavarman of the 
Manavya gotra and records it on the very pillar set up by the 
Chutu king for the purpose of registering the gift of the same 
property, which had been attached to Mattapatti^ through the 
same Kaundinya family. The grant was made a second time, 

1 E.I., VIII, 34, footnote, by Kielhom. Gf. E.I,, XVI, p. 266, 
Manavya-sagotranam Ilarit%putranam\ 

2 Its name survives to-day in ‘ MalavalU \ 

The interval between the ages of the scripts of the two inscriptions 
is sufficiently marked, and is not one of a few years, as supposed by 
Mr. Bice, in E.C., VII, p. 6. The language is also different. It is a 
new language, Maharashtri, which had never been employed before in 
official drafting. 
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implying tliat it had been resumed by the authority just pre- 
ceding, which could not be that of any other than the Pallavas, 
from whom Mayiira barman is recorded to have acquired the 
territory, on account of^ amongst other .considerations, Ms past' 
^lineage’, that is, the ex-royal dynasty of the Chntn Manayyas. 
It is dated in .the 4th. year of .the Mn,g*:8 reign. I regard it to be 
a. writ of MaySra Sarman, a fragment of Ms .name Is readable 
on the plate (§ 162). He was vindicating' . here . the right 
of Ms family. He recovered Ms family's home-la'iad, and revived 
their gift. The relationship vith that ancient respectable 
family of the Kamidinyas,. who had been probably imported 
there by his ..ancestors, had continued in the meantime, as the 
new donee is .described as the mdtula (inaternal uncle) of the 
donor king. '.' 

§ 201 . The P a 1 1 a V a s" ■ -as . . 'they ... dispossessed the 
Ikshvakus dispossessed also the G h u t u M a ii a v y a s. 
.The Ikshvakus disappeared for ever, but the Maiiavyas revived 
once more. . At the first opportunity Mayura l^arman Maiiavya 
recovered his ancestral home and founded a new. dynasty under 
the. title ‘ Kadamba 

§ 202, ' The Kadambas attempted to revive the dynastic 
memories. As they re-endowed the MalavaHi god of the 
Satavahanas, and marked the. 'tank and temple at Tala- 
g u n d a, which had associations 'with the Satakarj^is, 
with their proud pillar and prouder Inscription, so they tried 
to reach the northern limit of the Satavahana dominions in 
the West, for which they made repeated efforts, but they were 
kept back by the Vakatakas who strenuously retained to them- 
selves the maritime province ofAparanta, with its Western 
Foreign trade. 


§203. In this attempt for, what we may describe as 
SdtamJianism, Kaiiga who flourished in 
Kanga aad the .Samudra Gupta, is the most pro- 
Kadambas. minent figure. Kang a was the son and 

successor of ' M a y u r a Sarman. He 
dropped the Brahmin title Sarman and adopted the royal style 
parnmn with Ms name. He was the real founder of the 
Kadamba kingdom wMch became very powerful in Ms time, 
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tlioiigb. only for a few years. The Pallava power, after its 
defeat at the hands of Samudra Gupta, was sought to be super- 
seded by K a h g a, whom the Puranas fuEy describe tinder the 
name K ana and Kanaka (§§ 128-129). The PaEavas formed 
the southern portion of the empire of the ¥akataka 
S a m r a t. They were ^ Maharajas ’ to the Vakataka Chakra- 
vartin. The PaEavas, on behalf of the Vakataka emperor, 
seem to have exercised suzerainty over the Trairajya, 
the group of three Tamil kingdoms, the leader of whom— the 
Cholas — ^they had aotuaEy conquered. Kahgavarman 
became the ruler of three connected units — Strirajya, 
Mushika and Bhojaka, and according to the Vishnu 
Parana, his rule covered also Trairajya, i.e., he became the 
overlord of the South for the time being, eclipsing the PaEavas. 
The PaEava territory alone is excluded from his jurisdiction. It 
seems that Kahga tried to restore the Southern Empire of his 
ancestors after the defeat of the PaEavas and to question the 
right of Samudra Gupta to be the Emperor of AE-India. He 
was, however, defeated by Prithivishena Vakataka and had to 
abdicate (§ 127 ff.). Alter Kahga the Kadambas remained 
poIiticaEy attached to the Vakataka kingdom which touched 
the Kuntala part of the Kadamba kingdom on its own 
Bhojakata frontiers. The importance of the Kadambas 
lies more on the social side. They had been long in the South 
before the Vakatakas and the Guptas. Yet in the new social 
revival they showed new vigour and became as good agents of 
that revival as the Gahgas and the PaEavas, within their own, 
sphere, 

§204. Thus the history of the South for the period is 


Making of 
One India. 


reaEy a history of the Northerns in the 
South, both new and old, and of their efforts 
to introduce and establish a common civEi- 


zation, viz. that Hinduism which proved so successful at the 
time in reforming and reviving society in the North. The South 
becomes so united with the North through these efforts that 
truly the old deJSinition of Bharatavarsha had to be 
revised and extended to include the whole of the South. The 


northern Hindus introduce the language, the script, the worship 
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aad tlie culture in general, of tlie Nortb. into tbe South. They 
infuse new life in F urther India from there, and make 
history. They make 0 n e-I n d i a by a common culture, the 
legacy of which has come down to us. 



PART V. 

Conclusion. 

* Dharma-prachira-foandah ^a^i-kara-suchayah kirttayah supratinalj.’ 

[ — Allahabad - Hilar.] 

XVIIL Effects of Gupta Ijnperialism. 

§206. The military aohievemeats of Samiidra Gupta are 
well Imown and need not be commented 
Samudra Gupta’s here. It should be noted that he 

Policy of Peace did not over-do militarism. He was 
and Prosperity. conscious of the value of a policy 

of peace. After his second campaign he 
never undertook any expedition, but gained his object 
through diplomacy and peace by bringing the Shahanushahi, 
the Hill States, the Republics, and the Colonies within the fold 
of his empire and the sphere of his imperial influence. His 
possession of an enormous quantity of gold which Northern 
India had not known before was the result of the inclusion of 
Southern India and the Colonies in his empire. The contact with 
the South was kept up through the Vakataka House, which was 
soon restored, though in the Allahabad inscription the Vakataka 
country is treated as being part of his Central Provinces and the 
survey of the Republics is made as if sitting at Gwalior 
or Eran. In line 23 of the Allahabad inscription he says that 
he was restoring old royal families and in line 26 he says that his 
officers were busy in restoring the wealth of various kings who 
had been conquered by the strength of his arms. Prithivishena I 
undoubtedly was one of those. Gold from the South and Further 
India kept on pouring-in even in the next reign. If Samudra 
Gupta excelled Rama and Pnthu in giving gold coins as he 
says in his Eran inscription, his son certainly excelled all figures 
in past history in distributing gold amongst his subjects. 
There is no exaggeration in this. We have the testimony of 
Chandra Gupta II’s daughter that her father gave away several 
thousands of crores of [Gupta] sovereigns^, which is again 

1 Poona Plates, E.I., Voi. XV, p. 41, 
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confirmed by Yuan Chwang. Amogbavarslia in bis inscription 
admits that the Gupta king was the greatest donor of the Kali 
Age. This became possible on account of the beneficial foresight 
of Samudra Gupta. His policy of peace and reconciliation turned 
Prithivishena I into, a faithful ally who conquered back the 
Euntala or Kadamba king. The latter had seriously threatened 
Samudra Gupta’s supremacy in the South, ■ which probably 
led to his putting ofi the Aivamedha or to its repetition, 
mentioned by Prabhavati Gupta.^ His colonial policy and' 
the control of the port of Tamralipti must have been a great 
source of revenue. The eastern trade with China and Indonesia 
was brisk at the time and was probably of greater importance 
than the Western trade. Both Samudra Gupta and his son 
Chandra Gupta emphasised their sea-frontiers, which alone they 
recognised on their three sides as they recognised the Himavat 
[Tibet] to be their northern frontier. The people were as lightly 
taxed as possible in both reigns, which Pa-Hien for the latter 
reign has particularly noticed. Samudra Gupta truly became 
Dhanada to his subjects. People could well afford to found 
big hospitals, and the peace of Samudra Gupta could very well 
enable Chandra Gupta to abolish capital punishment. 

§ 206. The psychology of the nation was entirely changed 
and the outlook became lofty and magna- 
Elevated National nimous. It was a psychology directly 
Outlook. borrowed from the Emperor. The Hindus 

of his day thought of big undertakings. 
They contributed high, elegant and magnanimous literature. 
The literary people became literary Kuberas to their countrymen 
and literary empire-builders outside India. Kiimarajlva 
made a literary conquest of C h i n a.^ The Kaundinya 
missionary established a social and cultural overlordship in 

^ aneh-asvajnedha'^yiajl Lichchhavi^dohitrah (E.I., XV, 41). 

2 Ho, a contemporary of Samudra 0upta, left for China, where [405- 
412] he., dictated Chinese commentari^ on. the Buddhist Canon. His 
translation of the Diamond Sutra is a national claasie in Chinese literature, 
from which * Chinese poets and philosophers have drawn inspiration and 
instmotlon *. Cf* Gil«, Chinese Id^era^uTSf p. 114. 
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Cambodia. Merchants and artists made India a wonder- 
land for the foreign eyes. There was nothing feminine in art, 
literature, piety or politics. The chisel produced virile gods 
and martial goddesses. The pen portrayed handsome and 
masculine men, self-conscious and proud Hindu Prussians. 
Scholars and Brahmins wielded sword and pen with equal 
facility. Aristocracy of intellect and ability was raised to a 
height which was hardly repeated again in this land. 

§ 207. Sanskrit became the official language, and it became 
entirely a new language. Like the Gupta coin and Gupta 
sculpture, it reproduced the Emperor, it became majestic and 
musical, as it had never been before and as it nevei became after 
again. 

The Gupta emperor made a new language, and in fact a 
new nation. 

§ 208. The field, however, had been prepared by the 
Bharasivas and more so by the Vakatakas. 

The seed-period Sanskrit had been employed by the ►^unga 
of Samudra kings in their official inscriptions. It was 
Gupta’s India. employed by Rudradaman, again, about 160 
A.D., but the Kavya style, as evidenced by 
the Champa (Cambodia) inscription which anticipates Samudra 
Gupta’s style, is referable to the Vakataka period. The Vaka- 
takas had already created an All-India Empire. They had driven 
the Kushans to a corner. They had raised the military tradi- 
tion of the people. They had brought back the ^astras to their 
rightful throne. Samudra Gupta took full advantage of it 
and kept up the continuity of history initiated by the Bhara- 
^ivas and fostered by the Vakatakas. They had paved the road 
through which the Shahanushahis and the ^aka lords could 
be brought to Ajodhya or Pataliputra to bend their heads 
before the Hindu throne. The renaissance had begun before 
248 A.D. The Hindus had freed themselves already from 
the Kushan social tyranny and their political rule. They had 
already rejected Buddhism as a system unfit for their society 
tending to make people weak and passive. It had been, 
however, left for Samudra Gupta to give a constructive faith, 
and he gave it in the form of his bhahti in V i s h n u. The 
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Bharasivas had adopted Gahga and Yamuna as the symbols 
of freed Aryavarta, and rightly hooded Nagas were put 
over the figures of the river goddesses, translating politics 
into the language of the chisel. The Guptas duly took over 
those motifs though they removed the Nagas from their heads. 
The sombre Siva of the Bharaiivas and the Vakatakas 
makes room for the constructive Vishnu who stands with 
His hands erect upholding Hindu society, with a vigour which 
knows no lessening. Solid, not elegant, become the homes of 
Hindu gods. Square-built, rock-cut and roek-Hke temples are 
preferred to pinnacles. Self-confidence is the breeding spirit 
of the time. The Hindu has faith in himseK : the Vakataka, 
the Ganga and the Gupta speak of their manly beauty moulded 
by swords and arrows; deities are compared with men and 
to the advantage of men. Faith in the great God Vishnu, to 
whom the Gupta dedicated all his deeds and in whom be 
merged himself, was transmitted to the whole nation and even 
to Further India. This unity of man and his God was reflected 
in the sculptures they wrought by fashioning them after the 
devotees. The lofty spiritual tone reached the very zenith. 
VindhyaSakti whose strength grew in great battles and whose 
valour could not be overcome even by gods, was yet a man 
exerting himself to gain spiritual merit. Madhava I of the Ganga 
kings, whose decorations were woimds received on battle- 
fields,' declared that kingship existed only for rendering good 
government to the people, ^iva Skandavarman, the performer 
of proud sacrifices, was after all a Bftamffl-Maharajadhiraja. 
Samudra Gupta the rampart of religion, the path of the sacred 
hymns, worthy of study by others, was practising roj^alty 
and his duty in a way that gave him the satisfaction that 
he was winning his heaven and hereafter thereby. Man was 
made for society, and by performing his duties he was 
winning the kingdom of heaven. Eevivalist piety thus 
sprrituahzed politics, even conquest, and left passive pietism 
and inert quietism of the pre-revival days to bury its past. 
Buddhist celibacy had lowered the position of woman. Now 
once more woman became the object of high honour and a 
poHtical partner. In coins and inscriptions she is given 
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equality. Wife was never so honoured as Samudra Gupta 
honoured DattadevL In the greatest moment of his triumph 
at Eran the Emperor of All-India proudly remembered 
his Hfe-partner and the day of his marriage when her dowiy 
consisted of only the manliness of her lord, and whose 
gr-andeur now consisted in being the ideal Hindu woman, the 
kida-vadhu and the Hindu mother surrounded by sons and 

grandsons. i i: n 

§209. We are thus dazzled by this atmosphere of full 

manhood’ and glory, of conquests and culture, of activity far 
and wide, at home and abroad, and we forget the unvnoTO 
poets and patriots and teachers of the BharaSiva period who 
sowed the seed of which the Vakataka and the Gupta reaped 
the harvest. The hundred years of the Bharaiivas are the seed- 
period of this Hindu imperialism. Literary remains of that 
seed-period movement we have practically none. But ve 
recognise the tree from its fruit. That ‘ Dark Period ’ brought 
light and illumination to Aryavarta and India. The spiritual 
movement begun in that period assumed the form of intense 
hUUi in the heroic aspect of Vaishnavism. Who were the 
preachers of that cult 1 We know not. But we can say 
this much that the bible of that cult was the Bhagavad-Gita 
which is repeated in the inscription of Samudra Gupta. The 
cult is that Vishnu comes in the form of statesmen and 
heroes and readjusts society, protects Dharma and His 

people. _ 1 4 . 1 , 

§210. Grand and pleasing is this picture and tne 

T¥iiTi<l gets so captivated that it becomes 
The Other Side. most reluctant to turn away from the vision 
of Samudra Gupta’s India. A present- 
day historian trained in Imperialism would naturally teke 
delight in that picture, a picture of bold strokes, of Kirita 
and Kundala, the picture of imperial Hinduism, of the revealed 
vision of the greatness of the Guptas . But does his duty end with 
reproducing on the fresco of the past of his race the picture 
of the Gupta superman ? His duty does not conclude without 
giving the judgment of the post-Gupta Hindu who looked back on 
Gupta imperialism and coolly analysed it. The Hindu historian 
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ia the Vishaa Parana makes ' another appraisement of the 
matter. His concluding words ^ may be summed up thus : 

I have given this history.^ The existence of these kings 
will in future become a matter of debate and doubt as the very 
existence of Mama and other Emperors has become to-day a matter 
of doubt and speculation. Emperors become mere legends in the 
current of time — the Emperors who thought and think India m 
mine^\ Fie on Empires^ fie on the Empire of the Emperor 
Bdghava'^ 

The refrain of the historian is to rail at Emperors and Con- 
querors. They sujSer, he says from mamatva , — ‘ Vetat c^est moi ^ 


1 Bee V.P., Bk. IV, c. 24, verses 64-77, cf. also Hhe Verdic of India‘S 
{Frithivl-Glta), verses 56-63. 

2 (64) 

^ (67). 

( 68 ) 

^ (72) 



¥Wtrit*r fV»r»fw^si (73) 

[ ^ ’ — Commentator.] 

^ vrmrswrm wft i 

^sTTfV fT iwswwsfftr i (74) 

^ sr f»r«iT « f t ^ i (75) 

Cf. Frithim-Qlidi 

gwr *wran?nf^r 

^ ^ ^ 'uw *Ri? ’em irei w i (61) 

f^rrw wt ^spff 

v> 

liwra ’iifCift l (62) 

MfPcrqw*r^ ’ 

»j«rfir^re: gsps? ^rnmfjT i (63) 

An Oversea-Empire, characteristie of the Guptan, is particularly Mi 


at?'' ■. 

w?ft >s 3 rN ftrft’TO crai fr^ 

#HlTWt ^ WTJTOI? I ( 67 ) 
5(nft (58) 

<9«rf«F9 (72). 
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Against whom is this bitter criticism directed ? Again and 
again the historian uses the word Raghava. Did not Samndra 
Gnpta try to revive the tradition of Rama the Raghava, from 
Ayodhya 1 Did not Kalidasa render Saniudra Gupta's con- 
quest in Raghu’s Digvijaya ? The hit is palpably against the 
builder of the last empire chronicled in the Parana- — ^the 
builder of the Gupta empire whom he has left unnamed in 
his chronicle. He means to say that a history which is worth 
remembering is a history of good deeds and just services ; 
the deeds which trample upon the rights and liberties of others 
are not to be canonised by the historian. If he were alive 
to-day, he might have said — ‘ Remember Vikramaditya, the 
son of Samudra Gupta, but forget Samudra Gupta. Note 
only virtue, give no countenance to vice in any form or shape.' 
Samudra Gupta, like Alexander, killed the free spirit of his 
country. He destroyed the Malavas and the Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom ; and many others of their class. 
Once those free communities were wiped out, the recruiting 
ground for future heroes and patriots and statesmen disappeared. 
The Gupta themselves, both from their mother's side and their 
father's side, had descended from those republican communities. 
They themselves were crops of those seed-communities, hut 
they totally destroyed them. 

§211. The social system of the republican communities 
was based on equality. They knew no caste. They consisted 
of one caste only. The orthodox system, on the other hand, 
was based on inequality and caste where mass patriotism could 
not he mobilised as it could easily be done amongst the Malavas, 
the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas, the Pushyamitras, the Abhlras 
and the Lichchhavis. They were the exercise-ground for state- 
making, for patriotism, for individual ambitions, capabilities 
and leadership. But under Samudra Gupta and his descendants 
they all merged into an organised, officialised, orthodox caste- 
system and an ‘ orthodox political system which recognised 
and fostered monarchy and imperialism. The seed-pod for 
the rise of a Krishna, the prophet of rightful war and 
the prophet of the cult of duty, the seed-pod to produce a 
Buddha, the prophet of a universal religion and universal 
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equality, was consumed for ever ; the seed-pod for the produc- 
tion of a future Bharasiva or a future Gupta was’ made extiuct. 
And the Hindu sank. The Republics of Rajputana dissolved 
into the Rajputs who forgot all the traditions of their republican 
ancestors. And the Republics of the Punjab dissolved into the 
Jats with all their past lost. The life-giving element was gone. 
The Hindus did not remember the name of Samudra Gupta 
with any gratitude, and when Alberuni came to India he was 
told that the Guptas were a wicked people. This is another 
view of that picture. They were tyrants to Hindu constitu- 
tional freedom, though excellent rulers to the individual subject. 

§212. The only thing which could appeal to the Hindu 
mind represented by the historian of the Vishnu Puraiia, whose 
political ethics never gave countenance to force and coercion, 
was a system like that of the Bhara&vas, uniting in a federa- 
tion of states with full individuality and individual life. The 
Bharasiva Federation was an enlargement of the SangJia 
organisation of the Hindu republics. It was a league of equals 
with a recognised leading power. If the Guptas had experi- 
mented that, they would have been better remembered by the 
Puramc historian. Following the historian of my country 
I would say : Let m remember to-day only the good deeds of the 
Guptas and forget their imperialism* 




Dureha [Jaso] Pillar. 



drawing 



APPENDIX A. 



Dureha inscribed 
Pillar. 


On the Dureha Vakataka Pillar, and the 
Nachna and Bhubhara (Bhumard) 
Temples. 

Since completing the above I took a journey 

(December, 1932) to verify certain facts. The result is noted 
below. 

Dureha is a flourishing village at a distance of about 
4 miles (S.) from the town of JEso, the seat 
of the Chief of jaso. Jaso is a small 
Bundela principality on the borders of 
Ij^agod (Nagaudh), Baghelkhand, Central India. Cunningham 
visited Dureha and noticed a stone monument which he des- 
cribed in his Reports, Vol. XXI, p. 99 (Plate 27), as ‘ a natural 
lingam\ He gave an eye-copy of the inscription on it and a 
drawing of the monument. Since his time no one else went to 
the place to verify Cuninngham’s record. Suspeetmg the ins- 
cription to be of importance, in my last tour in Bundelkhand I 
made enq[uiries about the place Dareda as Cunningham had 
spelt it. I came to know from my friend Mr. 6arada Prasad of 
Satna that the correct name of the village is Dureha, and I 
motored with him to the place. The monument is by the side 
of the unmetaUed road in the village, standing on an artificial 
elevation. It is not a lingam at aU, but a pillar ; the side fach^ 
the south is made smooth by chisel, while its back is rough as it 
was hewn out of the quarry. Unfortunately when I returned 
from Nachna and took an impression of the inscnption it had 
become dark and the operations had to be done in artificial light. 
Below the inscription which consists of one line there is a wheel 
with 8 spokes, just as on Eudrasena’s coin and Pfithivishena s 
inscriptions of Ganj and Nachna. Cunningham gives this ins- 
cription below, not above, the wheel in his eye-copy. It seem 
that the drawing given by Mm was done from memory, not 
on the spot, as the order of the inscription and the wheel is 
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transposed and the shape of the stone is also not truly drawn. 
The stone is not round.^ 

A flashlight photograph was taken after filling the lettering 
with French chalk, but as I could not fully follow the forms of 
the letters in darkness, the third letter was not fully filled in and 
its left-hand loop incision (which has come out in the impression.^) 
was missed. There is a flaw in the stone to the right of the third 
letter which gives a false impression of there being a letter. It is 
produced by a higher level of the surface. The last two letters 
were completely missed by me on the stone in the darkness ; but 
they have come out in the impression. I give a photograph of 
the whole stone to show its shape. The stone is painted white 
by the villagers and a few letters in white paint are written above 
the inscribed portion. It is now called Mangalandtha (Siva), 
The inscription reads VdMtakdnd[m] which evidently refers 
to the royal insigne the wheel, chalcm, below. The whole 
would read * the chakra of the Vdkdtalcas \ It was obviously set 
up in the Vakataka territory. 

Its letters belong to the early Vakataka time. The first 
letter Va is earlier in form than the same letter in Prithivishena’s 
inscriptions. Its second letter kd agrees with the form of the 
same letter with the same value in the impression of Prithivi- 
shena’s inscription reproduced by General Cunningham in his 
plate (A.S.E., Vol. 21, plate XXVII, second inscription). The 
third letter ta has a wedge on the top and the box is not deve- 
loped. The fourth letter ka has no box on its top ; nor does 
the last letter na has the form of the time of Prithivishena, it 
belongs to an earlier type. M is also of an early form. Hence 
the majority of the letters appear to indicate a date earlier than 
that of the known inscriptions of the time of Prithivishena. 

I may note here the distances between 
important ancient sites in the area. 
Dureha is about 5 miles to the north-west from Nachna. 
Bhubhara (Bhumara) to Khoh is 5 miles (to the south) across 
the hill. Ganj to Bhubhara the distance is 13 miles. Khoh is 
on the southern side below a high range (about 1,500 ft.), and 
Nachna below its northern slopes. Khoh is in the Nagod State 
t See Plate IV. 2 gee Plate V. 


Distances of Sites. 







[Reverse Side] 
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while Nachna is in; Ajaygarli. Dureha is ia Jaso. There were 
two large towns in the early centuries — ^one on the site of Ganj- 
Naohna and the other at Khoh. These were twins, united and 
separated by the chain of the mountain on the top of which was 
situated the Temple of the so-called " Bhumara more common 
and correct pronunciation being BMhhara. The temple is near 
the village Majhgawah (" the middle village ’), at a distance of 1 J 
miles from the village Bhubhara [which everyone I met at the 
locality and at Nagod called by this name]. 

Bhubhara is a village of the Gonds, who have features as 
in Bharahut sculptures.^ Bharahut and 
Bhubhara are within Nagod territory and 
within about twenty miles from each 
other as the crow flies. In the middle lies Uch-hara, the resi- 
dential fort of the Rajas of Nagod. 


Bharahut features and 
their origin. 



There was a brick-wall round the temple of Bhubhara. 

Thousands of bricks still lie in a square 
round the temple remains. Most of these 


Bhubhara inscribed 
bricks. 


bricks where I examined the heap (East 
Gate) disclosed Brahmi letters of c, 200 A.D. I have brought 
to the Patna Museum two such bricks. They are important as 
affording some reliable data on the date of the temple. The 
letters on the rough bottom-side read darva^ardlla] on one and 
darva (L 1) -drdldiL 2) on the other.^ Darva is *hood* and 
drdla or drdld is 'arch’, from drd, 'segment of a circle’, 'a 
spoke’; cf. Sanskrit ardla. These marked bricks are, as a 
matter of fact, voussoir bricks. Ard seems to mean a voussoir,^ 
and in drdld we seem to discover the technical architectural 
Hindu term for the horse-shoe arch. The name darva-dralMy 
'hood-arch’, may refer to the shape of the arch, or to the 
purpose of accommodating hoods of Naga images. It 
evident that the outer wall of the temple had niches with round 
arches for reception of images. The smooth face of one brick has 
a clear hhu inside a bigger letter which is a large bhd. This 
large letter is followed by a large rd and a ya with an anus vara. 

I See Plate VI. Female types 

t See Plates VII 
lighter to bring out the 
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The whole inscription reads BMbMrayam, "at Bhiihhara.’ 
The other brick on the top-side has d at the left corner and rd at 
the right. They have arrow-marks to show the correct direction 
to the mason. The bricks are voussoir bricks in shape. The 
measurements of the bricks are : (1) 7" X 8"' X S'" (one side broken, 
at present originally probably 8"^ like the opposite side) ; the 
thickness is 21", and the fabric very strong; (2) 8/^ X (7", 
broken) O'". It seems that bricks were made below the Mil and 
were marked for BhubMrd wMch was evidently the name of 
the hill where the temple was built. Probably bricks were made 
together for several buildings and were thus allocated. 

There being no inscription on the stone remains of the 
^ Bhumara ’ temple, the brick inscriptions are very useful in 
fixing the age of the temple. The temple cannot be later than 
200 A.D., it should be, as the letter-forms certainly indicate, 
of about 150-200 A.D. 

The name of the mukhalingam, now lying flat in the 

temple, is Bhahul dev, according to the 
‘Bhakul dev.» 5/ - * -t 

tradition current at Majhgawan and the 

neighbourhood. This seems to stand for BMra-kula-deva, * {he 

Deity of the Bhdm\Jcula (dynasty) \ The date of the bricks would 

warrant the inference that probably this was the Siva-lingam 

founded by the Bhara-Siva king mentioned in the Vakataka 

inscriptions. In any case its period is the Bharasiva period. 

There are place-names in the neighbourhood, e.g. Bharahatd 
and BharauU. Near Satna there is 
Plac^-names having Bharmnd where ancient sculptures are 

found. Pre-eminently m the same group 
of nomenclature and area stands the well-known Bhamhut, 

Bhubhard [village] marked the boundary between the Gupta 

empire and the Vakataka kingdom during 
Area to be explored. ^ ^ ^ .r 

the Gupta period, according to the 

boundary pillar inscription of Bhubhara (than pdthar) which is 

traceable at present in the jungles. Bhubhara and Majhgawan 

are in the tMck of the jungle. We found fresh foot-prints of a 

pair of huge tigers who had walked back by the time of our 

return over our shoe-marks. Eeports of similar temples on the 

hili still existing have reached me. The hill should be explored. 


Area to be explored. 
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Bhubhara [Bhumara] Voussoir Bricks. 









Bhairava^ 
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The Bhubhara temple has been subjected to modem 
vandalism. The glorious door with its 
Vandalism. jambs and sculptures has been removed ; 

that is the temple has been practically demolished; and 
the paris have been taken to the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
and to Fort Uch-hara, where numerous P^rte haw been 
«ely saved and preserved by Lai 
Bhargavendra Singh, President of the Council of ^agod. B 

they are lying scattered. The exquisite face-hngam is lying 

tlS i jungle ,1^ . =Wne 

,«.aeted tottemg by the .enio«,l of the — » ^ 

sculptures which faced and lined the sides. 

BhtTt - the rerieed Hindu pleetie ett h« been eubjeoted 

to a fate worse than Bharahut. i,- „+ » worse treat- 

The Nachna temple has been the subje 
Thehiacnna 

Naolroa. been, within the last few years, deprived 

m w,T.iItplv2 With its pieces one side of 
rf iM onto. been tepeited by e looal 

i^fte^ — :is 

pleeto tf «« been reeened by e friend of mnre 

™‘^The P^»1 temple end the &ve tenrple »e works o^e 
The Pervat. ^ eontemporery oms. 

PSrvati and Siva jjj, Codrington is wrong in saying that e 

temples. ^ara of the temple of §iw is a later 

eonstruction and ‘superimposed’ ex^rt 

examiued the temples and had the 

opinion of an engineer whom I had taken with myself. 

1 Lai SaLeb whose 

the temple has Kndly promised to t^e steps 

mxmms, « f or ite iltotraMua. ^ 

s See the Modem ^ ^ temi^ is a meent 

a See Plate IX. The tToriUsl ^^lara, except for 

additimi. The sWe jiiotogr^hed dmws the o gma* . 
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Sikhara temple is the earliest in India existing in its original 
form. The carvings and the technique are the precnrser of the 
Gupta and the later art. The Siva-faces on the lingam are 
superb.^ One of them with a Bhairava expression has its palate 
wonderfully weU done, which one realizes by feeling it. I hope, 
some artist will make a thorough study of the temple and 
sculptures on the spot, and some official attempt would be 
made to rescue the buildings and the remains. 

A good datum on the age of the Nachna buildings is the 

A ^ cult-figure of 6iva. The face to the 

Age of Nachna 

Temples. south is Bhairava. Siva was worshipped 

in his auspicious (Siva) form by the 
Bharasivas ; the forms at Bhubhara, and N"akti(Khoh) and the 
one discovered by me (see below) are all of that aspect.^ The 
Vakataka Rudrasena I, on the other hand, worshipped that god 
in the Mahd-Bliairava form (G.I., p. 236). It was interdicted 
to make Bhairava in the main shrine {na muldyatune hdryo 
Bhairavas tu,, .Matsya 258, 14). Hence we have his fierce face 
{tlkshi^a-ndsdgra-daiandfi kardlavddano mahdn; 258. 13} com- 
bined with other faces.® Two more Bhairava-&vas in the same 
style are found at Jaso, one on a platform in the village, 
fashioned in the same red stone as the Bhubhara sculptures, 
and another in black stone in the Jaso temple (brought there 
and deposited from some neighbouring site). The Uachna 
temples will go back to the time of Rudrasena I, for PfithM- 
shena worshipped the god in the Mahesvara form (G.I., p. 237). 
The Parvati temple has the date-palm trunk design in one of 
its windows.** This design is prominent at Bhubhara. R. D. 
Banerji has pointed out the intimate structural and material 
affinity between the Parvati and Bhumara temples 
No. 16, p. 3). Nachna is nearer Guptan Art and serves as a 
link between that and Bhubhara. 

Near the village of Bhubhara close to a well under a tree 

New discoveries. ^ ^ mukhalingam belonging to the 

same period as the Bhubhara-Majhgawan 

- i See Plate X. 2 See Plat© XI. 

8 See Ihe two faces reproduced in Plate X. The sanctum is dark but 
for the windows. With difficulty this photograph was taken. 

^ See Plate IX. 


New discoveries. 





Vakataka Siva 


Two faces of 

Bhairava^Siva (Chaturmukha Lingam) 
at Nachna. 
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Bhakul dev.^ Between Ganj and Nackna I found a square 
stone temple with a few sculptures on a bawah (stepped well) 
which have exactly the same technique as the Nachna sculp- 
tures. The temple contains a plain lingam. The spot is ca e 

Ohaupara. , 

From Lai Saheb of Nagod and other persons I came to 
learn local traditions about the past 
Local Tradition of dynasties which ruled over Ueh-hara, 
Past Dynasties. and Nagaudh. The ‘ Bhars ’ are 

.aid to have been the former tnlers of Nagandh and Naotoa 
and the Sany5ahie, of Ceh-hat.. Theae SanySeta »e_to 
historical ■ Pariviaiaka Haharajaa ’ of the insci^tioM, and to 
Bhats’ might probably be to Bhara-Sivaa. There “ 
in history from to Chandel timee or rato from the Gupta 
time, to to preeent day for a Bhar dynasty. It m ^.eible tot 
Maharaja Jayanatha and his family who were neighbours o 
Parivrajakas were a branch of the Bhara-Sivas. 

There is no Bhar village at Bhubhara. 

Saheb. who is the adopted son of the late Chtef of ^ag^dh ^ud 
knows every inch of the ground, that the Bham State 

wear sacred thread and have the f j 

They may or may not be connected with the Bhara-Sivas. I 
am inclined to regard them as unconnected. 

At Bharahut I heard the tradition that there had been a 
Tell dynasty there. This probably refers to Ta^pa, as m 
proved of ‘ Gahgu and Teii’ (Gahgeyadeva and Tadapa). 

1 Sec Plate XI. Curiously enough, 1 found a similar, though later, 
1 See Plate ai. uu „ indicating the Bhara^iva influence 

Boulpture at Koch, near Tikan, in a subsequent issue 

inMagadha. [The Koch image will be illustrated m a h 

of J.B.O.E.S.] 





APPENDIX B 


Ob Chandravalli Inscriptioii of 
Mayiir a^ ar man . 

The Archaeological Survey of Mysore Annual Eeport, 1929, 
published in 1931, came to my hands after I had completed the 
above History, In the Report (p. 50 flf.) Dr. M. H. Krishna has 
published a new inscription of Mayura^arman where Mayiira- 
iarman’s name clearly appears. This inscription may be com- 
pared with the Kadamba inscription of Maiavalii in which I 
have read Mayura^arman’s name (§ 161). In both records he is 
‘ Mayurasamman \ In the new record, which is engraved on the 
embankment of a lake at Chandravalli by the fort of Chitaldrug 
in three short lines, Dr. Krishna has read certain geographi- 
cal names as ‘ Pdriyatrika^ SakastMli^a], Sayindaka, Pui0ta^ 
Mokari\ He has given a photograph of the rook which at 
places is very indistinct, and he has given a drawing (eye-copy) 
of the letters. From the photograph I have checked the read- 
ing which needs modification. 

Dr. Krishna’s reading of the first line I fully accept : it is : 

(1) Kadambajj^am MayuraSamma'i^M 

The second and third lines he reads as 

(2) tatdkam^ dubha Trekuta AbMra Pallava Pari- 

(3) ydtrika SakastMlv^a] Sayindaka Pundfa Mokari'^*' 

And he has translated them as 

" (Mayura^arman) who defeated Trekuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, Sayindaka, 
Punata, andMokari’. 

But Mokari^d will mean ‘ by Mokari i.e. by Mayura- 
4armman a Mokari, Mokarin^jd qualifying the above Mayura- 
mmma'm, Nor can dubha be taken for ‘ defeated ’ . The reading 
is obviously not correct. Following the photograph I read 
the two lines thus : 

[Symbols : between lines 1 and 2 there are symbols of the 
sun and moon, denoting perpetuity] 
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(2) tat%{J\ KancM-Trekuta-Ablura-Pallava-[pii]ri- 

(3) [yatijkena Satahanistka-Sendraka-puri-damana" 

kari[na]. 

The three lines will mean : 

‘ Mayura^armman, of the Kadambas, who marched 
against Kanchi and Trekuta (Trikuta) — ^the Abhira 
and the Pallava capitals — and who snbdned the 
Sendraka capital at ^Satahani, built the embankment \ 

The first two capitals were of the Pallavas and the Abhiras 
respectively ; the order is wrong in the inscription ; having men- 
tioned Trehuta the writer put down Abhira. The Sendraka 
seat seems to have been at Sdtaham which name as the name 
of a province we already know. As the names of capitals are 
sought to be given, I am more inclined to take this Satahani 
as the name of a town. 

In tail the long I was seen by Dr. Krishna (p. 54), but he 
refused to read it, to connect with it the next Jca. Dr. Earishna 
has drawn in his tracing the form pu after Pallava but has read 
it as pa, with the result that he obtains Pdriyatrika, The next 
letter ^a he has missed. The supposed ka of his sakastMvpa is 
clearly ta; ha and nl (the next letters) he has completely 
missed. Evidently a part of the ligature in Sendraha is taken 
by Mm as a part of a ^ which does not exist. There is an i- or 
i-matra on r (read by Dr. Krishna as na of his Pundta) ; the 
suggestion of a straight line to the right at the tail-bend of the 
letter is no part of the letter which can be clearly seen under a 
magnifying glass. 

, It will be seen that Mayura^arman has not yet assumed any 
royal title. 

The date of the inscription on palaeography would be cfr. 
300 A.D. The late Chalukyan form of r is to be noticed in 
Sendraha. Dr. Krishna’s date (250 A.D.) is influenced by his 
wrong reading. 

We are thankful to Dr. Krishna for bringing the record to 
light and for deciphering most of the letters, which must have 
entailed great labour. 


1 Or, * in SQiaham\ 


APPENDIX C. 

On Chandrasena, and Naga .Marriage. 

Chmdra-sena (pp. 113, 117): On Chandrasena as a ruler 
in the district of Gaya see Cunningham, Beports, XVI, 41-42. 
General Cunningham heard the tradition at Dharawat [a village 
near Kauwadol] that the king of the place was Chandrasena 
whose lake Chandra PoJchar measuring 2,000 ft. x 800 ft. is still 
existing. He is said to have married a fairy. His time was 
before Gunamati, the Buddhist scholar (p. 46). Seals in Gupta 
characters were dug out by Cunningham at Dharawat. 

Ndga marriage and Kalydn^avarman^s marriage (pp. 113, 
118) : The marriage of Kalyanavarman was peculiar in that the 
young king did not go to Mathura for his marriage; on the 
other hand the bride was brought to Pataliputra. This custom 
of bringing the girl by her parent’s party to the bridegroom’s 
house for marriage was a Naga custom, which has been brought 
out by Mr. Hira Lai Jain in his edition of the Jaina text the 
Ndya[^:==^Ndga'\-Kurimra’Ohariuoi Pushpadanta, Karanja Series, 
1933 (p. xxvii), 

N.B, — Ajcmtia: I have ascertained now that the correct pronuncia- 
tion is Ajariia^ not Ajanta which I adopted above from Vincent Smith 
iBM.U 442 ], 







IL— The Skirts of Nanda Devi — (ConMnued). 

By the Vice-President. 

IV. The Goriganga mlley. 

The ordinary route to Milam and the Untadhura Pass 
leaves the Pindari route at the bridge where formerly stood the 
signpost ‘ To Tibet which was mentioned in the account of the 
route to the Pindar valley. Here instead of crossing the stream 
the traveller follows it up to its source. The first camping 
ground is at Shama^ at 6,700 feet, on a pleasant spot high 
up on the hill-side, twelve miles from Kapfeot, and fifty-two 
from Almora. The camping-groimd is practically on the water- 
shed ; and the next stage is only of six miles, all down-hill to 
Tejam (3,182), a less pleasant camping-ground: but one which 
cannot easily be out out in any arrangement for double marches, 
because a good bania’s shop is on the camping-ground, and 
supplies can be there easily replenished. The downward march 
is so easy, except for the crossing of the Eamganga, that 
the journey from Kapkot to Tejam is often taken in one day 
(as a ^ dabl parao ; but Tejam is not a pleasant place in the 
hot weather months, infested with a peculiarly noisome biting 
fly ; and if any double marches are to be done in these months, 
it would be worth while to take trouble to cut Tejam out, 
though in September and October it is pleasant enough. Tejam 
lies on the northern side of the Eamganga river, where it is 
joined by the Jakala ; and the Eamganga is not bridged, and 
has to be forded. From the middle of October until the stream 
is swelled by the melting snows of the lower slop^ of Nanda 
Kot the crossing is made very easy, with a temporary bridge 
where the water might reach the thighs, and merely involving 
wet feet for the r^t. But in other parts of the year the cross- 
ing may be more difficult. Ordinarily in September, and until 
the monsoon is well-established at the end of June, no undue 
delay nwd be apprehended at the ford, where sturdy men fex^m 
Tejam may be expected to be present to assist the laden coolies 
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in crossing the stream, which runs strongly, though the water 
is not cold. In the early part of September of 1931, when Mr. 
Hugh Rose came here, he had continuous heavy rain ; and 
so had to make a long detour south from Shama to Berinag, 
where he joined the road leading from Bageswar to Thai, 
and crossed the Ramganga by the bridge there, ten miles north- 
east of Berinag, and twelve miles south of Tejam, 

Tejam is comparatively low; and the camping ground is 
small and much frequented, with a bania’s shop on one side of 
it. Prom here to Munsiari, the gate of the Milam valley, 
is seventeen miles, of which the jSrst six go due north, up the 
valley of the Jakala. The track then turns to the east, and a 
steep climb leads to Oirgaon (6,600), nine miles from Tejam, a 
pleasant camping place on the hill side. From here it is an 
easy march to Munsiari. The pass is comparatively high for 
the outer ranges (9,000) ; as the road rises Cheena and Lariya 
Kanta stand out prominently on the south-west ; at the pass 
the group of the Panch Chola, less than twenty miles distant, 
ajSords a view of startling beauty, if one is so fortunate as 
to find it unclouded. From the pass an easy descent leads to 
Munsiari, a comparatively large village which lies at the gate of 
the Milam valley. 

Munsiari is an important village, with a post office and a 
rest-house which on the map is called the Ranthi rest-house, 
because that is the revenue mauza in which it lies. The furni- 
ture has during many years been allowed to fall into decay ; 
but no grievance can be made of that, since anybody who 
reaches Munsiari will ordinarily be travelling with tents, and so 
be independent of bungalow furnif^ure. 

The provisions of Regulation V of 1873 have been applied 
to the area north of Munsiari, which forms the ‘ inner line ’ of 
the Regulation, which the European traveller may not enter 
without a permit, to be obtained from the Deputy Commissioner 
of Almora before setting out. If the traveller desires to enter 
Tibet, obtaining permission may not be so easy ; but for the 
ordinary respectable European resident in India, whose word 
may be trusted when he says that he will not enter Tibet, 
the granting of the permit is a mere matter of form. A printed 
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list of stages and their lengths will probably have been sent by 
the Government Coolie Agency when application was first made 
to them. The length of the stages therein given is approxi- 
mately correct on the route to Phnrkiya, and on the Milam 
route up to Munsiari ; but in the lower part of the Milam 
valley, these stages will be found in practice to be longer than 
the official distances, which do not take into account the diver- 
sions ; the steep climbs and long descents where the road, 
if there ever was a road, has been swept away by avalanches. 
When Dr. Boeckh made the journey, there was an artificial 
road, built out from the cliSs, for a short distance ; but I doubt 
whether there has ever been anything like an easy road between 
Laspa and Martoli. The first official stage after Munsiari is at 
Lilam, eight miles from Munsiari ; but most travellers will 
push on to Barar Gar, four miles farther on, since the difficul- 
ties of the road have hardly begun at Lilam. Two and a half 
miles from Lilam, the Ralam river joins the Goriganga, which 
here takes a sharp turn to the east for a mile or so, turning 
again to the north where it is joined by the Rarar Gar, which 
comes In from the left, flowing down from a hill four miles 
away, 16,755 feet high. Close to the junction of the streams is 
a camping ground, with a storm-shelter, such as will be found 
again later on in this valley at Baugdiar and Rilkot, and in the 
valleys of the tributary glaciers. References to shelters which 
must have been somewhat of this kind are to be found in the 
accounts of the earliest European travellers in Bashahr, so that 
they cannot be a new thing in the Himalaya. They give 
cramped shelter, with little head-room ; but on occasion they 
may be found extremely useful : and at sight they call to mind 
similar shelters on approaches to the more frequented Alpine 
passes, as for instance, the Col de Balme. I do not know when 
they were first put up in the Goriganga valley and its tribu- 
taries; but they must be comparatively modem, because 
Robert Sohiagintweit expressly noted that there were none. 

The second official stage from Munsiari is at Baugdiar 
(8,550), eighteen miles from Munsiari There is a tolerably good 
camping ground here, close to the place where the stream wMch 
flows from the Poting Glacier enters the Gor^anga. But all 
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the camping grounds on this route are much the same ; and if 
the traveller has camped at Earar Gar, he will probably go on 
to Laspa. The valley narrows down, with comparatively great 
mountains on either side, until we reach the gorge which 
Dr. Kurt Boeckh compared to the Yia mala of the Alps. The 
comparison is obvious ; though this is more of a via mala : the 
Goriganga may be broader than the stripling Rhine, but the 
enclosing mountains are higher in proportion. Winter rain and 
snow has been deficient in the last two years ; but there was 
something over the normal faU in 1929. The avalanches which 
followed m the via mala and beyond it destroyed the made 
road; but they brought down such a mass of snow to the 
Gonganga as to provide a comparatively level road for two 
miles or so,^ with the Goriganga roaring underneath, which has 
not yet perched. I have mentioned how Traill said that Laspa 
had suffered from excessive snowfall ; but in normal conditions 
Laspa would probably always be cold. The traveller who may 
go up the valley in the autumn should be prepared to find 

Laspa as cold as any part of it, and should take precautions 
accordingly. 

The third official stage from Munsiari is at Rilkot, 103 
from Almora and twenty-three from Munsiari, where 
s e ers wi 1 be found of the kind already described. Three 
miles beyond, in theory, but double the distance if that actually 

above i-K p ^ standing on a plateau 

north f ^ singularly beautiful view to the 
orth, of the high mountains beyond Milam. Here the Lwanl 

NanH n glaciers from the south-eastern face of 

da Devi (^24,379), and from 21,624, 20,740, and Kanda Kot. 

GenerllCl li’^ttledge with 

stc^j T ■ Pass when they made their 

crossmg in 1926. The valley, like other high valleys 

andthoT't^^^-'^ frequented by shepherds in the summer; 

^ ascend it facilitate the 

M^tofi a FoUowing the right bank from 

Martoh, a comparatively good track leads to the viUage of 
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XiWRBl. IiQ.nisdia'fcGly bcforG LwahI is r6Aoli6d.3 tiiG strcatiii wliioii 
flows out of the Salung Glacier from Nanda Kot has to be 
crossed. In the summer months, this aSords no difficulty, 
because it is bridged; but in the autumn, when the valley 
is deserted, and the planks of the bridge have been removed, a 
detour up the Salung Gadh is necessary to find a tolerable ford. 
When these streams have to be crossed in the autumn, it 
is better to wade them than to be carried over on a jhibu or by 
a hardy follower, particularly in the afternoon, if the water is 
of such depth as to entail the possibility that a drop of it may 
enter a boot. I have known a frost-bitten toe to follow from 
a little water’s entering a boot at 11,500 feet on a mid-October 
afternoon. It is not necessary in the autumn to go very high 
in this country to find the conditions described by Mr. Smythe 
as prevailing at higher altitudes earlier in the year : to be liable 
at the same time to sun-stroke from above, and to frost-bite from 
below. At that time of year, the valleys of the Goriganga and 
its affluents are very much colder than the Pindar valley , and 
it is well to take no risks. 

The warmth of the sun is deceptive in the day-time ; but 
when we were in the vaUey in 1930 we did not reaUse how 
deceptive it was ; how cold the air really was ; and how little 
one could judge the matter under the sun, until it was too late 
to ascertain what the temperature really was, because the 
thermometers had been sent ahead. A bag of clothes had 
become damp from the slip of a jhibu in crossing the Salung 
Gadh on the 16 th of October. At half-past nine on the ollow- 
ing morning at Martoli they were spread out on a stone waH to 
dry. After ten minutes on the wall, under the sun, which 
certainly seemed to be hot, they were frozen stiff, to our com- 
plete astonishment. , , 

Above the eastern bank of the Salung Gadh, almut four 
miles from Martoli : rather less if the bridge is standmg but 
considerably more if a ford has to be found, is the little village 
of Lwanl, the only village of the valley, deserted like the rest 
of the vi&wi^ ihe upper v^ley from the beginning 

of OdoWrAthe 'wd- ^ there is a good camp- 

'a hiib.,ifeovh'.'l#wanl the main _ dream is 
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crossed, and the shepherds’ track on the left bank is followed. 
Six miles from Lwanl is Narspan Patti (13,200), which will 
be recognised by an nnmistakable landmark, the great over- 
hanging rock which afforded shelter to Adolphe Sohlagintweit 
in his descent from TraiU’s Pass in 1856. Far below Narspan 
Patti, a long stretch of avalanche snow, now become ice, covers 
the main stream of the Lwanl Gadh, which emerges from the 
ice in such a manner that one might well be deceived into 
imagining that this is the snout of the Lwanl Glacier, parti- 
cularly since the ice-cave is at about the height at which the 
snout would be naturally expected to occur. But the appear- 
ance is deceptive; whatever the reason may be, the snout 
of the Lwanl Glacier is exceptionally high for this area, and the 
Lwanl Gadh wiU be found to be flowing, a broad, shallow, cold 
stream, far above Narspan Patti. The last of the shelters, 
of the kind which has been described, will be found a mile and 
a half beyond Narspan Patti; the broad and shallow glacier 
stream must be crossed to reach it; and the snout of the 
glacier is about half a mile above it. 

Dr. Longstaff, accompanied by Alexis and Henri Brocherel 
oi Courmayeur, came to Narspan Patti on the 6th of June, 1905. 
He ascended on the 7th as far as the snout of the northern 
glacier which flows into the Lwanl from Nanda Devi, and 
leaving his coolies behind, camped at 17,400 feet with the two 
guides. On the next day he reached 19,350 feet on the 
southern spur of the eastern peak of Nanda Devi ; but on the 
9th, after ascending to over 20,000 feet, he abandoned the 
attempt to climb the mountain. It appeared to be clear that 
to contmue the attempt would mean at least two more nights 
m the snow; and to be extremely doubtful whether the ascent 
was practicable, owing to the steepness of the ridge and the 
immment danger of avalanches. Dr. Longstaff accordingly 
came down and returned to Narspan Patti. 

On the 10th of June he crossed the glacier stream by 

at 16,560 feet whence he sent his coolies back to the Lwanl 
Glacier On the 11th the climbers set out at 3-45 a.m. They 
reached the north-eastern ridge of Nanda Kot at 20.000 feet at 
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8-45 a.m. and proceeded to climb it. They ascended the ridge 
to over 2 I 5 OOO feet; but as the ridge 'became steeper and 
narrower the snow became' worse, and the danger of starting 
an avalanche made it impossible to proceed, so this attempt 
also was abandoned. 

Dr. Longstaff then decided to see what might be done 
by way of the Salung Glacier, whose outfall flows into the 
Lwani stream just below Lwanl village, and to try to cross 
by the head of the Salung to the Poting Glacier, which flows 
from the south-eastern ridge of Nanda Kot, the source of 
the stream which joins the Goriganga at Bangdiar. He sent 
his main camp to Bangdiar, taking light equipment up the 
Salung valley. On the 17th of June, he camped on the glacier 
at 15,600. On the 18th, he started at 3 a. m., reached the 
head of the glacier at 8 a.m., and crossed to the Poting. He 
remarks that Handa Kot from the pass looked magnificent but 
impracticable; but the pass at the head of the Poting valley to 
the Pindar! Glacier looked as if it were practicable. The 
descent from the head of the Poting Glacier to the lower valley 
was found to be difficult.^ 

According to the official list of stages, Milam is only thirty 
miles from Munsiari, and only seven miles from Eilkot. Milam 
is actually about eight miles from Martoli; and it would be 
well to work on the assumption that from Martoli to Munsiari 
is something over thirty miles, probably thirty-two. From 
Martoli onwards the route is easier. There are tracks on both 
sides of the river ; the track on the right bank, the Martoli side, 
is for some reason more used than the other, though it is 
the worse of the two. The late traveller, unless he wishes 
to explore the Panchu valley, will do well to cross the Gori- 
ganga by the bridge which leads to Burphu, a little village 
which stands out prominently on the left bank. Milam stends 
on a peninsula where the Goriganga, flowing down from the 
complicated glacier system of the Untadhura valley and from 
glaciers to the north-west, Joins the Milam Glacier stream : and 
one or other of the rivers must be eross^. Over the Goripnga 


1 A.J., XXIII. Xo. 172, August, 1001 
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there is a bridge so constructed that it cannot be dismantled, 
and so high above the river that it is safe. On the Milam 
stream there is a bridge which is removed as soon as Milam is 
deserted, so that the early or late traveller will have to 
wade. The stream is only thigh deep ; but it runs strong, and 
the temperature of the water, a little below where it has 
emerged from the snout of the glacier is about 36®F, a tem- 
perature which is apt to be paralysing unless one is quick ; and 
there the timid follower becomes a cause of danger. 

Another reason for taking the left bank, which will naturally 
weigh with many visitors to Milam, is that baral are to be 
found in the valleys on that side, and more rarely on the 
other. But if any exploration of the Panchu valley is con- 
templated, the right bank must be followed. Opposite Panchu, 
which is five miles from Martoli, if cloud should be absent, 
there will be a sudden and startling view of Nanda Devi in all 
her glory, ten miles distant, beautiful beyond anything that 
has hitherto been seen, unless the Lwani valley has been 
ascended. She looks near ; but the appearance is deceptive. 
Dr. Longstaff explored the Panchu valley in 1905 with Ms 
two guides ; but he found nothing at the head of it which 
indicated that an approach to Nanda Devi was to be found 
by this route. On the 31st of May, he bivouacked on the right 
lateral moraine at 14,600 feet, whence he climbed to the head of 
the glacier at 18,000, and there, turning to the left, he descend- 
ed to the Lwani Glacier, to which he subsequently returned, to 
make the gallant but unsuccessful attempt on Nanda Devi 
which has been already described. On the Lwani Glacier he 
kept to the left bank, and followed the track to Mapa (midway 
between Martoli and Panchu), wMch is shown on the survey 
map as the end of the road which begins at Almora and leads 
to Phurkiya, crosses the head of the Pindari Glacier by TrailFs 
Pass, descends the Lwani Glacier, and ends at Mapa. 

Milam (11,250) is the highest inhabited village of this 
valley. It stands on the left bank of the considerable stream 
which flows from the Milam Glacier on a peninsula made by the 
other branch of the Goriganga as it flows down from the mass 
of glaciers which lead to the Untadhura Pass, and from other 
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glaciers farther west, leading to the old traditional Johar 
Pass. It has a Post Office in the summer, which is closed 
when the village is abandoned at the beginning of October, 
with a postmaster of an exceptional kind (which indeed 
would be necessary in such a station), who regulates the 
village, and facilitates arrangements for the rare European 
traveller when he desires to go farther, when the means of 
transport must be changed. Captain Bain-Smith, while greatly 
appreciating the work of the postmaster, whom he admires 
for his efficiency in general, has suggested to me that the 
village postman of Milam deserves also to be regarded as some- 
thing out of the ordinary, since he has on occasion crossed 
what is ordinarily regarded as a difficult mountaineer’s pass to 
deliver an unstamped postcard. 

The glacier is contained by the north-eastern spur of the 
S’aiida Devi massif which, always high on the western side 
of the glacier, with peaks of 21,772 and 22,940 feet, rises to 
23,220 towards the north. Here it bends round to the south- 
east, rising to 22,400 before it falls gradually to about 15,000 
feet above Milam itself. The main glacier flows for eleven 
miles from the slopes of 23,220 to the snout, two miles above 
Milam, fed by fi.ve large glaciers from the ISTanda Devi side, 
and by at least three from the east. The moraines are steep 
and shaly; baral are to be found on them and on the hills 
about Milam ; and the sportsman in search of game, and any 
traveller whose time is limited,- may well make Milam his base, 
lest time which might be more profitably spent should be 
taken in merely travelling from one camp to the next. 

The glacier affords large opportunities of exploration to 
the mouiitaineer who may seek to find a pass to the north, or 
a route to the Nanda Devi basin by one of the tributary 
glaciers of the right bank. Dr. Kurt Boeckh attempted vainly 
to ascend one of the tributary, glaciers, in the hope of entering 
the S'anda Devi basin, and of. reaching the Ganges valley on 
the other side after crossing, ■it.':' Hk attempt failed at the 
outset, because his coolies, casuaUy picked up as he went 
along, sensibly declined to follow Mm. Indeed, his scheme, as 
he conceived it, was not practicable; and the late Arnold 
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Miimm remarked in his Five Months in .the Himalaya, th.^% 
if they had been able to reach the summit ridge, the party 
might have been able to descend into the great basin surround- 
ing Nanda Devi, but a party consisting mainly of loaded 
coolies would probably not have been able to get out of it 
again, except by the way they came. 

I have mentioned how, from the first week of October 
until the end of April, all the villages of the Goriganga valley 
and its tributaries are deserted, and the planks of the bridges 
are removed, lest they should be swept away by avalanche or 
flood. Indeed, a journey up the valley at the beginning of 
October, is made difficult by the fact that the travellers have to 
go up against the exodus of the whole population, with their 
cattle, sheep and goats, which on that rough and narrow track, 
makes the upward journey hard. At Milam on the 6th of 
October, 1930, the solitary inhabitant was a trapper who had 
stayed behind to catch marmots and foxes; and a fortnight 
later the whole valley was deserted, except at Baugdiar, where 
it was apparent that somebody had stayed behind, from the 
newly-set traps which were lying about the paths. Traill tells 
us that on one occasion while he was Commissioner, Milam 
was plundered by a band of Tibetans during the periodical 
absence of its inhabitants ; but ordinarily anything which the 
population may leave behind them during the winter is suffi- 
ciently protected by the difficulty of access to the place at that 





III. — Pali Plate of Govindachandra of Kanauj 

1171 V.S. 

By A. G. Banerji, M.A., Calcutta. 

This is a single copperplate inscribed on one side, measur- 
ing 1' S'" by IM'" containing eighteen lines of writing. At the 
bottom of the plate there is a hole for the seal; bnt both the 
seal and the concluding portion of the grant are missing. The 
record therefore abruptly ends with the words Bhudrapade masi. 

This copperplate comes from the village of Pali in the 
pargana Dhnriarpnr of the Gorakhpur district in the United 
Provinces. It was presented to the Provincial Museum, Luck- 
now, by Mr. Hoey, then Magistrate of Gorakhpur.^ It was 
noticed for the first time by the late Prof. Kielhorn^; it has 
also been noticed by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar in his Lists of 
Inscriptions of NorfMrn India (No. 186). Two copies of 
impressions of this plate were found together with those of 
Don Buzurg plates of the same king, among the papers of my 
father (the late E. D. Banerji), and it is being edited from them. 

This is a land grant of Paranmblmitdraka MaMrdjddhiruja 
Paramesvara Govindachandradeva of Kanauj. It records the 
grant of the village of Pali and others in the Sarumirdoi^vcda 
pathaha of Sirml pattcda^ to certain parson (the name of the 
donee and the concluding portion of the gift are lost). 

The characters of the inscription are North Indian script 
of the early Mediaeval period commonly known as the 
Nagari script. The language is pure Sanskrit, and the extant 
portion is written partly in prose and partly in verse. As 
regards orthography we might note that m is always expressed 
by sa. Another characteristic of this grant is that certain 
portions which occur in other charters are omitted here. Thus 
in line 13 of this inscription, after the imperial epithets of the 


1 C^aJhgm of Archmlogical WzMbU$^ Frmimiai Museum^ Luchnmff^ 
Pt. I, p. IIS, No. E. 16 . ■ 
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donor and before his name the words asvapati gujapati 

vachaspati which occur for example in the Kamauli grants are 
omitted here. 

The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that 
this is the earliest grant of Govindachandradeva (as king) so 
far known. Three other grants, dated in 1161, 1162, 1166 
were issued during the reign of his father Madanapaiadeva’ 
and Govindachandra is distinctly mentioned there as Maharaja- 
putra.^ Up till now the Kamauli grant of the same year issued 
in Karttilcamasa was considered the earliest ® ; but this record, 
issued as it was in the month of Bhddrapada, antedates the 
former by a month. The village granted is to be identified 
with the viUage of the same name in the Gorakhpur district, 
but the other place names cannot be identified. 

A historical outline of Govindachandra’s reign will not be 
out of place here. Maharajadhiraja Govindachandradeva was 
undoubtedly the greatest monarch of his dynasty. Quite a 
large number of his land grants has been discovered. While 
still a crown prince he is credited with having defeated the 
Turushkas many times, and in one of which he was able to save 
the^ sacred city of Benares from the vandalism of the bar- 
barians. The Maner, Lar, and Saheth-Maheth copperplates 
prove that m the east Govindachandra’s dominions extended 
up to Magadha if not to parts of Bengal proper. The 
plates of V.S. 1183 record the grant of the vUlages of Gunave 
and Badall in the Maniarapattala to a Brahmana named 
GapeSyaralarmap.® While the Lar plates show that in V.S. 
1202 his empire extended up to Munghyr.^ The Saheth-Maheth 
plates not only confirm our supposition that Magadha was 
included within Gahadavala dominions, but have also enabled 
the scholars to correctly identify the position of the ancient city 
of Sravasti. The extension of the dominion of Kanauj kings 
over Magadha does not seem to be improbable if we remember 
the political condition of eastern India at this time. The 
empire of the Paias, like many other empires of Indian history. 


8 S.I., J.V, pp. n)i H. 
« S.I., VII, pp. 08 ff. 
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had disappeared after a short revival by Ramapala; and In 
the first quarter of the twelfth century, when the Senas were 
trying to establish themselves in lower Bengal, and the Pala 
mi faineants tr^nng to maintain their lost glory, the neighbour- 
ing province of Magadha lay at the mercy of any ambitious 
North Indian sovereign who chose to lead a few thousand men 
into it. Such was the degeneration of a country, whose 
conquering legions had once defeated the proud Greeks under 
Seieukosh and established an empire from the foothills of the 
Hindukush to the Krishna on south. No Pushyamitra, no 
Samudragu|}ta, arose once more to revive the fallen fortunes 
of Imperial Magadha. A half-finished inscription (probably 
of the time of Govindachandra) found In Gangdiko'ijdacMla- 
puram proves some sort of intercourse between Kanauj and 
the distant southern capital. Wliat is exactly the import of 
the record we do not know, therefore it is rash to arrive at 
any new conclusion like Mr. Sur.^ The remarks of late Mr. 
Venkkaya who drew our attention to this inscription for 
the first time are quoted below. ‘'Before closing the sec- 
tion dealing with the Gahadvalas, it is necessary to refer 
to a damaged and incomplete inscription of the dynasty 
found as far south as Ga'^mhd^dacholapurarh the ancient 
Chola capital, in the Trichinapalii district of the Bladras 
Presidency. The inscription forms a part of the record of 
the forty -first year of the reign of the Chola Emperor 
Kulottunga I, corresponding to 1110-11 A.D. ; and thus 
belongs to the interval between the latest known date of 
MadanapSla and the earliest of; 'Govindachandra. For some 
reason or other the proposed grant was not made, or was 
not engraved in full on the stone. But what is actually 
found on the stone may be taken to show that some sort 
of relationship or connection, existed- between the Gahadvalas 
of Kanauj and the Chola-s of^ Tanjore, Thera is algo some 
reason to suppose that the Gihadvalas might have introduced 
the worship of the Sun into the Chola country.** * 

3- Indian Hwiar'kal QmrUrl^f I9B0, pp-.-^ fi. 

2 AM.A.SJ,, lSN}7-8, p. 22S. A 'short transcriptioB of it appaaraci In 
J&R,191M2,p. 175. 
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It is not in war alone that Govindachandra distinguished 
himself. Religion, charity, and learning found an ideal patron 
in him. In many of his records he is described as vividha- 
vicJhdra-vidyd-mchaspati. Lakshmidhara the famous author of 
Vyavdhdm-halfaiam was his Sdndhivigrahiha, On his death 
Govindachandra was succeeded by Vijayachandra. 

TEXT. 

1 . 0 m ^ svasti H ^^-^Akunthotkantha- vaikuntha-kantha- 
pitha-luthat-karah j samrambhah surat-arambhe sa sriyah sre- 
yase=stu vah j| (^^Asid^asita^-dyuti-vansa^ja- 

2. ta-kshmapala-malasudivah=:gatasu^ [ sak8had=viYa- 
svan=iva bhuri-dhamna namna Yasovigrahaity =udarah H (®)Ta- 
t-suto = bhun Mahichamdrai = chandra-dhama- 

3. nibhamnijam [ yen=:Eparam=akuparapare vyapari- 
tarn yasah^ll ^^^Tasy=abhut=tanayd nay-aika-rasika^ kranta- 
dvishan-mapdalo vidhvast-6ddhata-dhita(ra)-y6- 

4. -dha-timirah ^ri-0handradev6 nripah | yen=6daratara- 
pratapa-samit-asesha-praj opadravam ^rimad-Gadhipur-adhi- 
ra jyam == asaman==: dor- vvikramen == arj jitam 1 1 

5. d^Tirthani-kasi-kusik-ottarakosal-Endrasthaniya-kani 
paripalayat=:abhigamya [ hematma-tulyam-anisan dadata 
dvijebhyo yen=:ahki- 

6. ta vasumati satasas=tulabhih Ij Tasy-atmajo 
Madanapala iti-kshitindra-ohudamanir-vvijayate nija-g6tra 
ohamdrah j yasy-abhish6[ka]-kalas6-lla- 

7. sitaih payobhih prakshalitam kali-raj ah-patalam dhari- 
tryah j! ^®^Yasy-asid-vijaya-prayana-samaye tuhgachal-och- 
chais-chalan-madyat kumbhi-pada-kramasama-bhara bhra- 

1 Expressed by a symbol. 

(a) Metre: Anushtubha, 

{b) Metre: Indravajra. 

2 Read a4tta-, s Kead 

^ Read divaih^gamm. 5 Bead yaSah. 

(c) Metre : ^Srdolavikriditatb. 

(d) Metre: Vasaatatjlaka. 
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8. syaii=maM mandale | cMdaratoa-vibhiima-talagalita- 
styan-asrig-udblaasitah Seshah peslia-chusad^=i¥a kshaaam- 
asau krode-nilin-ananah 1| ^®)Tasinad=aJa- 

9. yata nij-ayata-vabuvalli vainddli-aTaraddlia nava- 
rajya-gaja-narendrab | sandx-amirita-dravamiicliaiii prabhavo 
gavam yo Govindacbandra-iti-chandra iT^ambu rasek j| 

10. Na ^/’)katliam-apy=:alabbanta rana-ksbamams=tisri- 
sbn diksba gajan-atba Vajrinah 1 kakubhi cba bbramur- 
Abbrainwallabba^-pratibbata-iva yasya gbata-gajab || S6= 
yam sa« ■ 

11. masta raja-ebakra samsevita cbaranah sa eba para- 
ma-bbattaraka-mabarajadbiraja-paramesvara-paramamabesva- 
ra-nijabbujoparjjita-Sri Kanyaku-® 

12. bjadhipatya-^ri Cbamdradeva padanudbyata parama- 
bbattaraka mabaraj adbira j a-parames var a paramamabes vara 
Srimad-Madanapaladeva-padanudhya- 

13. ta-paramabbattaraka-mabaraJMbiraja - paramesvara- 
paramamabesvara Srimad-Govindacbandradevd vijayi |1 Sa- 
ruvaraonavala patbaka Si- 

14. rasi pattal-ayam Paligrama-prabbritigramesbu dattab 
parinisbtb-aya may a. . . .bdi bala-trimsad^=anke bala 30 tad- 
etesbu gramesbu 

15. nivasina-nikbila- janapadaB-tipagatan=: api-cba raja- 
raj ni-yuvaraJa-maLtp-paroMta-pratibara- senapati - bban^ag- 
Srik-iksba- 

16. patalika-bhishag-Baimittik-anfcabpiirika-ddta-kari-tii- 
raga-pattanakarastbanagokuladbikari-purusban sam-ajnapa- 

yati-b6dbayaty=adisa- . . 


1 Re&d mmad* 

(e) Metre: VasanfeatilakS. ■ ' 

(/) Metre : Drutavilambitam. 

8 Bead hhramier=abhrimmpallabha* 

8 UeBd K5n§{At^a, 

Tbe other iascopMons have aSpopaii 
mfmd, cl MJ., Vol IV, pp. 101 fi. 

^ Read trim^ad* 


, ^hmpaii before 


■w 

I )‘l, 
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17. tiV eha yatha-viditam=astu bhavatam yath-oparili- 
khita-grama sa-jala-sthala sa-loha-lavan-akara sa-madhuka- 

cbuta-vana-vatika-vitapa-trina-yu- 

18. ti-gocbara-paryanta sa-sima-paryanta chatur-aghata- 

visuddba® sa-gartt-6shara eka-saptaty=:adhika-sat-aika-daaa®- 
samvatsare BMdrapade masi 


i Read adUati, 


2 'Kmd vUuddhali. 


3 Read SaUaihd-dasa^ 




.CEE-G^ r^ife^e ^ ^ 3o, ^ ^ , 

^ ^ ^ ^ FE S v5£-'^, 
'WfF^E"'’ & s^/t<j*:w, ^ * 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedifigs of a meeting of the Goimcil of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on Sunday, NoYember 
6th, 1932. 

Pbesbnt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-President). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. G. B. Fawcus. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on April 24th, 1932. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for the months April 
to September, 1932. 

Resolved that to enable the Society to settle arrears 
incurred in connexion with the printing of its Journal the 
Hon’ble the Minister of Education be requested to assist 
the Society with the sum of Rs. 1,000 from his discretionary 
grant. 

3. Resolved that the following periodicals be put on 
the Society’s exchange list :• — 

Orientalia-Pontificio Institute Biblico, Roma. 

Hindustani Academy, Allahabad. 

The Journal of the University of Bombay. 

Resolved further that the Editors of ‘Weiner Beitrage** 
be requested to send specimen copies of their periodical for 
consideration. 

Resolved further that the Council regrets that it is unable 
to place the following periodicals on its exchange list: — 

Federated India, Madras. 

The Assam Research Society. 

Rajwade Sansodhak Mandal, Dhulia. 

Saqui, Secunderabad. 
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4. Elected the following new members 

Vasudeva Sharan Agarwala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Curator, 
Curzon Museum, Muttra. 

Sri Ram Sharma, Esq., M.A., Professor of History, D.A.V. 
College, Lahore. 

Motishanker S. Desai, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

Hira Lai, Esq., Digha Kothi, Patna. 

Vidyasagar Sadasiva Bakhle, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
Satara City. 

Sivanandana Thakur, Esq., M.A., Head Pandit, Patna 
High School, Patna. 

Ram Shankar Tripathi, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (London), 
Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

6. Wrote off the arrears of subscription due from the 
following members who are now dead : — 


Phanindranath Bose, Esq., Nalanda . . Rs. 24. 

Jagannath Das, Esq., Benares . . Rs. 10. 

Siveswara Dayal, Esq., Patna . . Rs. 12. 

Sahadevanarain Pandey, Bhagalpur . . Rs. 60. 


6. Resolved that the following bills for the June issue 
and that the bills for the September-December issue of the 


Journal be paid 

Bill No, 

3572 


Date. 

12-7-32 


Amount. 
Rs. A. P 
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Total .. 1,040 2 6 
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7. Bead a letter, dated Noyember 5tb, 1932, from the 
Local Secretary of the Indian Science Congress requesting 
permission to use materials published in the Society’s Journal 
for the preparation of the Congress’ handbook. 

Resolved that permission be granted. 

8. Resolved that Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be granted permis- 
sion to take at his own cost extra reprints of his article 
^ The History of India from 150 A.D. to 350 A.B.’ 


3th November, 1982. 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary. 




Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on Sunday, the 5th of 
February, 1933. 

Present. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (in the Chair). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr.J.L.HilL 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on November 6th, 1932. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts from October to Decem- 
ber, 1932. 

Resolved on a motion of the Chair that the thanks of 
the Council be conveyed to Babu Hira Lai for his generous 
donation of Rs. 320. 

Resolved further that this amount be appropriated to 
the uses of the Society’s Journal, 

3. Considered the advisability of placing Tirumalai Sri 
Venkatesvara and Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala 
Quarterly on the Society’s exchange list. 

Resolved that the former be put on the exchange list, 
but that the Council regretted its inability to place the latter 
on its exchange list. 

4. Elected the following new members : — 

Mr. Lakshmi Narayana Singh, Patna. 

Mr. S. Banerji, Pyzabad. 

Prof. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

5. Read and considered the following letters : — 

(1) Letter No. 26 R.S./l, dated the 30th October, 

1932, from the United Press, Patna. 

(2) Letter, dated the 9th November, 1932, from 

the Patna Publishing and Agency Co., Patna. 
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(3) Letter, dated the 9th January, 1933, from the 
Calontta Oriental Press. 

6* Resolved that, subject to the convenience of His 
Excellency the President, the Annual General Meeting of 
the Society be held on March 23rd, 1933. 

Resolved further that Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani, 
Director-General of Archaeology, be requested to deliver the 
address at the Annual General Meeting. 

7. Resolved that bills Nos. 6918 and 6851 from the 
Indian Photo Engraving Co., Calcutta, be paid. 

8. Wrote off arrears of subscription due from Mr, 
A. B. Better. 

J. L. Hill, 

7th Fehmary^ 1933. Honorary General Secretary. 




Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, held 
on Sunday the 19th March, 1933, at 
8-30 a.m. 

. ■ ■ Peesent. ' 

The Hon’ble Mr: Justice J. P. W. James (in the Chair). 

Mr. K. P. JayaswaL 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Mr. G. E. Eawcus. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on the 5th February, 1933# 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for January and 
February, 1933. 

Resolved that the Rs, l,890-3"3 placed on fixed deposit 
and now failing due be reinvested. 

Resolved that the Rs. 1,000 placed on fixed deposit and 
now falling due be deposited in the Current Account. 

3. Elected the following new members : — 

Mr. Ganga Shankar Mishra, M.A., Benares, 

Rai Bahadur Ambujaksha Sarkar, B.L., Purulia. 

4. Considered arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

5. Passed the Agenda paper for the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Resolved that Mr. P. 0. Manuk be asked to propose the 
following names for election as office-bearers and Council 
members for the year 1933-34 : — 

President — ^His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.O.S J., 
K.O.I.E., I.C.S. 
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Vice-President — ^The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James^ 
M.A.) Barrister-at-Law, 

Secretary — Mr. J. L. BHll, M.A. 

Joint-Secretary — Eai Saidb Manoraujan Gbosli, M.A. 
Treasurer — Mr. Sbam Babadur, Barrister-at-Law. 

Librarian — Eai Sahib Manoranjaii Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 

Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-officio 

members) : — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr, G. E. Fawcus, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, DXitt. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eoy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

Mr. H. E. Batheja, M.A. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. ■ 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A. 

6. Eead Circular letter of the VII Indian Oriental 
Conference- 


2lst Marche 1933. 


J. L. HUiL, 

Honorary General Secretary. 



Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society held 
on the 23rd March, 1933, in the Patna 
University Library Hall, the President of 
the Society, His Excellency Sir James 
David Sifton, K.C.S.I., K.G.I.E., I.C.S., 
presiding. 

1. On the motion of Mr. P. 0. Manuk, the following were 
elected officers and members of the Council for the year 
1933-34:— 

President — His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Vice-President — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. James, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

-Secretort/— Mr. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Joint Secretary—Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Treasurer— Mx. Sham Bahadur, Barrister-at-Law. 
Librarian,— Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. James, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ea:-oj^cto 
members):— 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. James, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Pawcus, M.A., C.I.B. , 0.B.E . 

Mr. K. P . Jayaswal, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. P. 0. Manuk, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M. A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastari, D.Litt. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Hoy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 
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Mr. H. R. Batheja, M.A. 

Mr.. I>. ]Sr. Sen, M.A. 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A. 

2. Mr. Sbam Bahadur, Honorary Treasurer, presented the 
annual statement of accounts for 1932-33, wMch was taken as 
read. 

3. The Vice-President, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice J* F. W. 
James, reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

4. His Excellency, the President, introduced Professor 
Pour-E-Daud of Santiniketan, Bengal, who delivered a very 
interesting lecture on the subject : — 

' The Mithra Cult 

5. Mr. G. E. Pawcus proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chair. 


mh March, 1933. 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary, 



Aimiial Report lor 1932-33 of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society- 



L Membebshif. 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers to 
the Journal on the 3ist December, 1931 , was 17 1 . In the course 
of the ensuing twelve months the Society, lost six of its ordinary 
members by death and one by resignation. It also lost three 
subscribers to the Journal. On the other hand the names of 
seven new members to the Journal were enrolled. The total 
number of members and subscribers on the roll on the 3Ist 
December, 1932, was accordingly 168. Among the life members 
the name of a new member was added. Among the honorary 
members there were two deaths. Thus the number of honorary 
members and life members on the roll on the 31st December, 
1932, was 10 and 16 respectively, making a grand total of 194. 

The grant made annually to the Society has been consider- 
ably reduced with the consequence that fewer books have been 
purchased for the' Library. ' The Society’s Journal has alsO" 
felt this loss to its income though its effects have been fortun- 
ately lessened by the generous donations of Babu Hira Lai and , 
Khan Bahadur Syed Muhammad Ismail. The Minister of 
Education also assisted' the Society with Rs. 250 from his 
discretionary grant. 

II. JoUBKlli. ■' 

During the period under review Volume XVIII (Parts 1, 2, 
and 3-4) of the Society’s Journal was published, containing 399 
pages, 22 plates, and one map. 

Parts 1-2 of Volume XIX are in the Baptist Mission Press. 
The Editorial Board is the same as that of the year 1932. 

III. Mbetings. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 17th 
March, 1932, in the Council room of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson, President of the Society, presided. After the 
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transaction of the formal biisiness, the Yice-President, the 
Hon’ble Mr., Justice J. E, W. JamesVM-A., reviewed the work of' 
the Society dnringthe past year.; ■ The 'meeting was followed by 
a Garden Party, at which the Society ■ was ' at home to its 
visitors in the Museum grounds. 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last Annual General 
Meeting, were held on the 24th April and 6th November, 1932, 
and 5th Eebruary, 1933. 

IV. Libbaey. 

' During the year 282 books .(371 volumes), of which 17 were 
Sanskrit, 2 Pali, 20 Hindi, 8 Urdu, and 7 Bengali works, were 
added to the Library. Of this total '80 were presented, while. 
173 were obtained by exchange and 129 by purchase. On the: 
31st December,,' 1932, the Library contained 6,126 volumes-as 
compared with 5,755 volumes at. the end of the previous,, year. 
Out of the Mayurb'hanj donation to the Library the sum of 
Rs. 282-10-7 was spent on books during the financial year up tO' 
February, 1933. 

V. Sbabch fob Mahuscbitts. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
thO' year mder the supervision of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. 
A. P. Banerji-Sastri. ' Pandit. Vishnu Lai Sastri was employed 
in the Darbhanga district and catalogued 561 manuscripts from 
March, 1932 to January, 1933. He was on privilege leave from 
10th June to the 27th August, 1932. From 15th April to 4th 
June, 1932, he was employed. at-Haadquarters to help the Editor' 
in writing out Introduction to VoL II of the Catalogue of Mithila 
Manuscripts,. The Oriya Pandit’s services terminated on the 
loth March, 1932. 

VI. Gexebal. 

The following were added to our exchange list : — 

" Bombay University Magazine Bombay. 

* The Hindustany Academy Allahabad. 

* Pontificio Institute Biblico Rome. 

* Tirumalai Sri Venkatesvara Madras. 

‘ Government Epigraphist for India Ootacamond. 
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VII. Accounts. 

The Atmnal Statement of Accounts is being presented by 
the Honorary Treasurer. 


Ifh March, 1933. 


J . Xj. H ttjT j^ 

Honorary General Secretary. 


Statement of Accounts from April, 1932, to 
February, 1933, of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, 


A. The actuals for 1931-32 showed a closing balance of 
Rs. 1,961-5-5 with the amount transferred to fixed deposit, viz.y 
Rs. 8,872-7-3 the total balance to the credit of the Society was 
Rs. 10,833-12-8 at the end of 1931-32. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th February, 1933, 
the current account closing balance was Rs, 1,749-8-1. To this 
must be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz>, Rs, 5,861-15-1 
which gives a total of Rs. 7,611-7-2. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society's Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to the 28th 
February, 1933, amounted to Rs. 1,800-4-0, up to the 29th 
February, 1932, the realised amount was Rs. 1,282-1-0. The 
estimate for the whole financial year was Rs. 1,600. 

Our realisations from the sale-proceeds of published 
literature amounted to Rs. 691-9-0 up to the end of February, 
1933. For the same period last year, the amount was 
Bs. 1,405-0-1. : 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs. 124-12-3 
up to February, 1933. 


2m March, 1933. 


S. Bahaidtib, 
Honorary Treasurer, 



Actuals up to February 28, 1933 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I.— Mithra-Cult. 

By Professor Poure -Da voud, 

DbEIVATIOK of the WoBD ;iilTHEA. 

In Avesta, the Zoroastrian scriptnres and in the insorip- 
tion.s of the Ach^menian Kings in Fourth Century B.C., Meher 
occurs as Mithra, and in Sanskrit as Mitra* In Pahlavi the 
language before the Arab invasion it became Mitr. At present 
in Persian language, we speak of it as Meher, and intend tO' 
convey by it various meanings, such as, promise, oath, mercy, 
the sun, etc. 

We find many names of historic personages, and of the 
cities and places of ancient Persia coupled with the word Meher' 
in the books of the Persian and Arab historians and geographers, 
of the middle centuries. In the Old Testament, the 8th para, of 
tbe first chapter of the book of Ezra, informs us, that the 
treasurer of Cyrus the Great, was one Mithra-Dat. Since 
Mithra is one of the - angels of the Zoroastrian faith, and 
occupies a prominent place,;: many of the fire-temples of the 
olden times were named after him. . 

At present ako, the Zoroastrians call their place of worship 
Dar-e-Meher. In the dictionaries we find that Meher is a 
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golden ornament which is mounted on the top of an nmbrella, 
flagstaff or tentpole. We can correctly point to all the mean- 
ings and we can trace the source of every one of them in Avesta 
and history. In medical science also ’Mithridatisine is popular. 
It is to be taken in small doses at first which is to be increased 
gradually, so that the body may get accustomed to it and 
the system may be immunized against poison. The description 
current in the European medical science reminds us of the 
Mithra of the Persians. It is related that the powerful rival of 
Eome Meherdad the Great of Pontus (on the shores of the 
Black Sea), who reigned from 123 to 63 b.c., used to take 
' Mithradatisme ’ in small doses in order to be immunized 
against the effects of poison which might be administered to 
him through the intrigues of his enemies. Most of the 
orientalists have defined the original meaning of Mithra as 
envoy or mediator. 

The word Maethanya which is much used in Avesta 
means home. The modern Persian word Mayhan is iden- 
tical with the above. The word Maehman of 

Mehman is also derived from this root, the Avesta form of 
which is Maethman. The German scholar, Jiisti, taking 
Mithra to mean envoy considers it as the means and agency of 
the originator of light or the eternal light. In other w^ords, 
Mithra is the agent between the Creator and the creatures. 
In Gathas which are the oldest portion of Avesta, the word 
Mithra is used only once. But not in the sense of an angel ; 
rather in the sense of religious duty. In the fourth chapter of 
Vandidad, which fully treats of sanctity of a given promise, 
the duty of sticking to it and the sin and the consequent 
punishment of breaking it, the word Mithra has invariably 
been used in the sense of a promise. In the tenth Yesht, the 
Meher Yesht of Avesta which is appropriated to this angel, 

often the word Mithra is used for promise or agreement, 

Mithro-druj, which means in slang speech a liar unto Mithra, 
xisually signifies breach of promise. None of these meanings is 
contrary to one another. The meaning of the root of the word 
Mithra, is, to connect, and, to he a medium. The other 

meanings have arisen owing to the position and the work 
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of tMs angel. Some of the orientalists have adopted its ancient 
and original meaning, friendship and love. 

Mithra amokost the Brahmaxs. 

In Sanskrit also Mitra means friend. And in the Vedas, 
as in Avesta, it means the Lord of Light and Splendour, In 
the holy books of the Hindus also a group of deities, who 
number seven, is hinted at. But the names of ail of them are 
not known. These seven deities of the Hindus are named 
Aditya, that is, sons of Adity. From these seven brothers, 
the names of Varuna and Mitra are generally repeated ; and 
sometimes Airyaman also is referred to as a brother. In the 
Vedas, Mitra, like Mithra of Avesta, is the guardian of truth 
and promise. In both the books he is the opponent of false- 
hood and sin. But in the holy songs of the Hindus, there 
is only a concise and ambiguous, but brief stanza concerning 
Mitra, who is always spoken of in company with Varuna. 
Although, the Vedic and Avestan philosophies difier from each 
other, still on investigation, we find them close and similar 
to each other to such an extent that we can safely say that 
they are two branches of the same Aryan tree, and at one time 
the Iranians and the Hindus worshipped Mithra together. 

Although in the Vedas, Mitra occupies a high position, 
y yet compared with the other Gods of light like Indra, its 
importance is inferior. Under the circumstances, we may 
identify the Mithra of Avesta with the Varuna of the Vedas, 
because they closely resemble each other in their peculiarities 
and attributes. 

Antiquity or Mithra. 

Thus, we have seen that Mithra is mentioned even in the 
Vedas which is said to be the oldest religious book in the 
world. And from the subject matter also we know that the 
belief in this angel of truth and victory is likewise very 
ancient. Moreover, the cuneiform inscription which was found 
in Cappadocia (a kingdom of Asia-Minor) proves that a Hitite 
tribe living in Mitani, in the north of the present Iraq, used to 
worship the Indo-Iranian gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and 
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Nasatya. These gods of the Aryan period and the Zoroastrian 
yazata were known together everywhere in Persia and are as 
old as nations themselves. Even jiow the followers of the 
religion of Zoroaster propitiate him oir the clay of the feast of 
Mehergan (a description of which will be given), 

MiTHBA in ran InSCBIVTIONS of the AOHiEMENlANS. 

The name of Mithra having found a place in the Ach^.- 
menian inscription from the Fourth Century B.C., has been 
repeated only five times. Firstly in the inscription of 
Artaxerxes II, who reigned from the year 404 to 369 b.o. In the 
part of the inscription found in the ruins of Susa it is stated : 
‘This palace was built by my ancestor Darius I, later, in the 
regime of my grandfather Artaxerxes I, it was destroyed by 
fire. By the grace of Ahuramazda, Anahita, and Mithra, I have 
reconstructed this palace. May Ahuramazda, Anahita, and 
Mithra guard me against all enemievS and may no calamity nor 
destruction befall the palace I have built.’ Again the same king 
repeats his desire in exactly similar terms cm the base of a 
column found at Hamadan and removed to England. 

An inscription in the ruins of Persepolis in the Province of 
Fars, engraved by Artaxerxes III, the son and successor of the 
above King, who reigned from 359 to 338 b.c., runs thus : — 

‘May Ahuramazda and Mithra protect me, this kingdom 
and all things made through my instrumentality.’ It must be 
noticed, Mithra and Anahita appear for the first time in the 
above inscriptions whereas in the last instance, Anahita has not 
been referred to. 

The Feast of Meheegan. 

The sixteenth day of every month is dedicated to this 
angel of splendour and it is named Meher. This is a festive 
day. Particularly the said day in the month of Meher is a very 
important holiday. Accordingly to the Pahlavi Book Bundehish 
Mashia and Mashiana (Adam and Eve) were born on such a 
day. In ancient times this festival was called Mithra Kana; 
that is relating to Mithra, later it became Mehergan. This 
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great holiday is observed for six days. It begins from the 
sixteenth day and ends on the twenty -first day. In ancient 
Persia, there were only two seasons ; firstly, summer (Hama) 
and after that winter (Zayana). In the whole of A vesta, 
mention has been made of the same two seasons. Nanroz is the 
feast of the beginning of summer. And Mehergan the feast of 
the commencement of winter. 

The feast of Mehergan is particularly observed with great 
pleasure and merriment. Ctesias, the Greek writer of Fourth 
Century B.C., writes that the Achaemenian King was not sup- 
posed to be intoxicated at any time, but on the day of the feast 
of Mehergan, he dressed himself in a purple robe and gave his 
company to the party of wine- drinkers. Another historian, 
Doris, writes that during this feast, the King danced. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, the geographer of the First Century B.O., the 
Satrap of Armenia used to send as a present, twenty thousand 
colts to the court of the Achsemenian Emperor, on the occasion 
of Mehergan. Ardeshir Babekan and Nowshirvan, the Sassanian 
Kings, used to present deserving men with new apparel on this 
da}^ This festival was so greatly esteemed by the Iranians, 
that even the Arab conquest was not able to abolish it alto- 
gether. It is evident that in the reign of Suitaii Masud 
Gaznavi, whose coronation took place in the year 1030 a.d., the 
feast of Mehergan was celebrated in his court with all its 
ancient pomp and splendour. In the whole of Iran and Asia- 
Minor also the feast of Mehergan was common, and thence it 
found its way into Europe along with Mithra-worship, the 
description of wMoh will be given later. It is strange that in 
all the mass of information available in Europe regarding the 
Cult of Mithra, no mention is made of this important and great 
.holiday of Mehergan. 

The Belgian savant, Cumont, in his precious book entitled 
‘The Cult of Mithra’, says: ‘The feast of Mehergan, which 
during the Roman Empire was as the day of the appearance of 
the sun, and was called “ Sol Natalis invicti ”, i.e. the day of 
the birth of the invincible sun, was dragged to the 25th of the 
month of December. After the propagation of Christianity 
into Europe, it was fixed as the birthday of Christ,^ 
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Mithba in thjB Books of Ancient Historians. 

On the subject of Mithra, we have not received much 
intelligence from the ancient Greek and Roman writers who 
flourished before the propagation of Christianity into Europe. 
On the other hand, we possess ample information regarding this 
Persian angel from writers who flourished in the early centuries 
of Christ, when the Cult of Mithra prevailed throughout the 
extensive Roman Empire. But most of it is mainly derived 
from the Christian spiritual fathers who aimed at proving the 
futility of the Mithra-Cult and propriety of their own faith. 
Thus, for the critical study of the history of religion, this 
extremely prejudiced information becomes useless, and it is 
repugnant to the Persian sense of nationalism. 

The book which was written specially about the religion 
of Mithra, and which would possibly have been a very good 
source of information on the history and religion of ancient 
Persia, vanished owing to the bigotry of the new Converts 
to Christianity in the same way as the fanaticism and oppres- 
sion of the Mahomedans destroyed the Zoroastrian religious 
literature. 

Most of the Greek writers have given the names of 
their own gods to the angels of the Zoroaatrians, according to 
the resemblance of the position and the work allotted to them. 
Por example, to the Persian Anahita they gave the name of 
their Greek goddess Artemis. But the name of Mithra was not 
changed; he was called Mithres. This is a proof of the 
popularity and greatness of Mithra. Xenophon in Fourth 
Century B.C. writes in his ‘ Cyropedia ’ that the Achaemenian 
Kings used to take oaths in the name of Mithra. In his turn, 
Plutarch in First Century A.C. also writes that when Darius 
deputed one of his nobles to some important mission, he 
exhorted him to speak the truth and to beware of Mithra. 
From these two reports, it is evident that from ancient times, 
Mithra was considered as the angel who watched the true or 
false word of men and meted out condign punishment to liars. 
Curtius writes that Darius (Codomanus) prayed for Mithra’s 
r assistance in the battle of Arbela against Alexander. This is 
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in keeping' with the spirit of Avesta which says that 'Mithra is 
an angel whose aid is sought for specially in battle-fields. 
Strabo says that the Persians worshipped the sun in the name 
of Mitres. From this information, we can ascertain that in 
the First Century B.C. Mithra was mistaken for Sun, and these 
two were considered as one and the same. The most reliable 
information which has reached us is from Plutarch who writes 
that Zoroaster taught that in the spiritual world, Hormozes 
resembles light and splendour and Armeinios resembles dark- 
ness. Betwixt these two, Mitres is appointed. For this reason, 
the Persians know him as the medium and intermediary. 
This news from Plutarch points to the original meaning of the 
word Mithra, as referred above. We must also note that the 
belief of the Persians in the intermediary character of Mithra is 
much remoter than the time of Plutarch, who flourished 
in the First Century A.C. For, as he himself admits, that the 
information given by him with regard to the religion of 
Persia has been taken from the work called ‘ Philippina \ 
This book is unavailable at present. Theopompos, the author 
of the book was a contemporary of Philip, the father of 
Alexander, and flourished in the Fourth Century B.C. 

Herodotus, who is one of the prominent historians from 
the view-point of more ancient times, does not write 
anything essential referring to Mithra ; he only mentions 
certain proper names in the course of his history from which 
we learn that Mithra was well known, and that the name was 
used as auspicious prefix by the Persians to form a part 
of the names of individuals. Herodotus takes the name of 
Mithra also in his first book, para. 131. But undoubtedly he 
has made a mistake in describing this name. He says ; ‘ The 
Persians used to offer sacrifices also to the sun, the moon, the 
earth, the fire, water, and wind, besides Zeus which to them 
is the name of all the heavens. Having learnt the worship of 
Urania from the Assyrians and the Arabs, they incorporated it in 
their own prayers. The Assyrians called Urania Myllita, and 
the Arabs Alitta, while the Persian name was Mitra In this 
place, Herodotus must have intended AnaMta. But since he 
did not recollect this female angel, Mitra, who was more famous. 
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must have occurred to him at once and consequently he used 
the name in place of the Assyrian and the Semitic goddess. 

Mithra in Avbsta. 

In the Gathas, the name of Mithra with the signification of 
light and splendour has not been referred to therein, but the 
rest of the portions of the holy book are full of his glory. The 
longest Yesht-Meher is devoted to him. Like all other great 
Yeshts, it is very old and abundantly interesting. Meher 
Yesht is written in a poetic form. The versification is not of 
such nature as to enable us to ascertain the meter as in the 
case of the five Gathas, and unless we analyse the verses and 
write a separate note on each of them, we cannot fix a general 
rule for the number of the syllables. 

Meher Yesht reminds us of the Aryan times, and also 
the reformation brought about by Zoroaster can be clearly 
seen in it. IVom Meher Yesht we can extract two good moral's 
which can be termed the foundation of sound character: 
firstly Truth and secondly Boldness. This Yesht may also 
be considered as the mainspring of the Truth and the Valour of 
the Persians, for which they were renowned throughout the 
ancient world and even their life-long enemies, the Greeks, 
could not deny this. Mithra is over vigilant and he remains 
fully armed to help the truthful and to search out and over- 
throw liars and promise-breakers. In the 2nd para, of the 
Meher Yesht where the subject of Mithra is introduced, 
Ahuramazda speaks to Zoroaster thus 

I have created Mithra worthy of praise and eulogy like 
Mysetf, 0 Spitama, he who lieth unto Mithra and breaketh 
promise and knoweth not the condition of fidelity, verily he is 
a desolator of the land and the murderer of truth. 0 Spitama, 
thou Shalt not break promise given by thee, whether it be to a 
Mazdayasna or to a Daevayasna. For, a promise to whom- 
soever given, should be considered proper and worthy of per- 
formance/ 

As we haye pointed out, Mithra, according to the beginning 

of the Yesht. is counted amongst the creations of Ahuramazda 
and he is entrusted with the guardianship of promise and oath 
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of men. On this account he is also considered the angel of 
splendour and light, so that nothing may remain hidden from 
him. Truth and falsehood going on throughout the world, 
and, promise performed or broken are all known to him. In 
order to enable him to perform properly his duties as the 
guardian of promises, Ahuramazda has bestowed upon Mm one 
thousand ears and ten thousand eyes. In the Pahlavi commen- 
tary of this Yesht, it occurs that these ears and eyes are 
separate angels who are appointed by Mithra, so that they 
may inform him of all that they see and hear of the actions 
and words of men. In the history of Persia, we read that 
portions of the soldiers of the ancient emperors were named 
the eyes and ears of the emjiire ; undoubtedly, Meher Yesht is 
the source of the idea and the institution. In addition to 
these, he has the services of ten thousand guards who con- 
tinuously patrol in the world and keep him informed of all the 
events and hai)penings. 

The abode of Mithra is on the top of the mount Hara, in a 
place where there is neither day nor night nor darkness, neither 
the cold wind nor draught, neither disease nor filth. Prom 
there he watches the countries. This place of his rest is as 
wide as the orb of the earth, i.e. Mithra is present everywhere. 
Any one who carries his complaint to Mithra for having been 
deprived of his right, however feeble his voice, yet the wailing 
cry catches hold of the entire world, and reaches the region 
above, and Mithra, becoming aware of it, rushes to his aid. A 
great citadel is also reserved for Mithra, where he always 
stands alert like a watchman, and is ready for service. Mithra is 
always vigilant, and is the opponent of the demon of slumber. 
His arms are strong and so long that they reach the entire 
world and he can catch hold of the liar, wherever he may 
be, whether in the east of India or west, or in the centre of the 
earth. Boldness, vast vision, and exemption from being duped 
are the appropriate attributes of Mithra. All the qualifications 
necessary for the discharge of his duty are given to him. 
Similarly, he possesses all the equipments for his work as the 
great guard. Like the heroes of Shahnameh, Mithra puts on a 
golden armour with a silver shield on the shoulder, and holds a 
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heavy mace in his hand. He drives in a celestially made 
golden chariot which has huge glittering wheels. Four white 
horses take him round the world nimbly and speedily. In 
Mithra’s chariot, there are a thousand golden-pointed arrows, 
a thousand spears, a thousand steel axes, a thousand swords, a 
thousand iron maces, and slings. Verethragna, the angel of 
victory; Sraosha, the angel of obedience; Rashnu, the angel 
of justice; Arshtat, the angel of propriety ; Parendi, the angel 
of good fortune and plenty ; and Ashi, the angel of riches and 
wealth, keep galloping on the front, rear, right, and left of 
Mithra. As the Zoroastrian religion is a practical one, Mithra 
also pnnishes liars and promise-breakers in this very world. 
He makes them perplexed, distressed, and destroys their chatties 
and belongings. In the battle-fields he renders their arms 
useless and of no effect. He casts them into oblivion, disgraced, 
and dishonoured. Similarly, he rewards the righteous and the 
men of good actions with wealth, health, happiness, prosperity, 
rule, and affluence, and he makes them victorious in battle-fields. 
It is owing to the strength and power of Mithra that the 
kings of the ancient times have paid especial attention to him. 
In Yesht tenth, itself, it frequently occurs that Mithra is the 
bestower of sovereignty. For this reason, the noble and the 
warrior classes used to pay more homage to him than any 
other angels. 

That Mithra is not the sun, but the angel of light and 
splendour is quite apparent from the tenth Yesht itself. In 
paras. 13th and 95th of the same Yesht, mention is made 
of the appearance of Mithra before sunrise and his rounds after 
sunset. In para, 145th of the same Yesht, it occurs : ' We 
praise the stars, the moon, the sun and Mithra, the king of all 
countries." Besides, Meher Yesht, in all the portions of Avesta, 
difference is made between the sun and Mithra. Amongst 
such, Vandidad Fargard 19, para. 28, refers to the appearance 
of Mithra before the rising of the sun. In the books of the 
latter writers also this difference exists. There is no doubt 
that Mithra and the sun are separate (not one) ; nor is there 
any doubt that from very ancient times these two have been 
confounded and have been taken as one. Strabo referring 
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to the aboye, writes that the Persians praise the San with 
the name of Mithra. Five centuries after him, Elische, the 
Armenian historian of the Fifth Century A. C., imitates the 
Zoroastrian preachers and says : ^ Since the sun illuminates the 
world by its rays and matures by its heat he (the Sun) on 
account of his uniform charity and impartiality in justice is 
called Mithra/ 

According to the injunction of the tenth Yesht those who 
are not familiar with the tenets of religion, and those who are 
not fit for the post of leaders ought not to become the super- 
visors of the ceremonials and observances of Mithra-Cult. At 
the time of executing it, one must be clean, he must have 
taken a bath. The origin of the baptismal bath of the Chris- 
tians can probably bei traced to such rituals, that had later on 
spread in Europe, along with the Mithra-Cult. 

From what has been seen, we can say that Mithra is the 
angel of light and battle. 

]\IlTHBA-WOBSHIP IN THE EOMAN EmPIBE. 

The Fame of Mithba in Persia anb the Neighbouring 

Kingdoms. 

Since the kings of Persia devoted special attention to 
Mithra and since all the warriors expected their victory and 
triumph through his aid, Mithra- worship spread in the entire 
land of Persia. In all places help and protection was sought of 
Mithra. His influence having penetrated beyond the boundaries 
of Persia, had reached all the countries under the sway of the 
Emperors. In Babylon, which was one of the capitals of Persia 
and the winter residence of the kings, Mithra was considered 
one with the local god SShamsh ’, on account of the resem- 
blance of their nature. Just as the Babylonians considered 
the Persian Anahita equal to their own goddess ‘ Ishtar ’ and 
adored her, the worship of Mithra too, was not held by them 
as foreign. From Babylon the Mithra-Cult spread throughout 
Asia-Minor. In the countries speaking Greek language also 
Mithra wm made identical with the Greek sun-god, Helios. In 
short, wherever he went, Mithra was taken as identical with 
the local sun-god, and he became the object of attention and 
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love. Except that, the Aryan origin of Mithra remained, all 
the non- Aryan tribes invested him with the attributes and 
practices of their own gods as it suited their taste. Such local 
convenience was the means of the extension of Mitlirc, - worship, 
up to the borders of the Black Sea and the (h’eek Aegean vSea on 
the west, and to the Sind, i.e. India on the east, the very 
Aryan country where Mitra was oonsidored the god of light and 
strength from very ancient times. It may be said that the 
greatness and splendour of Mithra was maintained in all these 
extensive countries of Asia from the time of the Achamienians 
up to several centuries after Christ, The old tree of Mitlira- 
worship was not shaken by the victory of Alexander of 
Macedon. For, after his death and the distribution of his 
empire amongst his commanders, the worship of this angel of 
light re-asserted itself with all its vigour of bygone days, 
throughout the said countries. Eastw’^ards, a kingdom was 
founded at Bactria which later on extended to tlie north- 
western India and came to he known as the Indo-Scythian 
Empire. Here were struck the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
(of the Turuska dynasty of the First and Second (Centuries 
A.D.), bearing the rays and the halo or the glory of Mithra, 
Moreover, the names of Mitro and Athro (fire) were engraved 
thereon in Greek script. 

Likewise, the rulers of all the independent kingdoms 
established in Asia-Minor after the death of Alexander consi- 
dered themselves as belonging to the Achaamenian family. 
Whether they were actually of Persian descent or not, they 
took pride in being considered as related to the mighty ancient 
emperors, and they persevered in reviving the practices of 
their ancestors. Quite a number from father to son adopted 
the name of Mithridates, i.e, Meherdad or given by Meher. 
Antiochus I, king of Komnagene (69 to 44 b.o.) considered 
himself related to the Achaemenians from his father^s side and 
issued orders to erect large temples for the glorification of his 
ancestral God and angels. Also he ordered the religious 
leaders to dress themselves like the Magians. Amongst the 
temples, he constructed one for Mitra, An engraving found at 
* Nimrod-dagh * he is shown standing face to face with Mithra, 
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In the reign of the 'FartMans/the place of Mithra was safe, and 
the names of three of the kings of Parthia were Meherclad. In 
the engravings . of Taqne Bustan situated to the north-west 
of the city of Kirnianshah, three human forms are to be seen. 
The middle one is of - the Sassanian Ardeshir, II who ruled 
from 379 to 384 A.n. On his right-hand side there is Hormazd, 
and on his left, the one who holds a torch in his hand is 'Mithra, 
and not Zoroaster, as some have conjectured. 

The Begixxixg of the Dissemihatioh of' the Mithba- 
CULT FEOM AsiA-MmOB TO THE BOMAH EmFIEE. 

From the foregoing discourse, it is not surprising to note 
that the Mithra-Cult entered the land of Greece from Asia- 
Minor ; though we generally do know that the Greek-speaking 
regions had come to a small extent under the influence of 
Blithra. Plutarch writes that from ancient times the pirates 
of Cilicia (the present city of Tarsus) performed mystic rites 
and offered sacrifices to Mithra on mount Olympia, i.e. in the 
very place, which has always been the headquarter of the Greek 
gods. According to the same writer, a Zoroastrian, i.e. Mithra- 
worshipping sect was during his own time (49 to 125 a.d.) 
well known in Europe, 

Under any circumstance, however, the number of the 
followers of Mthxa was not great at this time, but in the 
middle of the First Century A.D. Mithra occupied a lofty posi- 
tion. For, according to Dio Cassus, a Boman historian, when 
Tirdad, the king of Armenia and the brother of the Ashkanian 
King Vologeses I came to Rome to be crowned by the hand of 
Emperor Nero, he is reported to have addressed the Emperor 
during the coronation-feast, and to have said : ‘ I have come 

before you so that I may praise you like Mithra Plutarch 
also writes that in the triumvirate of Pompey the Great, in the 
year 67 b.c., when the Romans had defeated the pirates of 
Cilicia, they became acquainted with Mithra-worsMp, which 
had spread in the whole of Asia-Minor. In fact, by the said 
victory, only a few places on the coasts of Cilicia fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and it was after two centuries later that 
the whole country was subjugated. Consequently, about the 
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year 102 a. 3>. it began to be counted as a Roman dominion. 
Although, the day of the commencement of Mithra-Ciilt in 
Europe is so antique, yet it was not until the close of the First 
Centiiry A,D. that it came to be widely disseminated. The 
invasions by the Roman legion and their successes in Asia- 
Minor and Iraq gradually brought Europe under the influence 
of Mithraism. In the reign of Csesar Tiberius who ruled from 14 
to 38 A.D., Cappadocia (in Asia-Minor) was conquered, and 
became a part of the Roman Empire. During the reign of 
Nero, whose rule lasted from 54 to 68 a.d. the western portion 
of Pontus, or the coasts of the Black Sea fell into the hands of 
the Romans. In the reign of Vespasian who was emperor of 
Rome from 69 to 79 a.d., Lesser- Armenia and Kommagene, 
the very countries where Mithra was particularly worshipped, 
were conquered, and from there the Roman soldiers brought 
the worship of Mithra to Europe as a reward or booty. 
Thenceforward the great invasions of the Roman Caesars like 
Trajan (98 to 117 a.d.), Lucuis Verus (161 to 160), and Septimius 
Severus (193 to 211), against Asia and the conquest of Iraq 
brought more and more influx of Mithraism, till it rose into 
high flood in the western world. After this, the governors and 
the legionaries of Rome (Legion 15) on their return from Asia- 
Minor to Carnuntum near to Vienna built a temple of Mithra in 
the Daniibian territory. 

The Spread of MiomBAisM and the Pebiod of its 
Prosperity. 

These Roman legionaries who were religiously minded, 
became good disseminators of Mithraism. In Europe also 
Mithra was at first the favourite deity of warriors, and it 
occupied the same position in the Roman countries as it did 
during its sway in the territories under Persia. 

Apart from the soldiers, the prisoners of war, who were 
transported from Asia to Europe, became instruments of its 
spread. Moreover, commercial relations and economical prob- 
lems and the interchange of the western and eastern thoughts 
contributed to the propagation of Mithraism throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the countries under the sway of 
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ancient Rome. In tlie year 148, it extended its influence 
amongst the brave German soldiers. In the time of Emperor 
Gommodus, wbo ruled from 180 to 192 a.d., and wlio was 
devoted to Mithra, tbere was no. place witbont some influence' 
of Mitbraism. In short, on tbe continent of Europe, tbe sphere 
of influence of Mithra extended from the shores of the Black 
Sea to Ecosse. In Africa, it reached the borders of Sahara. 
Looking at the map of the ancient Roman Empire, and the 
expanse of the land of Asia, with the exception of the countries 
of the yellow race, we can say that in no country any god or 
angel or prophet equalled Mithra in fame. According to Renan 
(1823-1892) the famous French philosopher and historian ‘ had 
a pestilence or calamity broken out and retarded the progress 
of Christianity, the religion of the world to-day would have 
been Mitbraism ^ The religions of Christ and Mithra both 
entered Europe simultaneously from Asia. At the end of the 
second century both had following in the remotest countries of 
the Roman Empire. Relying on the numerous existing 
memoirs of the times of Emperor Sever (208-235) we can 
conjecture that the followers of Mthra w^ere more than those of 
Christ. True that we do not possess any antique book which 
can serve as an evidence of the majesty of Mithra, the 
fanaticism of the Christians of that time did not leave any 
traces of their powerful rival, Mithra. But through historians, 
we know that numerous books existed especially treating of the 
principles of Mithra-Cult, its prayers, benedictions, the methods 
of prayer and the customs and usages. Amongst such was the 
great work of the Roman writer Pallas, whose mere name 
exists ; but the ruins of the temple of Mithra and the engrav- 
ings which are found in all the countries of Europe are to a 
certain extent proofs of his ancient majesty and glory and 
indicate some of the customs and practices of that Cult. The 
initial benedictions and prayers were in Greek, and the latter 
part in Latin. For invigorating the words and for making the 
language impressive, some Persian words had been inserted. 
The attribute which was always associated with Mithra was 
the word Nabarz, the very word the present Persian form of 
which is Nabard or Nabarde signifying valiant and bold. 
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In Avesta also, the attribute which is always used for 
Mithra is the word Sura, which means valorous. The priests 
of Mithraism used to take pride that they worshipped their 
god according to the customs of ancient Persia the country in 
which Zoroaster had brought tlie religion. And they endea- 
voured not to allow its principlcvs and Persian origin to be 
mixed up with foreign elements. In consequence of his having 
been worshipped for centuries in Asia-Minor and Mesopotamia, 
Mithra was attributed with some of the traits of the foreign 
local sun-gods, yet at no time could he be completely metamor- 
phosed so as to lose his own Persian colour and character. In 
Europe, the splendour and majesty of Mithra was especially due 
to the fact that the emperors, nobles, and the legionaries were 
his supporters and they used to order the persecution of the 
Christians. 

The persecution of the Christians by the Emperor Decius, 
in the year 250 a.d. is well known in Roman history. In the 
year 274, the Emperor Aurelian ordered a big temple to be 
erected to Mithra, for he attributed his success against Zenobea, 
the Queen of Pamir, to the benevolence of Mithra, the god of 
victory. Diocletian, who reigned from 284 to 305, imitated the 
fashion of the Court of his Sassanian contemporaries and took 
great delight in the propagation of Mithra-Cult. In the year 
803 he ordered a general persecution of the Christians. After 
him Emperor Galerius (306 to 311) persecuted the Christians 
with the greatest severity. In the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, Mithra-Cult reached the highest point of its prosperity 
in the Roman Empire and it appeared that it would take the 
entire world under its influence. The tide turned only with the 
victory of Constantine over Licibus in 324 a.d. The latter 
fought under the banners of Mithra, the god of victory, against 
Constantine of the Christian side who was, like GJushtasp, the 
supporter of Zarathushtra. In this defeat of Licibus was also 
the defeat of the Sun (the symbol of Mithra) by the Cross. 
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Mithra, the Sun Md its face, and the honour of the Magian 
.was gone; 

The monk, like the bat at night, opened his sight. 

He took to boasting and vain talk, and thereby Md the 
Love (Mithra) of God; 

Like the church-bell he began to waggle his impudent 
tongue. 

The Period of the Decline of Mithbaism. ^ 

After the success of Constantine, the followers of Christ 
became impudent, Not only did they laugh at the customs 
and practices of the worshippers of Mthra and wrote of them 
as low, but they also craved to destroy all their temples, and 
this desire was fulfilled. Mamert, a rabbi of Vienna, who passed 
away in the year 474, writes that during the time of Constan- 
tine, nobody dared to look at the sun either at the time of 
rising or of setting. The peasants and the sea-farers too dared 
not glance at the stars. Shuddering with the fear of losing 
their lives, they used to keep their eyes fixed towards the land. 

In the year 337 Constantine took sacrament and died in 
the very year. The worshippers of Mithra were overwhelmed 
with troubles for a period of thirty-six years, until Julianas 
came to the throne in the year 361 a.d. This philosophic 
emperor had from childhood a liking for the religion of Mithra 
notwithstanding the fact that he was brought up as a Christian 
and had taken baptism. He thought himself a representative 
of the Sun and he considered himself as the spiritual son of the 
Sun. Immediately after ascending the throne he re-established 
the worship of Mithra in Constantinople, and erected a temple 
in his own palace. After the ascension of such an emperor, the 
worshippers of Mithra naturally got new life. So much so, 
that in his reign, when Georgies, patriarch of Alexandria, desired 
to erect a church on the ruins of the temple of Mithra, the 
people became enraged and arrested him and threw him into 
prison. On the 24th of the month of December, 361 a.d., i.e, 
one day prior to the day of the annual feast of Mithra, they 
killed him with the utmost cruelty. As Juiianus considered 
himself to be under the patronage of the god of victory and 
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triumph, he was very bold. Like Alexander the Great, he 
desired to annex all Persia, the very kingdom which was the 
fountain-head of his religion. He marched with a large army 
towards Persia, and reached opposite Ctesiphon. But Mithra, 
the angel of Victory, did not wish to ruin and degrade his own 
native country. In the field of battle a fatal arrow struck 
Julianus. It is said the emperor filled his palm with the 
blood of his wound and he sprinkled it towards the sky, and 
said: *0, Galilee (Jesus Christ), thou hast defeated me.’ At 
the time of his death, he attributed the fault to Christ 
and not to Mithra. After the expiry of the short reign of 
Julianus, the worshippers of Mithra became the objects of 
suspicion in Europe, just like the Christians in Persia. Once 
again, the followers of Mithra were left without a supporter 
and a number of them was massacred in the year 371. The 
emperors carried on an unremitting warfare against them. In 
most of the provinces, they were liable to attacks by the 
Christian nobles. Their temples were plundered and burnt. 
Even now the remnants of temples which are being excavated, 
give testimony to the persecution and arson carried on by the 
enemy. Just as Mahmud Gaznavi desired to exhibit his reli- 
giousness by breaking and scattering the images of the Hindu 
deities in India, the Christians also persisted in devastating the 
temples of Mithra and breaking the images in order to show 
their great love for the son of the Holy Ghost ! Mostly, the 
leaders of Mithraism, in order to preserve the remaining images, 
used to keep the entrance of their subterranean temples hidden 
in wall. They used to hide the holy symbols as much as was 
possible for them. For they confidently believed that the 
sway of the Christians was temporary. On the other hand, in 
order to extirpate Mithraism thoroughly and to render the places 
of worship unsuited for use even for the future, the Christians 
assassinated the high priests in the temples themselves and threw 
them below the niches and the walls and left the corpses there. 
For, they knew that according to the terms of Zoroastrianism 
the ground which became polluted with a corpse and a carcass, 
would for ever be considered desecrated. Thus, the religion 
of Mithra disappeared sooner than the rest of the religions, 
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wliioli existed in the Roman Empire. Eor, even the government 
authorities were specially inimical to it. In the city of Rome 
itself, Mithraism could hold its own for a longer time, for, the 
patricians were able through their influence and wealth to 
repel attacks. They were especially bound to remain faithful 
to the religion of their ancestors and forefathers for the reason 
that they had, from generation to generation, added to the 
offerings and the gifts to the temples. Even after the death of 
Julianus, some hope was once again entertained for the revival 
of Mithra-worship and the amelioration of its followers. Parti- 
cularly in the year 392 when Eugenius took the title of 
emperor, these hopes were increased. But two years after 
this, he was killed by Theodosius and this incident of the year 
394 marks the final disappointment of the worshippers of Mithra 
and of the extirpation of Mithra-Cult. Theodosius studiously 
endeavoured to spread the religion of Christ. There was no 
more chance for the worshippers of Mibhra, except in the 
distant places in the fastnesses of the Alps and the Vosages, 
where the Cult existed up to the Fifth Century A.D. 

The Teaoes op J^Iithbaism in Chbistianity. 

The religion of Mithra existed in Roman Empire for more 
than three hundred years, and a good many of its principles and 
usages have remained in the religion of Christ, e.g. offerings, 
supplication, the day of Judgment, the belief about the bridge 
across the infernal fire, purgatory, heaven, hell, account, and 
proportion of good and bad actions and the future retribution 
of virtue and vice. In addition to these many of the cere- 
monies and customs of the religion of Mithra have been adopt- 
ed in the form of feasts and usages by the Christian nations. 
We do not possess ancient books on Mithra-worship to enable 
us to ascertain as to what extent have its fundamental maxims 
influenced Christianity. Although the principles of these two 
religions differ from each other, the engravings and relics found 
in the ruins of the temple of Mithra, and a series of information 
supplied by the historians, enable us to say that almost whole 
of the customary and ceremonial part pertaining to Mithraism 
has been transplanted into the religion of Christ. These appro- 
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priations and usurpations had taken place prior to the exit of 
the Mithra-Cuit from Europe. And there existed some mutual 
relation between the two great religions. The philosophers of 
the Second Century A.D. had compared them and given the 
prominence and superiority to Mithra. Later on, the bigoted 
scholars and leaders of the first few centuries once again com- 
pared these two religions and they said that the worshippers of 
Mithra have made devilish imitation from the holy religion of 
Christ. Had the fanaticism of these writers permitted any 
book on Mithraism to reach us, we should have undoubtedly 
read in it that worshippers of Christ have made devilish imita- 
tion from the holy religion of Mithra. 

The customs, the tenets, and the ceremonies of Mithraism 
are very ancient ; many of them were common in Persia. The 
antiquity of some of them reaches as far back as the Aryan 
period. When the religion of Christ came into Europe, it 
found itself face to face with a long-standing religion which, by 
virtue of centuries old civilized customs, had grown into a fine 
tree adorned with leaves and fruit and firmly fixed in the soil. 
Its apparent form was eminently suited to the taste of the 
people of the times, and was the object of great attraction and 
homage. The new-born religion did not possess under any 
form the rites or ceremonies or a book, even from its own 
founder Christ. Consequently, it could not but copy the 
foreign ceremonies and the usages or in other words, it had 
to borrow and appropriate to itself at least the apparent forms 
of its rival. As a result, the followers of each religion called 
their co-religionists * Brothers k Both the groups used to take 
the holy bath at the time of initiation. Both used to sprinkle 
holy water on persons of their own group. Both used to give 
moral sermons and to emphasize the retribution of the judg- 
ment day. Both observed a holiday in a week. Each group 
considered that the ceremonies and observances had arisen out 
of its own religion. Undoubtedly the tendency of the majority 
was at first in favour of Mithra. But later on, as a result of 
the sinking into oblivion of the true origins of the ceremonies 
and observances, and on account of the lapse of centuries, the 
Christian claim to originality found general belief. It is very 
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interesting to note that the Mithra-Cult spread so far and wide 
in the Roman Empire, that in most of the lands under Roman 
suzerainty, the Mithra-Temples were built in a very large number. 
Even to-day a large number of the ruins of such Mithra- 
Temples are to be seen in the whole of Europe, Africa, and Asia 
and specially on the side of river Rhine. A very good example 
of such a ruined Mithra -Temple we find to-day in Rome itself. 

The Temple oe Mithra akd the Descbiftioh of its 
Appearance. 

The temples of Mithra, which were named Mithraum or 
Mithraea, are constructed in vaults underground or in a cave, 
because the eternal bull was sacrificed by the hands of Mithra 
in a cave. Generally, the statue of Mithra is seen there, 
throwing the bull beneath his feet and sacrificing it. On each 
of his right and left (Caiites, Cautopates), a boy is standing 
with a torch. The torch on the right-hand side is held up, 
while the one on the left is upside down. This is symbolical of 
the rising and the setting of the sun. Under the front and hind 
legs of the bull a snake and a scorpion are seen. In front of 
the statue, there is a fireplace, in which the holy fire must 
alwajT's burn like the fire of the Zoroastrians. The carvings and 
figures of the temple are not limited to these; a variety of 
diferent forms are present, and every one of them carries a 
meaning. A description of all these would prolong this dis- 
course* Taking the images and carvings as the basis, the 
Belgian savant, Cumont, has given us a description of Mithra, 
which accords with the belief of the Romans, as also with the 
description found in the Pahlavi book, Bundahishna, and says : 

‘ Mithra is supposed to have been born out of hard stone. On 
his head is a helmet of Phrygian (the present city of Konia) 
style while his dress is of Iranian style.’ In one hand there is 
a dagger, and in the other a torch, to remove darkness. The 
shepherds who witnessed the miracle of his birth, prayed unto 
him, and they offered him their newly-born lambs and calves 
and other fresh tributes. As IVIithra was a young bold man, 
and was nude, during the occurrence of a fierce wind -storm he 
hid himself behind the branches of a fig tree* He cut the fruit 
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with his knife and fed on it, and out of its leaves he prepared 
his dress. The first god against whom Mithra tried his 
strength was the sun. On this account, the Sun understood 
the eminent position of Mithra, and bestowed the rays of light 
round his head. Since this day onwards Mithra and the Sun 
have joined hands, and support each other in every action. 
The fight of Mithra with the bull above alluded to, points to 
this meaning. The bull who was the first creation of Jupiter 
Oromazdes, used to graze freely on the top of the mountain. 
Mithra’s attention was drawn towards this, and holding his 
horn, he wished to ride him. The excited animal bolted. 
Mithra fell to the ground but he did not give up. He hung 
himself on to his horns and was consequently dragged to some 
distance until the bull was tired and submitted. Then Mithra 
caught hold of the hoofs of his two legs, and pulled him on to 
his shoulders, and with great difficulty, he carried him down to 
his home in the cave. This description is but an allegory of the 
endeavours and troubles of man in this world. Again, Mithra 
freed the bull and he freely wandered on the face of the earth. 
Then Sun sent his messenger, a raven, to Mithra and com- 
manded that he should catch the bull and sacrifice him. How- 
ever, Mithra was not willing to abide by such an order and he 
pitied the animal. Yet, there was no other remedy but to 
obey the heavenly command. He had to chase the bull un- 
willingly with the aid of his dog, and soon captured him, for he 
had sought shelter in a cave. With one hand Mithra held the 
nostrils of the bull and with his dagger in the other, he pierced 
his abdomen. At that instant, the dying body of the animal 
produced a miracle. Healiug plants grew up, in such a way 
that the whole land became green. From bits of the back of 
its skull, grains grew up, and from its blood, creepers like 
grapes, which gave wine to the holy, at the time of the per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies. The evil principle 
(Ahriman), in the hope of benefiting by the opportunity, sent 
forthwith his filthy creations like the serpent, scorpion, and ant, 
towards the dying animal, so that they may poison the source 
of its life and may devour the elements of creation and progeny 
of the beneficial animal and drink its blood. But the effort 
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was fraitless. They were not able, on the day, to, withhold the 
miracles. The moon purified the seed of the buE and preserved 
it. Several kinds of useful animals were born from it. The 
soul of the one, which was preserved through the faithful dog 
of Mithra, ascended to the heavens, and there it became the 
guardian of the herd and flock, in the name of Silvaniis. 
Through this sacrifice unto the court of God, Mithra renewed 
the life of the world. The famous picture of Michael Angelo 
'The Last Supper’ is exactly the same like one we find in 
Mithra Temple and Michael Angelo seems to have taken his 
inspiration from there. 

The Elements of Mithba-Cult appkopbiated by 
Chbistianity. 

There were seven stages of holiness in the Mithra-Cult. 
For being admitted into each of the stages, special baths were 
necessary, and this is the very source of the baptismal wash of 
the Christians. On each day of the week, thanks were offered 
from a certain place in the temple to the star connected with 
that day, Sunday, which belonged to the Sun Mithra, was 
considered sacred. The greatest feast of Mithra was on the 
2otih of December, this corresponds to the famous Mehergan 
feast of Iranians, which was conceived to be the birthday of 
Mithra, i.e. the shortest day of the year was the festival of 
Mithra. During these times, the Phoenicians also used to 
celebrate the feast of their God Meikart. Apparently, they 
held special feasts in particular seasons of the year. In the 
spring about the month of Parvardin or Ardibehisht, on the 
same occasion when at present the Christians celebrate the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension of Christ, a holiday was customary 
with the worshippers of Mithra. The women did not participate 
in the religious assembly honouring Mithra. Instead, they 
joined in the gathering honouring Magna-mater, who had taken 
the place of Anahita, the goddess of water, and her feast was 
incorporated as an additional custom of Mithra-worship. 
Undoubtedly, Magna-mater represented the Mother Earth, 
Her believers called themselves sisters, just like the brethren of 
the faith of Mithra. 
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On the occasion of the praise and the singing of the hymns 
of Mithra, the playing of mnsic was also necessary, and on 
partionlar occasions, bells were rung. For instance, after 
performing the ceremony, when they desired to exhibit Mithra’s 
face by lifting up the veil, the bells chimed in order to prepare 
the believers. Even now, a bell is hung in the fire-temples, 
and it is struck on particular occasions. Also kneeling posture 
during the prayer was common. In the Zoroastrian religion, 
the priests used to consecrate bread and water, mix it with 
Haoma, Sanskrit Soma, and used to eat it during certain religious 
ceremonies. Also this ancient custom of the Persians accom- 
panied Mithra into Europe. But as there was no Haoma plant 
in Europe, so that a particular extract could be squeezed out of 
it, the extracted juice of the fresh twigs of vine was used. A 
few round loaves of bread and a cup of water were also kept 
ready at the time of ceremonies. On these, the priests pro- 
nounced grace. Gradually, the juice of the fruit of vine, i.e. 
wine was substituted for the pressed juice of the twigs of the 
vine-tree. Even now, Haoma is common among the Zoroas- 
trians, and it is used in the religious ceremonies with the said 
sacred water and bread. In Avesta, this water is named 
Zaothra, and this day, it is called ‘ Zor The round loaves of 
breads, which were used in the religion of Mithra, just as it is 
common amongst the present Zoroastrians, was either four or 
six in number. The Avestan word for the bread is Draona, and 
its present form is 'Darun ^ All these ceremonies were trans- 
ferred from Mithraism to Christianity, and they still remain 
therein. The holy water is one of the most important adjuncts 
of the Christian church. The Christian term ' Eucharist ^ 
means the wine and bread used in the ceremonies and con- 
sidered as the blood and flesh and the soul of Christ. They are 
the very Horn and Damn of Mithra, and merely the names are 
changed. Similarly, while performing the religious rites, the 
Mithra worshippers used to hold ‘ Barsum i.e. twigs of a tree 
used in ceremonials in their hands, like the Persians, just as it 
is customary with the Zoroastrians. Of course, the first priests 
of the religion of Mithra were the Magis. Later, they were 
called Sacerdos, They used to dress themselves like the Magis 
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and to say their prayers thrice every day: in the morning, 
noon, and evening. During morning prayer, they turned to the 
east, during noon towards south, and in the evening towards 
the west. From the smallest things, just like bells, to the 
highest beliefs, such as Christ sacrificed his life for the sake of 
the salvation of mankind — all these are taken from the Mithra- 
Cult. From the remnants of the engravings of Mithra we can 
generally observe that he turns his face towards the sky at the 
time of sacrificing the pristine bull and performs the sacrifice 
unwillingly and with difficulty. But the salvation of the world 
is ill this sacrifice, which Mithra on accomit of this reason 
supports and performs this difficult task. 

The appropriation by Christianity of the customs and 
ceremonies of Mithraism which prevailed for centuries and had 
become deeply rooted in the life of the people of the Roman 
Empire was considered quite expedient. By this method, the 
new religion was made suitable to the ways of the people of the 
time. Christianity had to resort to such engraftings. The 
people clung to their holiday on Sunday which was appro- 
priated to the sun (Mithra) and the 25th December which was 
the feast of his appearance. Till, at last, the 25th December 
had to be declared the birthday of Christ as late as nearly four 
centuries after him. In some of the paintings in the churches 
of the Cathohc Christians, belonging to the life, birth, and 
ascension of Christ, we see a close resemblance with the engi’av- 
ings and ruins of the temples of Mithra. They tell us about 
the appearance and work of Mithra. Besides, the Christians 
consider Sunday as the day of Resurrection of Christ and his 
Ascension to the heavens; likewise with the worshippers of 
Mithra also this was considered as the day peculiarly special to 
Mithra. It is not my object to reckon all the customs and 
rites of the religion of Christ, as those of Mithraism. For, 
firstly the intolerance, above referred to, regarding the traces 
of Mithra-Cult has not as yet vanished so as to enable us to 
consider side by side aU the principles and rites of the two 
faiths together. Secondly, the comparison is likely to lengthen 
unnecessarily this discourse. From a few paras, described 
above, we can realize that many of the rites and customs of the 
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CMsfcian nations remind ns of the exactly similar rites of 
Mithraism. This applies especially to the Christians of Asia- 
Mnor and Armenia, the very places where Mithra had been, 
worshipped from very ancient times. Even during this 
twentieth century, some of the bigoted Christian scholars 
persistently labour, like the Christians of the third and fourth 
centuries, to conceal the truth. But some of the learned and 
impartial authors, who consider all knowledge and science as 
sacred, and to whom all knowledge is esteemable, as any 
prophet of angel, have not hesitated from telling the truth. 
They openly write that some of the principles, and most of the 
formal rites of the faith Of Christ, are derived from Mithraism. 
In the fourth century, when the Cult of the sun-god in the West 
was on the wane, another religion arose in Persia. It contained 
the principles of Zoroastrianism especially those of Mithraism. 
It spread into Europe, rivalled with the religion of Christ, and 
nearly shook its foundations. That religion was Manichism, 
which had come into existence in the time of Shapoor in Third 
Century A.D. 

Till the Thirteenth Century A.D. its followers in Europe 
were engaged in sanguinary struggles against the Christians, 
the old foes of the Mithra worshippers. 


IL—Ttie Skirts of Nanda De¥i—( 

By the Vice-President, 

F. The Unfadhura Pass. 

For travelling north of Milam, a change of transport is 
ordinarily made by the substitution of the half-bred yak, the 
hardy jhibu, for the laden coolie. The change is effected 
without difficulty, since there are ordinarily plenty of Jhibus 
available at Milam ; and for the drivers, of whom one is needed 
for each pair of jhibus, tents are also to be found there. As a 
beast of burden in high places, the jhibu must be hard to beat. 
Unaffected by exposure, amenable and imperturbable, he will 
quietly follow the correct route in a blizzard as severe as the 
‘ tourmentes ’ of Highest Savoy. On a bitter night, with no 
covering and a temperature below zero F., he quietly dozes or 
nuzzles the snow away and grazes, undisturbed by storm or 
cold. Mr. Hugh Rose in the early autumn of 1931, finding 
rinderpest among the jhibus, travelled with mules, which were 
found to be much less satisfactory, and ultimately involved 
him in a very long detour in order to return to the Indian side 
of the Himalaya. He and his party deserve great credit for 
getting their mules back safely ; but they had to go a long 
way to do it ; and although their ultimate success may show 
that this bastard animal of another parentage is also able to 
display remarkable endurance, the mule is not to be recom- 
mended as a beast of burden in the high Himalaya. 

If anybody desires to make the ^Tour of Nanda Devi,’ 
to descend the Girthi valley and go straight to Joshimath, he 
must not hope to take laden animals down the Girthi valley. 
The tour would be interesting, and free from any real difficulty, 
if the assistance of jhibus were taken from Milam to Topi- 
dunga ; but coolies ought not to be asked to carry heavy loads 
over the high pass. Dr. Hurt Boeckh crossed the pass with 
coolies, making very short marches; but Arnold Mumm was 
mistaken in thinking that after Dr. Boeckh had once reached 
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the other side, his passage of the Girth! valley was a specially 
remarkable feat. This is a regularly travelled route ; but 
owing to the steepness of the gorge, it is not a route for laden 
animals. Starting from Milam, an easy march of about ten 
miles, by the banks of the stripling Goriganga, leads to the 
exiguous camping ground at Doong. Opposite Shillong, half- 
way to Doong, a comparatively broad valley opens out on the 
east, with a beautiful pyramidal snowy peak at the head of it, 
which is a good valley for baral. Doong (13,720) is at the 
parting of the ways, where the small stream, following the 
course hitherto taken, leads to the old traditional pass, while 
the route to Untadhura turns towards the NNW. The place- 
name given on the map marks no permanent human habitation 
of any kind; here and henceforth on this side of Tibet the 
names merely mark places where nomads have an opportunity 
to halt on their march. These place-names, whether they are 
followed by the letters E.G. or not, merely indicate a compar 
atively fiat spot, about the size of a drawing-room carpet, on 
which small tents may be pitched. 

The more easterly branch of the Goriganga, which leads to 
the Lessar Sira watershed, marks the route to the Johar Pass 
of tradition, perhaps the route to which Traill referred, 
which the Raja made passable at fabulous expense. The route 
by the Untadhura Pass is much travelled ; but it is certainly 
difficult, being long and fatiguing, involving the crossing of t'wo 
more high passes, of 19,340 and 18,300 feet, before Tibet is 
reached. When Traill said that the Johar Pass was the most 
difficult, he may possibly have been referring to the old pass, 
as well on to the stage of being a mere mountaineer’s pass ; but 
he may on the other hand have been referring to the route by 
the Untadhura. Mr, Hugh Rose set out from Doong last year 
to discover the old traditional pass, accompanied by Mr. G* 
Chaldecott, and reached an altitude of 18,000 feet ; but he was 
finally stopped by deep crevasses and dangerous snow, for 
which his party was not oquipped, though he thought that he 
had seen a practicable pass over the ridge at about 20,000 feet.^ 
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From Doong a journey of about ten miles, over ice and 
glacier debris, leads to the Untadbura Pass. Tbe ascent is 
gentle ; but much of the going is hard, like walking on a 
pebbly beach, where the pebbles are fairly large, but all round- 
ed and slippery. I think that it is probable that the surprise 
of the Schlagintweits at discovering to what degree exhaustion 
could supervene after 16,500 feet when tbe efiects of diminished 
pressure were aggravated by fatigue was felt on the Untadhura 
Pass, where the ascent from Doong is so gentle as for most of 
the way to be practically imperceptible to anybody who has 
been climbing and descending for weeks; but the going is 
bad and tiring, with occasional climbs over steep moraine, 
followed by steep descents ; and the fact that on this bad 
going the traveller has ascended about four thousand feet 
will probably be brought to his notice before he reaches the top 
of the final slope which leads to Untadhura. The pass is under 
snow for something over eleven months of the year ; but in the 
summer, when the snow below is firm, there is no special 
difficulty on account of it, nor in the monsoon, though fresh 
snow may often then be found, which may be troublesome ; 
but the air is comparatively warm, and the days are long. 
For a brief period, from near the end of September until the 
middle of October, the pass is completely clear of snow ; and 
the snow-level on the northern side is high, the slopes being 
clear for the most part up to about 19,000 feet. 

On the northern side of the Himalaya, the traveller enters 
an area where the air is surprisingly dry and bracing, where if 
he may have felt trouble over crossing Untadhura, he will feel 
none in ascending to nineteen thousand feet or higher. But 
although the air is so dry, and remains so dry, there is some 
danger of storms, which must not be disregarded. The slight 
snow-storm, of two or three hours’ duration in the evening, is 
not a source of danger. The snow vanishes, as if by magic, 
without first melting on the ground, leaving the ground as dry 
as it was before the snow fell, which is not in accordance with 
our ordinary experience in the matter of the disappearance of 
snow. Eighty years ago, Hooker, observing this phenomenon 
in the same area, but farther east, remarked that the humidity 
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was something under one per cent, and that the snow was 
merely evaporated into the excessively dry air. But when a 
really heavy fall occurs, the snow will not disappear in this 
manner : the pass is likely to become more and more difficult 
to cross, and must be crossed quickly. A heavy snow-storm, 
which near the head of Untadhura on the northern side is like 
the dreaded tourmentes of Mont Blanc, is comparatively mild a 
thousand feet below; and on the Indian side of the pass, 
fifty or even twenty feet down, the thing becomes nothing 
more than an ordinary snow-storm. 

We re-crossed Untadhura in such a ‘ tourmente ’ in the 
Ocbube"' of 1930. We were running to avoid the obvious wrath 
1o come, because the jhibu drivers were in a panic (not 
unreasonably) : we were overtaken by it very quickly ; but 
halting about six hundred feet below the pass there appeared 
to be nothing in particular to trouble us. Snow was failing 
very heavily, and the temperature was 10° F., slightly lower 
than that to which it ordinarily falls there when on a bright 
day the sun is obscured by an obstructing peak, not danger- 
ously cold. But as the approach to the pass was mounted, it 
grew colder and colder, and the storm grew fiercer, so much so 
that near the top of the pass conditions looked quite danger- 
ous, comparatively low though the altitude might be. The 
change on crossing to the Indian side was remarkable ; snow 
was still falling heavily twenty feet below the crossing, but the 
driving gale was no longer felt, and the air by comparison 
seemed warm. A storm at 17,600 feet in an exposed position 
in the autumn is not to be treated lightly, and w^e were 
fortunate to get through with no casualties. 

On the descent to the Girthi river from the Untadhura 
Pass, there is a view of startling beauty, of glaciers coming 
down from 22,400, headed by two great towers, apparently of 
pure ice. The glaciers are short and steep, and very heavily 
crevassed ; but the moraine on the western side affords the 
easiest possible going up to about 18,500 feet. Farther west is 
the beautiful glacier whose scanty outfall leads down to the 
spot which in the survey map bears the name of Girthi. 

The Topidunga camping ground (14,830) is situated im- 
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mediately below the glaciers with their great ice pinnacles ; btit 
a better camping ground, a little higher, is found by going 
about two miles farther on, and crossing the Girthi torrent. It 
is cold here in the early autumn; the Girthi torrent is frozen 
every night, and the temperature touches zero F. by 7-30 p.m. • 
but the curiously dry air is remarkably exhilarating. Baral 
abound on the hills to the north, whose pursuit is less fatiguing 
than might be expected from the altitude: and the elusive 
siiowleopard will be wandering round the camp at night. The 
dry cold air induces hunger, and a craving for fatty foods : the 
frozen butter becomes the most important part of a meal : and 
a tin of butter does not go far. Climbing is pure Joy (I can 
only speak of it up to 19,000 feet) ; unless one should be going 
down the valley, it is not possible to move at ail without climb- 
ing, but no trouble from shortness of breath need be feared, nor 
any consciousness of the fact that the air is rarified, except 
when rapid movement may be made in pursuit of game. 

I mentioned in the first of these articles how the early 
travellers in the Himalaya suffered from the effects of altitude 
at heights which we should now consider moderately low ; how 
the reviewers ridiculed Colehrooke's suggestion that 
Dwalagiri was over 26,000 feet because at that height the air 
could not support clouds; and how James Baillie Fraser 
realized that neither he nor Mooreroft could have actually been 
over sixteen thousand feet, because he knew that at that 
altitude the rarified air could not expand the lungs. Humboldt 
had long before climbed higher; his exploits were apparently 
doubted, Mr. F, S. Smyth©, in his account of the ascent of 
Kamet, gives some interesting comments on what he calls the 
bogey of altitude, the bogey to which he himself has given such 
damaging thrusts. He is probably correct in attributing the 
strength of the bogey in early years to the fact that the ascent 
of Mont Blanc was in those days the great mountaineering 
feat. The course was by the Grands Mulets, a fatiguing 
journey always: but in those days to reach the summit of 
Mont Blanc was something like arriving at the North Pole; 
those who reached it attributed their natural fatigue 
exclusively to the effect of altitude ; and it was assumed that 
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in doing it they had touched the utmost limit of human 
exertion in high places. To the Schagintweits, visiting the 
Himalaya many years later under the auspices of Humboldt in 
his old age, the height of Mont Blanc could not have been a 
bogey, because they knew that Humboldt had climbed higher 
half a century before. Their curt remark in their official 
report, that for the generality of men the influence of height 
begins to be felt at 16,500 feet, ought to have pushed the 
bogey higher up the mountain. The trouble from 16,500 to 
20,000 feet was only felt as aggravating fatigue : they felt some 
trouble above 20,000 feet, attributing it to deficiency of oxygen 
in the atmosphere. Mr. Smythe now puts the second stage, at 
which all climbing becomes fatiguing, at something over 23,000 
feet. 

I would say that nobody who has been accustomed to 
active exercise on his legs ought to expect trouble short of 
20,000 feet. Our personal servants, men of the plains from 
Bettiah, past their first youth, but well-built, slim, healthy and 
fit, found no discomfort from altitude in 1930, except on the 
last five hundred feet of Untadhura, approaching it from the 
south, the natural result of a fatiguing journey. Re -crossing 
it from the northern side, they perceived no lessened power at 
all. 

In India, where traditions die hard, the bogey of altitude 
still haunts the hill-stations, where the ordinary fatiguing effect 
of heat is still attributed to height. The human body is very 
adaptable ; there may possibly be at 7,000 feet some reduction 
of capacity for exertion ; but in a healthy man the practical 
effect is negligible. The Schlagintweits ’ distinction between 
the cause of aggravated fatigue at over 16,500 feet and the 
cause of shortness of breath at over 20,000 was probably 
fallacious; the main cause of each experience was probably 
deficiency of oxygen in the atmosphere, whatever may be 
contributed by the possible deficiency or excess of its other 
elements. The work of the blood, in carrying to the tissues 
oxygen to replace that which has been consumed by muscular 
exertion, must necessarily become more difficult as the quantity 
of oxygen in the atmosphere decreases ; and adequate rest is 
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necessary at high altitudes if that work is to be properly 
performed. We reach a stage where rest is actually 
needed between steps taken; and that stage may be reached 
as low as 17,000 feet in a person tired by long exertion : but at 
that low altitude the effect is only temporary, and it will pass 
away after normal rest, giving the blood time to repair the 
waste.. 

However that may be, " altitude deterioration ’ need 
not be feared at these comparatively low levels; where 
recuperation follows normally on sufficient rest. For the jaded 
denizen of the plains of India, who fortified in spirit and 
rendered capable of making full use of his bodily powers by Joy 
of the mountains, enters into the delectable region on the 
northern side, the re^ward is great. Whether he comes as a 
devout Hindu, traversing the Holy Land of Kumaon in order 
to approach the Abode of the Gods, or whether he is merely 
seeking a remedy for the enervating effects of a semi-tropical 
climate, he will not traverse this region without acquiring a 
deeper understanding of the springs of the real Hindu religion, 
whose founts are in Kumaon and in the land to the north 
where are Kailas and Manasarowar. He will also be renewing 
the springs of life at their founts, perhaps incidentally, like the 
sick man of the story, set by his doctor to search for the 
healing herb in the mountains, and recovering health and 
strength in the process. The beautiful verse from the Vulgate, 
the cry of pilgrims to high places in another holy land, may 
well be echoed by all who enter the inner region of this part of 
the. Himalaya. . 

1 have lifted up mine eyes unto the Mils, from whence comeih my help, 

^ote , — In the map of routes to Phurkiya and Untadhura, for the 
preparation of which I am indebted to Mr. J. H. Williams, Deputy- 
Director of Surveys, B. and O., the altitudes given are based on the 
latest calculations made in the Geodetic Branch of the Survey of India. 
Some slight alterations from those hitherto accepted wdl be observed ; 
Nanda De\’i is 25,645 ; Trisui is reduced from 23,406 to 23,360 : Trisui 
Bast from 22,360 to 22,320 : and Nanda Kot from 22,530 to 22,610. 
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III. APPENDICES TO HISTORY OF INDIA, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D. 


By K. P. Jayaswal. 


COREECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Read at p. 34, 1. 4, Nagabhatta instead of Nagadatta. 

Add to f.n. 1 at p. 51 : See plate in Banerji’s History of 

Orissa, i. 113, of coins of Kan- 
ishka and HuTishka, which were 
found, 112 in number, in a hoard 
along with 170 Puri Kushan 
coins, in Mayurbhanj, Orissa. 

Statement about ‘Meghas’ at p. 87, 1. 25, has been 
corrected in App. D; and that at p. 113, §111, and 
f.n. 3, about the ‘ first Gupta King ’ has been modified 
in App. P. 

Read at p. 142, 1. 11, with the family of Nagabhatta 

instead of with the Nagadatta. 

„ P- 206, 1. 31, Ayodhya insfead o/ Ajodhya. 

,, p. 210, 1. 20, Guptas ,, Gupta. 


APPENDIX D 


Bhita Excavations on the Hindu War on 
the Kushans 

and 

On Vakataka Seals and Inscriptions. 

I. 

Kushaas at BMta. 

B li 5 1 a as exposed by the spade ^ offers itself as an epitome 

of Indian history for at least sixteen 

Two attacks on the , . , - " 

centuries, if not more. The site had 

city. " 

been occupied from about the Tenth 
Century B,C. to the Tenth Century A.D. In these two millen- 
nia, we are here concerned with the remains of the Kush a n- 
to-Gupta Period. Sir John Marshal] found that the site 
discloses two military attacks on it, both of which fall within 
our period. To quote his words: (regarding the fourth 
stratum) 

(a) ‘ That the house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some 
* catastrophe, in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall 
Ho ruin, seems manifest from the coins and other articles left lying 
‘ on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation of debris in the 
‘rooms and court, but how long the edifice had been standing when 
‘this happened, it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
‘ certainty.’ 

(5) [Begarding the fifth stratum] ‘ This second evacuation, which 
‘took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to have been as pre- 
‘ cipitate as the first and to have resulted from some hostile attack on 
‘ the city ; for many missiles, such as catapult and sling balls, were 
‘ found in the houses and lanes and most of the houses themselves 
‘were burnt, while in the house which I am describing, even the 
‘ sacred images of the gods were abandoned to their fate ’ ^ 

1 * Excavations at Bhita'’ by Sir John Marshall, 1911-12, 

pp. 29 ff. 

2 Ihid., p. 34. 0/., p. 37, ‘ Like the houses of N agadeva and J ayavasuda, 
this one must also have been deserted hastily in the Kushana times, as 
indicated by the minor objects found on the floors ’ [w-Building No. 23]. 
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The exact period of the first attack is indicated by the 

finds on the original floor of the house of 
Attack in the Bhara- ^ t • i • j. i i- 

^iva Period fourth stratum which is to be dis- 

tinguished from the debris above reaching 
the fifth stratum. Seventeen copper coins of K a n i s h k a and 
Huv ishka were found on the floor of the fourth stratum and 
three clay sealings [Nos. 19, 20, and 73], the characters of 
which are in the early Kushan script. The debris were three 
feet deep when a new building thereon was constructed. 
Sir John has given the date of this construction as the end 
of the Third Century A.D. We can be certain that this new 
construction was done a short time after the date of the seal of 
Nagadeva (No. 5), which Sir John Marshall has described 
as having late Kushan script. This was found two feet 
above the floor of the fourth stratum (p. 48). The debris, 
according to Sir John, had accumulated in the natural course 
(p. 34}. A further and still more positive datum is afforded by 
the fact that in the excavations although no Kushan coins 
later than those of Huvishka were found, a mould (No. 36, 
p. 65) for minting gold coin of Vasudeva was discovered. 
This shows that the sack must refer to the early years of 
Vasudeva, not a single coin of whose reign has been found 
there. We might note here that seventeen coins of his prede- 
cessor, Huvishka, seven coins of Kanishka, and three coins 
of Kadphises II were found in different parts of the excavations. 
In the period after the sack, we have such names as Naga- 
deva [about 200 A.D,] and Amatya Nagadama [No. 40, 
cir. 200 A.D.]. A large number of " anonymous Kosam ’ coins 
were recovered but they have not been published. They may 
include coins of the Bhararivas. The seal of Amatya Nagadama 
closely agrees in script with that of the Bharasiva coins. The title 
Amatya y which is on several seals of the period, denotes a 
reversion [by the Bharaiivas] to the old Hindu system of govern- 
ment. It seems that in the Bharariva period the town was 
under their AmdiyoB. 

The second military operation against the city in 
the early Gupta epoch must refer to the first Aryavar- 
ta War of Samudra Gupta in the first few years of 
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Position of BMta. 


Riidrasena who has got one coin only (No. 100) to Ms credit 
in the ex:cavations,^ 

Bhita is 10 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad.^ It is on the 
southern bank of the Jumna. The City 
stood at the gate of the Chedi country. 
We find it fortified before the Maurya time, according to the 
excavations. The name of the place was Sahajati, which is 
found in a terra-cotta seal matrix in the house called by 
Sir John Marshall the ^ House of Guild \ It is seal No. 1 which 
is the oldest record found at Bhita. It is in Magadhi and 
reads 8ahajdtiye nigamasa. Every letter of the seal is at least a 
century older (if not earlier still) than Asoka’s letters. Sir John^s 
reading {Sahijiiiye) is incorrect. The town of Sahajati is 
mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka (Ohuiiavagga, Chap. XII) 
where at the time of the Second Council (about 100 years after 
the Buddha's death) the Venerable Revata is approached 
by the brethren of Vaisali who reach it by a boat.® Sahajati 
was in the Chedi country and it was so in the time of the 
Buddha’s disciple Chunda.^ Numerous seals, found in the 
house of the President of the City Corporation, from Govern- 
ment Civil Officials and Military Officers and a Vakataka prince 
[see below] prove that it was probably a military station in the 
Bhara^iva and the Vakataka period, as it evidently had been 
before. The seals would have been attached to government 
orders and also probably to orders for drawing money from the 
President who acted also as the State bank. The seals cover 
several generations. The city had grown as a commercial 
station, being situated almost at the terminus of the Jumna, 


1 His son Prithivishena has also only one (No. 73). 

2 Cunningham, Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

^ Rahula Sahkrityayana, Btiddhacharya, pp. 559 and 561, where the 
identification has been suggested. 

There is no warrant for Sir John’s supposition that the old name 
of Bhita was Vichlgrama of which a sealing (not seal-matrix) was dis- 
covered in the excavations. A matrix (No. 11) with the personal (man’s) 
name Vichl foimd in another place proves only this that a man of the 
name of Fr^c^ lived there. 

^ Anguttara Nikaya, VI, 5, 4, 6 ; X, I, 3, 4 ; X, 2, 4, 5. 
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and serving as the internal port for transport between the Doab 
and Central India via the ancient Deccan Road.^ 

II. 

Vakataka Seals at Bhita. 

The period of peace after the overthrow of the Knshan 

Importance of sahajati ^ gradation from 150/200 a.d. 

period of the Amatya administra- 
tion] to the next century which is marked 
by a different class of officers under the Vakatakas to whom 
the Empire passed from the Bhara^ivas. Documents from 
princes of the blood, governors, generals, and the emperor 
come into evidence, showing that Sahajati had risen into 
importance and that it was then in close touch with the then 
imperial capital of the Vakatakas. 

In a script of about 250 a.b,, ‘ m northern characters of the 

MaharajSdhirSja’e ^.D.>_(Marshall, 

Seal. P* hB,ve a most important seal. 

The letters of this seal, No. 29, are not 
Kushan and are distinctly pre-Guptan. They are a class by 
themselves. They read : ' . Jaka mahardjddhirdja The ‘ ja ’ 
is just like the Kushan letter, and ‘ ra * with a small seriph is 
still straight, while ‘ ha ' has a straight cross-bar. The ‘ ha ’ 
assumes a form approaching that at Jaggayapetta and it is 
yet distant from the Allahabad pillar form. It is thus, on the 
whole, a writing of the latter half of the Third Century A.D., 
marking a period of transition. A distinct character, however, 
is given to it by the first letter ta which, curiously enough, has 

1 Bhadanta SankritySyana has drawn my attention to the other two 
towns in the Chedi country occurring in the Pali Canon, namely, Bhadda- 
vaUka and Sahan-ch^nika, Bhaddavatika is Ptolemy’s Badraotis which 
falls in Chedi. Is Sahafl-chaniJcd the same as Gkanakd of the Puranas ? 

2 Sir John Marshall’s reading * , . raka Maharajddhirdja ’ is inaccurate 
with regard to the first letter, which can never be * ra ’ in any period of 
Indian palaeography. The vertical which he took to be a ‘ m ’ turns with 
a loop towards the cross-bar of the next letter ‘iba’ which it almost 
touches [below the left end of the bar], and there is a box-head like a 
‘ta’ attached to the top of the letter* 
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a Tbox-kead. It is the earliest specimen of the box-headed 
Vakataka writing. The beginning of the legend is broken. 
Considering the shape of the seal, there seem to have been two 
more letters as Sir John Marshall has assumed. The first two 
missing letters, in my opinion, were Vdlcd {and not BTiatta^- m 
suggested by Sir John Marshall). The whole legend gave 
‘ ^ M aTi drdj d d h i r dj a ’ — a 

new title — appears here for the first time. It was a Hindu 
rendering and adaptation of the ^ Shdhdnnshdhi ^ title of the 
Kushans which denoted their imperial position. Pra varasena 
I alone could be the Vakataka sovereign to assume this title, 
which after his four a^vamedhas expanded into that of 
Samrdt. The seal, like the coins of Pravarasena, is dated. 
It bears numerals of a type which must have become archaic in 
his time: 30, 7 (=37). Like the other records of this king 
we have to take it to be in the era counted from the founda- 
tion of the family, i.e. his father’s coronation, 248 a.b. We 
have already seen {ante p. 79) that the reign of Vindhya- 
^akti covers 36 years, and the seal being dated in the 37th 
year, it must refer to the second year of Pravarasena’s 
reign. The second face of the sealing bears the bull figure 
which becomes the chief emblem of the dynasty and is stamped 
on all the seals of high State-officials and generals of the period 
[see below] and on the Pallava documents. It becomes the 
crest of the Vakataka Government. This seal was found 18'" 
(eighteen inches) above the Kushan level and eleven feet below 
from the top, which works out to be the level of the Third 
Century A.D. 

The next important document is the seal of Gautami- 
putra (No. 25) which was discovered in 
Seal of Gautamiputra. debris below the floor built in the 

Fourth Century A.D. The seal of Gautamiputra is artistically 
the best seal of Hindu India and Sir John Marshall rightly 
observes : ' In respect of execution the seal excels any object of 
this class which has yet been di8cove>Ted in India ^ (p. 51). On 
account of the title Gautamiputra, Sir John Marshall thought 
that the ruler in the seal w^as an Andhra king. But it is not 
correct. The system of being described by the mother’s name 
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was promment in Brahmin and Kshatriya families (more pro-* 
minent in the former), e.g. in the inscriptions of the ^iihga 
time (at Ayodhya, Pabhosa, etc.). The Andhra Satavahanas 
who were Brahmins similarly followed the custom. The Vaka- 
takas, who were Brahmins originally and assumed their 
Kshatriya role under the imperial influence of the Nagas and on 
account of marriages into their family, would naturally observe 
that custom. That Gautamiputra Vakataka assumed it as his 
official name is a fact attested by the Vakataka inscriptions. His 
name stands out with the implicit claim that he was from a 
Brahmin mother. There are several facts which establish the 
identity of the Gautamiputra of the seal with the Gautamiputra 
of the Vakataka inscriptions. The Andhras never employ 
Sanskrit while all the known Vakataka inscriptions, like the seal, 
are in Sanskrit. The Andhras were not vrishadmja (‘ having in 
their banner Siva's bull'). The dynasty of the Gautamiputra of 
the seal is different from that of the Satavahanas. He is called 
here ‘Thelncreaser of Sri Vindhya [^rl-Vindhya- 
bardhana-Mahdrdjasya ^ ‘ the Maharaja who is the increaser (of 
the family) of Sri Vindhya^ which may be compared with Gheti- 
rdjd’V a[7h)sa^vadhanasa of the Hathigumpha inscription]. It 
means that he belonged to the family of Sri Vindhya, i.e. of King 
Vindhyasakti, the founder of the Vakataka family and grand- 
father of Gautamiputra. On the coins of Hudrasena and 
Prithivishena the same hill symbol appears which is to be 
found in the middle of this seal and which from the later seals 
of the &valinga of Kalanjara (Ko. 15) is to be identified as 
the Vindhya Hill. The Vakataka coins have got the Vrisha 
of &va on which Siva is seated in Rudrasena’s coin. That corres- 
ponds with the ' Vrishadvaja ' of this seal. The Vakatakas, 
according to the inscriptions, were Saiva, and in the seal the prince 
claims that his royalty had been dedicated to Mahe^vara (i.e. Lord 
iSiva) and his son Mahasena. Probably the original Ishfadevatd of 

^ The whole text of the seal (running round the margin) is : 
SH Vindhyahardhana-Mahara^asya MaheSvara-MahasendtUrishta-rajyasya 
vrishadmjasya Gautamiputraaya. It is slightly misread by Sir John 
Marshall as SH yindhyabedhana°» There is neither any horizontal e mark, 
nor any room between the ligature ndhya and ba for such a mark. 
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Vindliya^akti was the famous 6iva Kdlanjara^ who is apparently 
the same as Kdleimra appearing in a later seal (No. 14). The 
Andhras never had iSiva as their Ishtadevata, nor had they the 
title of which the owner of this seal bears. 

According to the Vakataka inscriptions, Gautamipntra was 
the son of Pravarasena I and father of Rudrasena I, and in the 
Vakataka plates he bears the same appellation Gautamipntra 
(without any personal name) as here. He seems to have been a 
Maharaja (governor) under his father who was Maharajadhiraja. 
The letters are consciously moulded with the aim of perfect 
symmetry, and the forms adopted are all square which makes 
the scribe adopt some archaic forms (e.g. of ha and ma). They 
are slightly later than the letters of the seal No. 29 in their 
general tendency in spite of the older forms.^ 

In this seal (No. 25) we find not only a document of 
Gautamipntra but also the name of the first king of the family 
[Sri Vindhya], 

Seal No. 27 gives the name of Bhimasena. It was 
found among the debris accumulated 
above the Kushan floor (pp. 32 and 51) 
and Sir John Marshall rightly assigns it to the Second or 
Third Century A.D. This 6ri Bhimasena is identical with the 
Sri Bhimasena of the Ginja inscription discussed above {ante 
p. 108), of the year 52 of the Vakataka era, from which Ms date 
is fixed (300 a.d.). It has a standing Nandi-bull and the figure 
of Ganga (compare it with the more distinct figure in seal 
No. 26, discussed below) The writing closely resembles the 
writing at Ginja (E.I., VoL III, pL, p. 305). The bow-and-arrow 
mark which is on the seal is not an exclusive Southern Indian 


Seal of Bhimasena. 


1 The god Kilailjara has two later seals, discovered at Bhita (viz. 15, 
16). Both Kalanjara and KaleSvara probably signify the same deity. 

2 ge© the I’matra on m in Gautami^. 

s Where on Vakataka seals or coins, e.g, on Rudrasena’s coin or 
Bhimasena’s seal, the Vrisha or Ganga or both face or point towards the 
standard, it means that the standard is Vpshadhvaja and that it bears 
these symbols on it. The device is obvious, for it would be too cumber- 
some to depict these figures inside a banner on such small objects as seals 
and coins. 
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device. It is also found in seal No. 73 which bears Kushan 
characters. Bhimasena was the actual governor of the area 
in the year 300 a.d. which is conclusively proved by the 
neighbouring Ginja record. In the seal his mother’s name is 
also given, he being called VasishtUputtra, not V asasuputtra 
as read by Sir John Marshall. The whole legend reads : Rajm ^ 
VmisMM-putirasya Sn-Bhimasena[sya}. He is called maharaja 
at Ginja. It seems that he also was a son of Pravarasena 
I, from another wife who belonged to the Vasishtha gotra. 

Seal No. 26 belongs to another Vakataka governor and was 

Seal of Sivamagha. from the same stratum as the 

seal numbered 27. The legend is in 
similar characters but slightly later in date : ‘ Maharaja Gautami- 
pvtrasya Sri Siva-mdghasya ’. It has the same crest of the Nandi 
bull and the Ganges as on the seal of Bhimasena, and the title 
Maharaja. The figure of the Ganges standing on a mahara is 
clear here. Her left hand is on the hip in both the figures and 
the right hand points to a standard. Maharaja Sivamagha^ 
is known from a stone inscription at Kosam inscribed during 
his rule (E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 159, pi. No. ii). He was actually 
the Governor of Kausambi in the beginning of the Fourth 
Century A.D. He seems to have been dead or transferred by 
the Vakataka year 86® (334 a.d. which faUs within the reign of 
Pravarasena I) when another governor Maharaja Sri Bhadrama 
. .was ruling at Kauiambi. 

Thus we have these further records of the time of 
Pravarasena I : — 

Vakataka-Maharajadhiraja (Seal No. 29) [Year 37=286 

A.D.] 

Maharaja Gautamiputra (Seal No. 25). 

1 It was read by Sir John Marshall as ‘Rajna’. 

® Sir John Marshall was doubtful about the vowel-force to ma and he 
has read doubtfully m{e]gka. But md is clear both here and in the Kosam 
inscription. I take this opportunity to correct the statement, ante page 
87, §76, where I assumed the reading of Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahani 
(<S%io-m[e]pAo) and his view, that they were Gupta governors, to be correct. 

3 E.I., XVIII, 160, pi. No. 3. Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahani read 
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Queen Rudramati’s 
Seal. 


Baja Bkimasena (Seal No. 27) [at Giaja, ‘Maharaja’, year 
52=300 A.o.]. 

Maharaja ^ivamagha (Seal No. 26). 

Maharaja Bhadrama. .(Year 86=334 a.b.). 

Seal No. 30, of Mahddevl Rndramati, with Nandi bull 
(couchant), is the latest royal doeumeiit 
of the Vakatakas. We do not yet know 
whose queen she was. We have nothing 
later here than the time of Prithivishena. It has letters of the 
Fourth Century A.D. and was found in the pre-Guptan level. 

These seals and other Vakataka seals of officials (to be 
discussed presently) prove the universal employment of 
Sanskrit in the Vakataka Court from the very beginning, and 
the existence of a high stage of art and culture which is in no 
way inferior to that evidenced by the Gupta coins. 

We have quite a number of sealings of officials belonging 
to the period. They are clearly distinguishable on account of 
the distinctive royal Vakataka emblems on them. 

Seal No. 33 is of Jayanta, a cavalry officer {ah^a^pati). 
It has the Vakataka wheel-mark. Seal 
No. 36 belongs to Amdtya Isvarachandra, 
This also has the Vakataka wheel-mark. Seals Nos. 37 
and 38 of Amdtya Dharmadeva may or may not belong to 
the class as the Vakataka royal marks are absent thereon. 
Seal No. 44 is distinctly Vakatakan in script and symbols. It 
has the Nandi bull and a wheel. The owner was a general — 
Daifpdamyalca 8n Sankaradatta. Similarly seal No. 45 has a 
(couchant) bull and also probably a wheel and is from Dandand- 
yalca Ordmabala. Seal No. 46 is similar to seal No. 45 and is 
from Dandandyaka La, Seal No. 48 (not reproduced) appears 
to be similar to the above seals and is from Dandandyaka 
Yajna-vl. , , , Seal No. 49 has a couchant bull; ‘Dandund 
[yaka] TJmasya \ No. 51 is exactly similar to No. 44 : a standing 
bull with a mark of the sun between the horns, similar to the 
figure on No. 44: Dan4arydya‘ki Fa. No. 52 of Pratihdra,. 
Visdkha Rudraddma. It has the couchant bull as in No. 45 
but more artistically done. No. 54 is similar where the name 
is Oangadeva. No. 57 has a |K)werful representation of the bull 


Officers’ Seals. 
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facing the figure of Ganga which stands between the bull and 
the standard of &va’s trident-and-battleaxe (c/. seal No. 14 of 
KaMjara). No. 78 has a couchant bull with BudrasimM in 
characters of the fourth century (a little later than those 
described above). 

The bull-figures may be compared with those on the 
Vakataka coins and the Pallava seals. Majority of the bull 
figures on the seals exhibit great art and so does their lettering. 


APPENDIX E. 


Paikuli Sassanian Inscription (293/4 A.D.) and 
its bearing on the Yakataka Period of 
Indian History. 

The (Kurdistan) Paikuli Inscription, edited by Prof. Eenst 
HEEZEBiiD in Forsohungen Zm Islamischen Knnst (Series 
No. Ill) under the title PAiKuni MoNiiMENrT and Inscription 
OF THE Early History of the Sassanian Empire (in two 
volumes), Berlin, 1924, has a bearing on the period of Indian 
History discussed above. It refers to the Abhiras, the lord of 
Avanti, ‘ Satraps and the Kushan king. 

The inscription was discovered by Sir Henry Eawlinson 
who made an eye-copy of it in 1836. It was edited by Thomas 
in his ‘ Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins ’ (JRAS., 
1868). Prof, Herzfeld undertook several journeys to Paikuli 
and recognized that it was a bilingual record. His work could 
only be published by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata and 
through the kind interest of Prof. Browne of Cambridge. Out 
of gratitude to them the German scholar has published his 
work in English. 

The inscription was engraved by the order of King Narseh, 
and the subject is the war between Mm and Yarhran III. 

Papak, son or descendant of Sas4n, flourished as a vassal 
cMef near Shiraz whose son Ardashir became the founder of an 
empire and assumed the tifcle of Shdhdnshdh i tlrdn (emperor of 
Er^n) on April 28th, 224 A.D., on the defeat of the Arsacidan 
suzerain Ardavan. On the eastern side of his empire he 
included therein Khorasan, with the result that the Kmhdn 
SMh, the next neighbour, amongst others, sent his envoy to 
declare his allegiance. This account is taken from Tabari, 
which stands confirmed by the coins of Papak and Ms son 
Shahpuhr, elder brother of Ardashir I, and of Ardashir I 
(originally published by Thomas and Cunningham ; Paikuli, i, 
36). Arda^Mr’s son, Shahpuhr I, ruled in 241-272, who called 
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himself ‘Emperor {King of kings) of trdn and non-tlrdn 
(anirdn)’. The next sovereigns Hormizd I (272-273) and 
Varhran I (273-276) were short-lived. Varhran II (276-293) 
was greatly harassed (283 a.d.) by the Roman Emperor 
(M. Aur. Cams) and by the rebellion of his own brother 
Hormizd in the east (289 a.d.). On the death of Varhran II a 
dynastic war broke out (293 a.d.) between Varhran III (son of 
Varhran II) and his grand-uncle, Narseh. Narseh proved 
successful and reigned from 293 to 302 a.d. in which year he 
was succeeded by his son Hormizd II (302-309 a.d.).i The 
Paikuli Inscription relates to this dynastic struggle of 293 a.d. 

In this civil warthe'lord of Avanti’ [Avandikdn 
xvatdvya\ took the side of Varhran III. And according to the 
inscription, ‘ all kinds of Satraps ’ {Satrap gonak gonak) congra- 
tulated the new king (Narseh) on his victory. So also congra- 
ttilated him ‘the king of the Ibhiras’ [Abkdn Sdh}. 

It is noteworthy that these princes are ‘ all enumerated as 
independent princes’ (Herzfeld, p. 43). Prof. Herzfeld’s 
surmise that they had been subject to the Sassanian throne 
up to the war is not supported by the inscription. Had they 
been subject, they would not have been treated as independent 
by the victorious emperor. The Avantikas had aided as mere 
allies Varhran III who had been governor and ruler of Sistan. 
The German scholar has been influenced by the unproved theory 
of Dr. Vincent Smith of a supposed ‘unrecorded’ Sassanian 
invasion of India [Sindh, the Punjab, etc.]. 

I cite below the passages having bearing on India from the 
Paikuli Inscription. The text is bilingual— P4rsik and 
Pahlavik; where the original text is given the language is 
indicated by (Pr.) or {Ph.) In line 24 we read : 

‘straight to the country of Astiristdn they do not 
‘ come with that army come together own 


1 Aiter Mm the saccesaion is : 
Sh^hpiihr II (309-S79); 
Ardashir II (379-383) ; 
Shdhpuhr III (383-388) ; 
Varhr^ IV (888-399), 
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^Sakanshdii (i,©. the rival of Narseh), and Vahunam 
' nntil .... TANDY, and by (?) them (25) the lord of 
^Avant! [Avandik(a)n xvat(a)vya, (P&.)^ the Sakan- 
'shah, and Vahnnam. .... .TRAN I arrive ’ (pp. 105^ 
, no7). 

It is thus clear that the lord of the Avandikan was a chief 
ally of Varhran (III) the Sakdnshah. Line 29 says that Vahu- 
nam was captured and bound and was brought on a donkey 
(after being paraded) to the royal Porte. 

Lines 44 to 47 enumerate the kings and rulers who recog- 
nized the new king (pp. 117, 119) after the victory — an event 
which may be dated in or about 294 A.n., the year following 
the battle. The text is as follows : ^ 

‘And the king of the Kushan [Km{d)n l§AH-(Ph,)] 

, * and to us the Csesar [Kesare-iPr,)], and the Roman 

[ferdme-(Pr.)] ^ . . . 

‘ (45) (42) and the king of Khwarizm, and 

Zamasp the . . . pat of the Kushdan, and Digpambak(?) 
[the . . . , and SayyidI, the Shaikh of the Arabs [Harvanik 
(Pr.), Arvanik (PZ.)], and Pak, the eunuch, and Beruvan,, 
son of (?) Spandorat, and the king of the Paradan, and 
Varacgurt the king, and the king of Zand-Afrik, and the 

king of Makuran, and X. the king of , and Tirdat the 

king, and ^Amru, the descendant of the Abgars, and 

the king of Abhira lAbirdn SAH -(Pn)], and Sika-. ..... 

‘(40) (430-...-“VBYN YPPT that their 

BYTAK — satraps of all kind, (Vara}zgirde, the lord 

IXmid^ (Pr.) xmtdvya (PI.)] of the Sakhurican, and Khvar- 
asman, the lord of the Mokan, and Bagdat, the lord of 
the Zur4dian, and MitrALas^n, the [lord of the] Boraspicin, 
and Bati, the lord of the Zuradatcin, and X. the lord 
of the [Apjresumican, and Marwak [the lord of] the 
Ishtakvin, and the lord of the Terakhdin, . . . 

‘ (47) the lord [of the . . • ], and the other princes 

our instruction they become, and the whole Empire 

i The P4rsik text has decayed here. 

^ Read * the Roman Cmav^s ’ : ‘ <md ’ in the text is wrong. 
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anew (?) I wish (?) (or: they congratulated me) and some 

came personally to our Porte, others envoys PAKR 

and by(?) him the Empire, and the place , 

and to our service they come he holds, on him [they] 

say End/ 

The Kushan Shah who is put on par with the Roman 
Kesar (C^sar) was the Kushan king* The word KiJSHAN in 
the inscription has been treated as a territorial unit ; evidently 
the dynastic name (after the name of the first king Kusha'^) 
gave the territorial designation of KusMn to the Balkh- 
Badakshan region. The Kushan Shah here must be the Kushan 
emperor, to be mentioned even before the Roman emperor. 
The group of kings headed by these two emperors (lines 44-45 
of the Parsik text, and lines 41-42 of the Pahlavik text) are 
undoubtedly independent kings. 

It is noteworthy that the Abirdii §dh or the king of the 
A b h i r a country is in that list of kings . We know that the first 
Abhira king — Isvarasena — ^founded the Abhira kingdom about 
240 A.D. (§164 above). The Abhiras before him were republican 
(§164), They appear again as republican in 350 a.d. in Samudra 
Gupta’s time. The Abhira king in 293-294 a.d. was thus one 
of the descendants of Kvarasena whose records are dated in 
his own royal years and not in the ^aka era. The Abhira king 
up to 294 A.D. was an independent sovereign ruling over a 
part of Aparanta (insc. at Nasik) and the neighbourhood. He 
must have sent his envoy to Narseh like other kings (line 
48). In the reign ofPravarasenal (284-344 a.d.) who is 
followed by Samudra Gupta, the Abhira kingdom must have 
been suppressed, evidently soon after 294 a.d. 

The king of the Paradan is the king of the Paradas of 
Sanskrit or Paladas of A^oka. I have shown elsewhere^ that these 
Paradas were a northern nation, in north Afghanistan, and 
their modem representatives are the Barad-zai. The existence 
of a king of the Paradas in 293-294 a.d. proves that the 
commumty ceased to be republican which they had been in 
the days of AAoka, and that the Parada king was independent 

^ lA, 1933, p, 121, I^loces ctnd Peoples in Aioka^s Inscriptions^), 
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and not under the Ktishan Shah, who thus does not seem 
to have had the whole of Afghanistan under Mm* 

The second group of ‘all sorts of Satraps’ is taken 
by Prof. Herzfeld to be an Indian group. He identifies them 
(‘twelve’) as Indo-Soythians. He is mostly influenced by 
V. Smith’s view that KatMawad and the territories upwards 
were under the ^akas up to the reign of Chandra Oupta II. He 
also identifies the lord of Avanti as a ^aka Satrap. When 
Prof. Herzfeld counts 12 l^aka Satraps, he evidently includes in 
them the lord of Avanti and the king of the Abhlras, for 
the ‘Satraps of all kind’ text has only 10 rulers. The view 
that the group of the Satraps is all Indian is not accurate ; nor 
can the Abhira king come under the Indo-Seythian class. But 
a few of them are certainly Indian. 

The lord of Zurddidn is certainly the lord of the 
Surashtras, as pointed out by Prof. Herzfeld (p. 43). 
The Surashtras had been republican in the time of Kautilya. 
Soon they came under the imperial rule of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya and Asoka. Then they came under Rudradaman who was 
elected by them their king about 150 A.n. In 293-94 a.b. they 
are under a ruler (xvatavya, not necessarily a ‘Satrap’) 
whose name BAGDAT may be identified as BHAGADATTA or 
BHAGABATA. Now we know all the Kshatrapa names from 
150 A.D. to 332 A.D.— in practically an unbroken succession 
(Rapson, C. A. B., cliv-clvii), and no name having the slightest 
approach to Bhagadatta is found in that list. Prof. Rapson 
has pointed out in connection with the name I^VARABATTA, 
that the BATTA-ending is foreign to the Kshatrapa family 
{p. cxxxiii). Surashtra had been the seat of the Western 
Satraps. The appearance of Bhagadatta in Surashtra in 294 
A.D. confirms the conclusion already advanced in our History 
(§§8l, 164) that Surashtra had been won back from the Western 
Satraps before the Gupta time. Bhagadatta seems to belong to 
the confederacy of the Abhiras, of. the name ‘ Abhira SivadaUa\ 
The Saurashtras are described as a republican community at the 
rise of Samudra Gupta by the Bhagavata Purina, that is, they 
had been so in the time of the VAKATAKAS also (§82). It 
is likely that this Bhagadatta was a republican cMef, which is 
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evidently suggested by the Paikuli tevm' all sorts of Satraps'. 
If they had been only of the class of ' Saka ’ Satraps such a des- 
cription was not needed. The description is constitutional; 
several constitutional classes of independent, though small, 
rulers are intended. 

Prof. Herzfeld identifies Mokan as the district around 
Quetta. Its lord was Khvarasman. The learned scholar 
thinks that MitrALasen (the lord of Boraspicm) was a Saka 
Satrap. But the Saka Satrap at the time was Mahdhshatrapa 
Bhartridaman (289-295 a.d.) with his Kshatrapa 

Visvasena (294-304) and his predecessor was Visva 
Sim ha (Rapson, p. clvi). We have a total absence of the 
Mahakshatrapa’s family in the Paikuli list. It is thus evident 
that they were not free to have diplomatic dealings and they 
must have been represented by the Kushan Shah. The 
independent Indian sovereigns mentioned in the list were 
Hindu rulers, who at the time existed, according to the 
Puranic data, in Avanti, Abhira, and Surashtra 
(§§73A, 74, 8i, 145 ff.), probably forming a confederacy. 

MitrALasen may be a leader of ‘ the Three Mitra ’ Republics 
(Pushymitra, Patumitra, and Padmamitra), and Boraspicm is 
probably from Vdmvatl^ caxiital of the Vdravatya Yadavas 
who were near Valabhi, and whose rulers bore the title of 
Pmhpa.,, according to the Mahju-Sri-Mulakalpa (ch. 53, 
p. 625).^ It is not possible to identify any of the other names 
as Indian, except perhaps MARWAK as MALAVAKA, which 
is discounted by the unknown IsMakvin. 

The data of Paikuli admirably confirm the Puranic data 
for 293-294 a.d. The date falls within the first ten years of 
the Vakataka imperial time under Pravarasena I. We have 
noted above (p. 87) that the province of Malwa, where these 
free communities of the Avantyas and the Mitras had been 
ruling, seems to have been acquired about 300-310 A.D. by the 

1 Pushpa-namo tato proktS Varavatyam piirodbhavah | 

Valabhyam ***** 

anantS nripatayo prokta Yadavanarh kulodbhavah | 
w . Cf. AMMK., p. 604 where yaray(v)QiyWt!^ are ra«(d)ava^. 
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Vakatiakas as their over-lord. Just before that they appear 
to be absolutely indepeadertt. It must have been they and the 
Saurashtras who drove the Saka Satrap out of that part of the 
country. The Puranic history of the Abhira kingdom (rise 
about 248 a.d., §164, p. 170 above) stands confirmed by 
Paikuii which records the Abiran Sah as an important sovereign 
in 293-294. Their appearance in the time of Samudra Gupta 
(350 A.n.) as a republic shows that under Pravarasena I the 
Abhira monarchy came to an end, about 300-310 a.b., when 
the Province of Maiwa came under the Vakataka House. 
Their individuality was preserved in the form of their republican 
government. This history leaves no room for a Saka Satrap in 
Kohkana, Kathiawid, Gujarat, and Maiwa in 293-300 a.d. 
The Saka had been pushed out to Cutch-Sindh before 293 A.n. 

The Kijshans and the ^ Sassaniah Empibi. 

Certain Sassanian coin-legends, and titles, noted by Muham- 
madan historians, throw light on the condition of the Kushan 
emperors in the Bharasiva-Yakataka period. The former were 
already available from Cunningham and other numismatists, 
and the latter have been collected from literary sources by 
Prof. Herzfeld, who has prepared the following chart exhibiting 
the titles (I have inserted K. before the names of kings) : 
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Tile rise of ArdasMr, tlie first Sassaman king (224-241,) 
falls in the Bhara^iva period. Before kis rise tte BkaraMvas 
had already dri¥en tke Enskans from tke Ganga- Yamuna Doab, 
tkat is, Ardaskir found tke Kuskan emperor weakened and ke 
took advantage of it. According to Tabari, Ardaskir took 
away Kkoras4n but according to the Armenian historian whom 
Noldeke prefers, kis empire did not include Baikk. In any case, 
ke did reach the borders of the Kuskan home-province and 
exercised some sort of superiority over it. He seems to have 
threatened to invade tke Indian dominions of Junak who 
opened negotiations from Sirkind (§38, p. 50). But it is not 
until tke time of Hormizd I (272-275) tkat tke Sassanian king 
calls himself Great (Vazurk) KUSHANSHi^H in addition to 
SHAHANSHAH, which is repeated by Varhran I (273-276) 
and Varhran II (270-293). This title is given up by Nameh 
(293-302), though temporarily revived by Peroz some time 
after 294 a.d. The title denoted over-lordship on the Kushans. 
In 302-309 a.d., Hormizd II married the daughter of the 
Kushan king (Kabul Shah) and the Kuskan position improved. 

Thus from 272 up to 292, for 20 years, the Kushans got 
the protection of the Sassaman king and assumed the position 
of a vassal king. In that period the Bharai^ivas and after them 
Pravarasena I would have operated against the Kushans in India. 
After 293 a.b. they must have been more pressed by Prava- 
rasena, who may be regarded to have broken their power in 
India, whereon the Kiishanshah shifted himself into Kabul. The 
Sassanians were hard-pressed by the Romans and could not be 
of assistance to the Kushans. The final suppression of the 
Kushans, who revived in ^302-309, is to the credit of Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II. There does not seem to be any 
room in history for a conquest of, the Sassanians over North- 
West or Western India.; That the Sassanian rule extended 
over Sistan is proved by their' title SAKANSHAH and is con- 
firmed by Kalidasa who places the Parasikas next to Sindh 
in the invasion of Eaghu,: sthala-mrtmna^ through the Bolin 
Pass, as opposed to the sea-route from Aparanta to East Persia. 
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Vakataka Emperor and Gupta Family. 

Prabhavati Gupta on the constitutional status 
of Early Guptas. 

A Vakataka document — the Riddhapur plates now in the 

P»bhSv.MG.p«,o„ o* Of Ritkpor, 

constitutional status and published by Mr. 

of Gupta Kings. Gupte in J.A.S.B., 1924, 53^ — gives a 

piece of information which contradicts the 
statement of the Gupta inscriptions regarding the beginning of 
the Gupta family. Mahadevi Prabhavati-Gupta, the authoress 
of the record and mother of Maharaja Damodarasena-Pravara- 
sena, who issued the grant from Ramagiri (Ramtek, near 
Nagpur) in the 19th year of Maharaja Pravarasena II, was at 
the time probably the oldest living member of the Gupta 
family. She says that Maharaja Ghatotkacha was the 
first king of the Gupta dynasty {Guftandmadirdjo Maharaja- 
Sn-Ghaiothachah).^ This statement contradicts that of her 
grandfather Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar that 6ri 
Gupta was [the first] Maharaja. This claim is not accepted 
by the Vakataka family. It seems that the first prince 

1 Hates reproduced are unfortunately in the negative. They have to 
be read with the help of a mirror, 

2 mie translation and reading of Une 11 [J.A.S.B., XX, 58, 60] need 
corre<^on: in ‘ ^rorvareMmuLivaputra-potra' , one anusvara on di° is 

^rkm=dinva. Sagra-mrshaSata has no reference to the Queen 
w o has been taken to have been 100 years old by the editor of the plate: 
It refers to the ‘son and grandson’ [or sons and grandsons]— ‘ wAose son 
and grandson are men {endowed) with JuUg centennial happineas ’. Such a 

wish was appropriate especially when she had already lost her eldest son 
prematurely. 

/WT* “PO'f* is to be found in the other grant of this queen 

XV, 42) m ‘ OuptSdirajo’ qualifying lMaharajd]=ahatptkaohah, 
where its bemng could not be clear owing to the uncertain reading before 
iihemkae^. [My footnote ^ at p, 113 ante hasto be modified according 
to the Riddhapur plate,] 'j 
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recognized by them was Ghatotkacha, who must have been a 
contemporary of Pravarasena I. In this contradiction be- 
tween the statements of the grandfather and granddaughter 
there is a contradiction between the two dynasties, which 
discloses historical hostility. 

Historical hostility and The titles of her paternal ancestors 

constitutional claims. are given by her thus : 

1. Sri Ghatotkacha (EX, XV, 41; J.A.S.B., 
1924, p. 58). 

2. MaMrdja Bvl Chandra Gupta (I) (both plates), 

3. MahdrdjMhirdja Samudra Gupta {E.I,, XV ; in 

J.A.S.B., 1924,/ JfaMmJa ’). 

4. MaMrdjddMrdja Sri Chandra Gupta II (both plates). 

Against this we have Samudra Gupta giving the following titles 
to his forefathers and himself : 

Maharaja 

Maharaja ^ri Ghatotkacha. 

Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 
Mahdrdjddhirdja ^ri Samudra Gupta. 

In the 13th year of her first son Bivakarasena she gave her 
grandfather the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, but about 40 years 
later, when her father was gone, she called Samudra Gupta only 
* Maharaja* and recognized her father only as the MaTmtajd- 
dhirdja. All this connotes the historical constitutional position 
of each Gupta ruler in the eyes of the Vakataka House. 
The latter (1) did not recognize Gupta to have been a ruler at 
all, (2) and did not recognize Samudra Gupta as a rightful 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, as he had begun life as a Vakataka subordinate 
and as a Mahdrdja, and it was only as a rebel that he killed 
Rudrasena I, while GhandraGuptall was the first recog- 
nized Mahdrdjddhirdja over the Maharajas of the Vakataka 
House. The Vakataka House (3) never recognized Chandra 
Guptalas a Mahdrdjddhirdja; in the time of Pravarasena 
I such a claim was unthinkable, and Chandra Gupta’s as- 
sumption of such dignity would have been then and always 
considered by the Vakatakas as an act of sedition. 



APPENDIX G. 

On Further India and Insulindia, 

150 A.D.-350 A.D. 

The subject of Further India and Indian Archipelago has 
been touched upon in pp. 154-158. anU. Here it is proposed 
to discuss the colonial history mainly with reference to the 
home-land for the period 150 a.d.-350 a.d. 

The State of Champa (Annam), according to Chinese 
authorities, was founded in 137 a.d.i Champa seems to have 
been mentioned under the name Angadvipa by the Vayu 
Parana [ch. 48]. The name Champa was adopted by 
sanskritizing the ethnic name of the local population Cham 
The Kaundinyas who founded the State were, as pointed 
out above, the Kaundinyas brought from Northern India 
to the South by the Satavahanas. The Satavahanas were a 
naval power : they marked their coins with the figure of a ship 
they were always anxious to keep the maritime provinces’ 
of the West-Coast and the East-Coast under them. The 
Kaupdinyas were mtimately connected with the Chutu Sata- 
karnis by ties of relationship. It may be assumed that their 
migratmn to Annam and foundation of a kingdom, which defied 
the Chmese empire and established its independence, must have 
been pohticaUy connected with the Satavahanas. Kin-lien 
which seems to be the Chinese rendering of Kaundinya, success- 
fully attacked the southernmost districts of the Chinese empire 
and 138 the Emperor contracted peace with him’ 
under which Chmese territory was evacuated by him. The Sans- 
krit inscription of Vo-chaph (now in the Hanoi Museum) lends 
confirmation to the Chinese data. It is in Sanskrit and 
reseinbles the script of Rudradaman. One of the descendants 
of S^ara (whose name is lost in the inscription) records that 
ssem y e publicly declared that whatever moveables 

Inscriptions 

ofMuiamrman, p. 188 ; Majumdar. Ohampa, pp. 17 , 21 . 
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and immoveables he had given (visrisMa) to his brothers and 
sons, etc., were to be respected as their personal properties after 
his death. The script of the inscription is of the Second 
or Third Century A.D. It seems that this king was not very 
far removed from Mara, the founder. The original Brahmin 
caste {Brahma-Eshatriya) and the family name Kau'^dinya are 
given in two later inscriptions of the dynasty in which dates in 
the Saka era are given: Sakdndm 

vyatlteshu'^ and 579 respectively The employment of Sanskrit 
points to a contemporary revival of Sanskrit in the Mother- 
Country of the Kaundinyas. 

The Kaundinyas kept up a continuous war of aggression 
against the Chinese empire from 248 A.n. They seem to gather 
strength about that year. In 248 A.n. they made a naval 
attack, defeated the Chinese fleet which had been sent against 
them, and took the capital of Hanoi, whereupon a treaty was 
concluded by the Han emperor who ceded the whole of Cheo- 
ling. The name of the Hindu king ended in Varmd (Chinese 
Fan). The next king spelt by the Chinese as Hiong (270-280 
A.D.) extended his kingdom of Champa to the north at the 
cost of the Chinese emperor who concluded a treaty with him 
in 280 A.D. His successor Yi was again a powerful king; 
he died in 331 or 336 A.D. He sent an embassy to the imperial 
court of China (284 a.b.). The next king maintained the 
vigour, but about 359 a.b. there was a reverse and a period of 
depression up to 377 a.b. Bhadravarman revived the offensive 
in 380-413 a.b. He and evidently his family had borne the 
Pallava title D/wma-JfaMmja.® 

It will be seen that the history of the colony of Champa 
follows the curves of the history of the Mother-Country. The 
Puranas mark a victorious point of time with 248 a.b. which 

1 Woe stele. Fiaot, B.E.F.E.O., III (1903), 206-211 ; I¥ (191!), 
26i,; Majiimdar, O/iawpa, No. 7. 

2 Finot, B.E.F.E.O., IV, 918, Majumdar, No. 12. 

s The Kaujidinyas established also a kingdom in Foli. Oroeneveldt, 
Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca^ compiled from Chinese 
sources, Verh. v.h. Bat, Gen., xxsdx, 1880, p. 81, cited by Dr. Vogel in 
his Yupa insoriptiom of King Muimarman, p. 194, n. 
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is the beginning of the offensive and successes of Champa 
against China. The Vakataka-Pallava dynasty had a set-back 
about 350 a.d. And then there is another imperial age in 
India about 370 a.d. under the consolidated power of the 
Guptas when we find that the colonies attorn to the Gupta 
House. It is impossible not to perceive the effects of the 
changing history of the Mother- Country on Champa, dur ing the 
period we are concerned with. 

The script of Bhadravarman’s inscriptions is Pallava and 
his title is also Pallava. It seems that after 248 a.d. when 
the kings of Champa adopt the Pallava dynastic name ending 
in varman they come under the system of the Pallavas in 
accordance with the march of history in the main-land. 

Prom the Sanskrit Inscriptions of King Mulavarman, 
found on four Yupa (sacrificial) posts of stone at Koetei in East 
Borneo, edited by Dr. VogeI,i we find that before 400 a.d. a 
dynasty was founded in Borneo, the third king of which 
performed the Vedic Yajna bdhusuvdTyiCikct,^ and gifted lands, 
kine, a Ical'pd-vfihsha (gold -tree) , and money to Brahmanas in 
the island. His father’s name was ASvavarman and grand- 
father s name was Kupduhga. Alvavarman was the founder 
(vaMakarid) of the dynasty in Borneo. The verses are in 
anushtvbh and an/a metres. The Fajna was performed at 
VaprakeSvara, evidently a &iva sacred place in Borneo. The 
script of Mulavarman is closely the Pallava script. The name 
Kui^nnga is a Southern Indian name, cf. Kuvdu-kMra in the 
Pikira grant. We have instances of Aryans in the South 
adopting Dravidian names. It is almost impossible to hold the 
theory advanced on the .strength of this name by the Dutch 
Indolo^ts that the family was probably native of Borneo and 
was Hinduized. To suppose that in the second generation 

1 Ends. Kon. Inst., 1918, pp. 167-232 (with plates). Of. lA., IV, 356 ; 
Dvive<H Commemoration Volume [Hindi, Benares, 1933], p. 220 (with good 
plates). 

2 Miilavarmma-rajendro 
yashtava bahusuvarnakam 
ta^a yajnasya yupoyam 
dvijendrais samprakalpitah (p. 213). 
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they eoBld be so much aud so rapidly Hinduized as to perform 
Vedio sacrifices and make such intimate Hindu gifts is a hard 
demand on probability. Eundunga does not seem to have 
flourished in Borneo as the founder was A^vavarman. 

The script at Koetei, after a very able and exhaustive 
treatment, has been dated by Dr. Vogel in the middle of the 
fourth century, ' a somewhat earlier date than that proposed 
by M. Finot who has assigned them to approximately 400 a.d/ 
Now a generation before 350 A.n. will bring us about 325 a.b. 
which is the time of the Pallava King Skandavarman II, the 
Gonqueror (‘ Vijaya'), whose date we have ascertained to be 
C. 297-332 A.D. (p. 195 above). The script agrees with the 
script of the time of this Pallava king and his successor 
Simhavarman I.^ We know that in the time of Vijaya 
Skandavarman Sanskrit became the language of the Pallava 
inscriptioiis. It seems that the kingdom in Borneo was founded 
in or about the time of Vijaya Skandavarman, who firmly got 
established at KancM and had a long and prosperous reign. 
The sacrifices of the orthodox Pallava type, and no performance 
of an asvamedha, and the name-ending in imitation of the 
Pallava designation, would lead us to infer not a peaceful local 
venture of an individual, but an undertaking directed by the 
Pallava emperor or under his segis. 

Similar is the case of the Hindu kingdom of J a v a . The 
earliest inscriptions in the island are ofPurnavarman, and 
they are in Sanskrit. They have been edited by Dr, Vogel in 
OudheidkuTidigen Deiemt in Nederlandsch-Indie, Deal I, 1925, 
pp. 15-35 (with plates) under the title The Earliest Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Java They are four in number and are ail in 
the western part of Java, in the province of Batavia, inscribed 
on rocks. The Chi-Arut5n (spelt ' also Tiaroeten or ®teun) 
inscription is a dedication of two foot-marks (padadmya) 
evidently as a memorial to- the dead king. The capital of the - 
king is called Taruma-Nagara. It -reads: 

(1) vikkrantasyavanipateh, 

1 The script shotild be compared with the inscriptions of Mayuraiar- 
man on istone discussed above {pp. 167, 221). 
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(2) ^rimatah Pumnavarmanah, 

(3) Tarumanagarendrasya, 

(4) Vishnoriva padadvayam. 

A simUar record in Sragdhara with foot-prints is at Jambu, 
in the middle of a stream near a confluence, which is rightly 
explained by Dr. Vogel as the cremation place of the king. 
There the inscription mentions the king as having flourished 
before (pum) at Taruma. The Chi-Aruton Inscription is in my 
opinion a similar funeral memorial, probably at the place of his 
Kraddha. The Jambu foot-prints are called pcidcivitnba-dvciya'in, 
which reminds us of the custom still living amongst the Bengal 
Hindus of taking actual foot-prints of a dead elder before 
cremation. The third inscription is (at Kgbon Kopi) to com- 
memorate a favourite elephant of the king which bore the name 
JayavUah. Evidently on its death the memorial was given by 
the king, like the memorials to noted or favourite horses in the 
Mughal times. The fourth record is at Tugu (BSkasih). It is 
in five^ stanzas of anushtubh. It registers the excavation or 
deepening of two streams, one (nadi) called Ghandrabhaga 
which had been ‘ dug ’ first by the Guru, father of king Puriia- 

varman. This ancestor is called r a j a d h i r a j a ; 

(1) pura rajadhirajena Gurunapma-bahuna, khata khvatam 
purim prapya 

(2) CJiandrabhagarnnavam yayau [| 

The Bdjadhirdja had excavated the stream and brought it 
to the capital and thence it (the Ghandrabhaga) reached the 
ocean. The other stream was cut by King Purnavarman in the 
22nd year of his reign. Its name was Gomati. To a length 
of 6,126 bows (dAaraijs), i.e. either 7 or 12 miles (Vogel, p 33) it 

was cut or deepened (khata) in 21 days (dinais siddhaikavinsa- 
toJ)-from the 8th Krishna Phaiguna to the 13th ^ukla 
Chaitra (i.e. m arrmrOa system). This stream had destroyed 
the campmg-ground (Sibirdvmim) of the king’s grandfather, a 
rjiarsht (royal sage). The king made a gift of one thousand 
e to Brahmanas on the completion of the work. The 
mscription bears the mark of a, tridaia on its top. 

The scnpt of the three inscriptions is exactly Pallava. 
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while tbat of CM-Arutdii is Vakatakan. The inscriptions have 
been exeented with great skill, showing a practised hand in 
writing and a practised chisel familiar with Sanskrit lettering. 
In other words, they are the workmanship of Hindus. This 
remark equally applies to the Koetei Inscriptions and the 
Champa Inscriptions. Intimate affinity is noticed in the 
scripts of Bhadravarman (Champa), Mhiavarman (Borneo), 
and Puma varman (Java). They are all within a century or 
so amongst themselves. The system of amanta year-reckoning 
is South-Indian. 

The title of Purnavarmana’s father, rajadkiraja, is compar- 
able with the identical Gupta title and the Gaiiga title of 
Mahddhirdja. It is certain that the family of J ava was Saiva and 
had come into existence in the Pallava time, and that it knew 
the influence of the Guptas which is indicated by the title of 
the king’s father and the Vakataka script at Chi-Arut5n which 
is aocompanied with a shell writing — an essentially northern 
writing— between the big toes of the foot-prints. Taking the 
date of the inscription c. 450 a.b, as suggested by Dr. Vogel, 
the time of the grandfather of Purnavarman will be about 
375 A.B., and the time of the foundation of the family about 
the same as that of the Borneo dynasty of Asvavarman. The 
names of northern rivers (Chandrabhaga, Gomati) should not be 
a matter of surprise, as the Pallavas themselves were northerners 
and their whole court and subordinate rulers were northerners. 

Hindu Colonial States in the Archipelago and Further India 
were thus established facts in the Vakataka-Pallava period, and 
they seem to have been connected politically with the Mother- 
Country. With the advent of Samudra Gupta as the Indian 
Emperor having stepped into the shoes of the Vakataka 
Emperor, those colonies in Insulindia and Further India — 
as an already organized system — transfer and render their 
allegiance to the Gupta Emperor, who notes the easy fact. 

The evidence of the Guptan influence has been already 
noticed. The reference to Vishnu (Vikranta) at CM-Aruton is 
probably another index of the new influence of the Gupi^s. 
We know the description of Sumatra from FaHien who found 
it almost a completely orthodox Hindu land like Guptan India. 
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Insulindia was thus fully connected with the political and 
cultural changes in the maindand. 

Champa was probably the earliest colony, it being a key to 
the Chinese trade and the point from which the islands of Java 
and Borneo were easily accessible. The great naval activity 
and attainment in navigation by the Hindus in the Par Eastern 
Seas are attested by the Champa history in Chinese, by PaHien, 
and Champa inscriptions which mention her naval wars. The 
trade of the Far East seems to have been in the possession and 
control of Andhra, Kalihga, and Bengal (from where the 
Mahdndvika, the great sea-captain, Buddhagupta [from Balctam- 
nttiJcd, Rakta-mati in Bengal] marked an inscription in Malay 
before 400 A.D.)J 

The Vayu Parana gives a full description of Simhapura, a 
capital in Further India, evidently in Malaya. It notes the 
fact of islets of very small dimensions and mentions their 
groups (amdvlpas) as attached to bigger islands. Its detailed 
knowledge of the islands proves the intimate connexion of the 
Insulindia with Samudra Gupta’s India, which is borne out by 
his own inscription and the inscriptions noted above. 


1 Vogel, Yupa Inscriptions of K. Mulavarman, p. 185. 



IV.— Report of Anthropological Work in 1931- 
32 : Some Interesting Aspects of Orissan 
Ethnology. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chaudra Roy, M.A., B.L., MX*C, 

During the year I made several tours for Anthropological 
investigation among the tribes and castes of Chota-Nagpnr 
Districts and the Orissa States, and among the Korwas and 
Kharias of the Jashpnr State in the Central Provinces, 
and the Musahars of the Patna District. I also visited the 
Ajanta Caves in the Mzam’s Dominions and attended the 
First session of the Historical Congress at Bombay and 
presided over its ethnological section. 

The Sociology of Orissa presents points of particular 
interest to the ethnologist. As regards the important 
aboriginal tribes whose ethnology I have been particularly 
investigating, separate monographs are under preparation. 

I shall here briefly refer to a few interesting points re- 
lating to the sociology of the Hindu castes of Orissa which 
incidentally came to my notice in the course of my investi- 
gations among the aboriginal tribes. The following notes do 
not pretend to be either exhaustive or of general application. 

I shall begin with a classified ■ list of’ the castes and tribes of 
OrissS. 

Like Hindus in other' parts of India, the Opiya Hindus 
are divided primarily into . four broad divisions of (i) 
Brdhmaims, (2) Kahainym^ (3) Vai4yas^ and (4) 
and the Sfidms, in their turn, may be further subdivided into 
(a) Clean SMras, .and (b) Unclean ^udraa. Besides these 
Hindu castes, there is, in Orissa, particularly in the States attach- 
ed to it, a large number of pure aboriginal tribes of whom some 
are Hinduized or semi- Hinduked -.and others still stand out- 
side the pale of Hinduism,; although Hindu influence has 
more or less infiltrated even, into those commumties. 
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In the Bengal Census Report of 1901, Mr. (now Sir 


Edward) Gait grouped the Hindu castes of Orissa, in the 
order of social precedence as follows : — 

Group I. — 

Branihans. 

1 1, Shasan Bramhans 

2. Panda or Deulia Bramhans 

3. Mastan Bramhans 

Group 11, — 

Castes of Twice - 
born Rank. 
(Dwija,) 

. 

1. Khatri 4. lihandait 6. Baita 

2. Rajput 5. Vayya, Gan- 7. Baru 

3. Karan dha-Baniya (Sarua ?). 

Group IIL — 

Clean-6udras (i.e. 
Sudras from 

whose hands the 
higher castes may 
take water and 
pakhi food.) 

Sub-Group (a) Sub-Group (b) 

1. Chasa 1. Guria 6. Gaura 

2. Mali 2. Barhi 6. Patra 

3. RSju 3. Kandra 7. Darji 

4. Sudha 4. Kamar 8. Bhandari. 

Group JF. — 

Unelean-^udras 
(i.e. Sudras whose 
touch does not 
defile but from 
whose hands 

higher castes may 
not take water). 

1. Chitrakar 6. Thathari 11. Gola 

2. Khitiban^i 7. Kharura 12. Dogra 

3. Sonari 8. Kachra 13. Kanta- 

4. Sankhari 9. Tanti budiya 

6. Kansari 10. Thoria 14. Tulabhina. 

(Kera) 


Group V.- 1 TeM 

. , 2. Kumhar 

f .. fl, 3- Rarhi 

touch defiles. 


Group FJ.- 


Suh-Qroup (a) 


5. Kewat 

6. Kaibartha 

7. Kartia 

8. Khodal 


Sub-Group (6) 


9. Bliat 

10. Jyotish 

11. Jogi 

12 . Bmdi 

(Sunri), 


drink spirits. 


1. Dhoba 6. Girigiria 

2. Bauri 7. Khatia 

3. Taula 8. Sanai 

4. Ghnsuria 9. Nniia 

5. Gokha 


Sub-Group (c) 

1. Ahir 
(Gawar) 

2. Kela 

3. Kandra. 
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Group VII,— - 

Beef- eaters , and | 
Scavengers. 

1. Mahuria 3. Pan 

2. pom 4. Hari. 

Group VI 12, . 

1. Shagirdpesha (or Sagarpesha). 


2. CMiattarkhias 

Ontcaste or 

3. Chokars (or offspring of prostitutes). 

Mixed Groups. ; 



Sir Edward Gait’s grouping of Orissa castes according 
to caste precedence, had, as we are told in Ms Census Beporty 
* received the unanimous approval of the caste committees who 
reported on the subject’. (Bengal Census Beport, 1901, pp. 

The aboriginal tribes of the Orissa States (and there appear 
to be no additional aboriginal tribes in the British Districts of 
Orissa) are classified in the order of their social precedence in the 
Bengal Census Beport of 1901 (Appendix VIII, p. Ixii) as 
follows : — 

Group L — 1. Bdthuri, 2. Bhmyd, 3. Bhmnij, 4. Dharua, 
5, Goud, 6. Kandh, 7. Khdria, 8 . Kdl^ 9. Mu^dd, 10. 
Ordon^ 11. Savar, 12. Sahar, 13. Sa^itdh 

(Of this group it is noted that ' Within the group, 
they may be all taken as of equal rank. All these 
tribes are influentially connected with land in some 
place or other, and still hold high rank where they 
are strong in numbers ’.) 

Group I L — 1. KMira^ 2, Nahurai 3. 4. Ghantra, 5. 

Gondra, 6. Malhar, 7. Tamdria. 

(Of this group it is noted that they have the 
. ' position of artisans in Hindu Society and that these 
are all artisans and as such may be taken as of 
equal rank’,) 

■ Group III, — 1. Jhora^ 2. Girgiria, 3- Baurij 4. Ghani^ 5. 
Ghdsi, 

, '(Of'tMs group it is noted that they have the 'posi- 
tion' of fishermen in -Hindu Society’, as 'all these 
castes catch fish ’.) 
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Group IF.— 1. Juang, 2. Patua,^ 3. Kela* 

(Of these tribes it is noted that they are ‘wander- 
ing tribes without any fixed habitation and living 
chiefly on jungle produce ’ and that their ‘ savage 
condition and want of influence ’ make their position 
so low in the group.) 

Group F. — PAN — (It is noted that this caste ‘ follows the 
most degrading occupation of skinning dead animals 
and takes beef’.) 

This classification would appear to be, on the whole, 
correct, although a few of these originally aboriginal tribes are 
now classed among Hindu castes. 

I shall in the present paper note a few interesting points 
about certain Hindu castes which I incidentally jotted down 
while investigating the ethnology of the aboriginal tribes of the 
Orissa States. 

Dasani Brahmanas are reputed to be the descendants 
of the one thousand Bramhans who had been brought by Yayati 
Kesarl^ King of Orissa (474 to 526 a,i>.) from Kanouj to 
perform a Yajna (sacrificial rite) at the DasdSvamedha-gMt at 
Jajptir. The name ‘ 8dsanl ’ is derived from the fact that their 
ancestors received Gasans or copperplate grants of villages from 
the Raja. They have several or clan names, such as 

Bharadvdja, Pardsara, Kautsa, Atreya, Gautama, Kaup^dinya, 
Vasistha, Jdmadagni. Among other or clan names of 
Utkala Brahmanas may be mentioned KdSyapa, Krishndtreya., 
Gargiyaso, Bdchhasa, Lohitydna, Mudgala, Dallabhya, Saunilya,... 
BMrgava, Vatsa or Vatsasa, Agastya, Maitrdyay^a, and ^dr^ilya* 

All their gotra names are derived from those of Vedic Rishis 
or sages whose names they bear. But it is interesting to note 
that the gotra names of most Onya Brahmanas are also identified 
by them with the local names of some birds or beasts or other 
natural objects. Thus, Bharadvdja is spoken of as the name of 
the Blue Jay bird, Pardsara as the name for the pigeon, 
Gdrgiyasa and Saunilya are also identified with different birds, 

1 It appears that * Patna ’ (leaf- wearer) is another name (applied 
by the Hindus) for the Jurng tribe, and ‘ Sahar ’ is a variant of the tribal 
name ‘ Sawar *. 
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Kdiyapa is taken to stand for ' Kachchhapa ’ or the tortoise, 
*Bmhhasa^ iox ‘ BmhM^ or a calf, Gautama for a cow, 
Krishy^Mtreya for the black deer, PardSam for a pigmin, LaMt- 
ydna for the Mudgala for a ring, Dallabhya for the 

monkey, KauSika for the owl, BMrgava iot a species of tree, 
Eauf^dinya or Kowninnya tot the deev^ Agastya for a pot, 
Maitreya for the frog, and Sd'^ilya for the bull. 

And with regard to these birds or beasts or natural objects 
most Oriya Brahmanas of the respective clans observe restric- 
tions of the nature of totemistic taboos. 

As an explanation of the identification of the gotra names 
with eponymous Rishis as well as with certain animals and 
birds, the following story is sometimes related : — Daksha 
Prajdpati, the father-in-law of &va, held a great Yajna ot 
sacrificial ceremony to which he invited all the Rshis except 
his daughter Sati or Parvati and his son-in-law ^iva. Siva, on 
being pressed by his wife Sati to permit her to go to her 
father, at last relented and let her go. But on going to her 
father, Sat! was so mortified by the abuses and taunts hurled 
by her father at her husband that out of indignation and 
sorrow, she threw herself into the burning Homa flames and 
expired. When ^iva heard this he was so incensed that he 
rushed to the scene of Sati’s self-immolation and in his wrath 
hurled his trident all around him, and the Rshis fled in 
dismay from the Yajna in the disguise of diflerent beasts and 
birds. And this is why the Oriya Brahmanas now reverence 
those beasts and birds and observe taboos and other rules 
generally associated with totemism, 

Risiey referred to this in the following passage in the first 
volume of his Tribes and Castes of Bengal (p. 161): — '"I may 
draw attention to the remarkable fact that among the Brah- 
manas of this part of the country (Orissa) unquestionable 
traces may be found of a survival of the totemistic beliefs 
which are common among the Bravidian and semi-Bravidian 
groups. Thus the Brahmanas of the Bdtsma gotra revere the 
calf as their original ancestor; the Bharadpdja claim descent 
not from the Vedic Rshi but from a bird bearing the same 
name ; the Atreya are the o,ffspring of a deer, and will not eat 
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that animal or sit tipon its hide ; the Kmichhasa trace their 
lineage to a tortoise ; and the commemorate their 

descent from a tiger by refusing to sit upon a tiger skin. No 
attempt can be made here to account for the prevalence of 
these superstitions. They may be a survival of ancient Aryan 
totemism ; they may be due to the adoption by the immigrant 
Brahmanas of Dravidian beliefs and observances ; or, lastly, 
they may show that the Brahmanas of Orissa are themselves 
Dravidians or have undergone a considerable infusion of 
Dravidian blood/’ 

It is, however, not permissible to draw any ethnic in- 
ferences from such stray cultural coincidences or cultural loans. 

Borrowing of cultural elements by communities of a higher 
culture from those of some neighbouring communities of lower 
culture and different ethnic origin is a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence which we find in almost every part of India. More- 
over, it may be noted that in the Rigveda we meet with such 
names of families or clans as Matsya (fish), Gautama (ox), Vatsya 
(calf), SunaTca (dog), Kausika (owl), and Maiiduka (frog). The 
father of Samvarana (the ancestor of the Kuril clan) is called 
a riksa or bear.^ 

As regards the Mastan Brahmanas, whose status in Orissa 
appears to resemble closely that of the Bhiiinhar Brahmanas in 
Bihar, the following tradition is related by some Oriyas, but it 
is repudiated by the Mastan Brahmanas themselves : — Maharaja 
Furushottama Deva (1478-1497 a.d.) of Puri was over-lord of 
the principality of Kanchi on the river Cavery. He was to wed 
Padmavati, the daughter of his Feudatory, the King of Kanchi- 
Cavery. Padmavati was actually brought to Puri by her father 
to celebrate her marriage. But when he saw Maharaja Puru- 
shottama Deva sweeping with his own hands the floors of the 
Jagannatha Temple, he felt shocked and changed his mind 
and declared he would not marry his daughter to a person 
who sweeps with his own hands, and returned to his own 
country with his daughter. Thereupon Maharaja Purushottama 
attacked Kanchi-Cavery, defeated its ruler, captured Padma- 
vati and retraced his way homewards. While encamping on 

2 Vid^, A. A, Msedoueli’s X^edic Mythology^ p. 153, 
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the banks of the Godavari, the King of Kanohl-Cavery suddenly 
appeared and attacked his troops. Finding no efiectual means 
of resistance against this surprise attack, Purushottama Deva 
made all his soldiers (some of whom were real Kshatriya 
Khandaits and some drawn from other fighting castes) put on 
the sacred thread and marshalled them along with a long 
line of cows in front of the KanoM-GiTCry troops. The 
Kanchi-Cavery King, who was a pious Hindu, finding himself 
thus opposed to cows and (as he supposed) Brahmanas gave up ail 
attempts at rescuing his daughter. This is one of several 
traditions, sometimes reported, about the origin of the Brahmana 
rank of the Mdstan Brahmanas. Another tradition among the 
Mdsidn Brahmanas is that they are descended of Balarama, 
brother of Sri Krishna. They therefore describe themselves as 
Balarama gotrl Brahmanas. This mythical origin is obviously 
meant as an explanation of their taking to the un-Bramhanical 
occupation of agriculture. A third tradition asserts that the 
Mdstdns were first called ‘ Brahmanas ’ by a Raja of Orissa who 
wanted to deceive the Subadar of the Emperor of Delhi into 
the belief that his lands were mostly held by Brahmanas and were 
therefore rent-free. And a fourth tradition asserts that the 
Mdstdns were originally an agricultural caste and that during 
the great struggle for supremacy between the Buddhists and 
the Brahmanas, the Brahmanas represented them to be their 
own caste-fellows in order to show their superiority in number 
over the Buddhists. These traditions may, for aught we know, 
have little or no historical value. 

. As for the Dmala Brahmanas or Pandas they are not, I 
am told, entitled to namashdm for bowing salutation) from 
' Brahmanas, nor will a Bdsana Brahmana eat cooked 
food at the: hands .of such a Bramhan. Sir Edward Gait 
siig.ge3ts that their ancestors might have been Buddhist priests 
or the representatives of the earlier Brahmana settlers who mixed 
more freely with the people of the country than those w^ho 
came later 

, These Pu'^dds or Demla or Deulm Brahmanas would appear 
to have been the original priestly class of Orissa w^ho officiated 
and still officiate as priests at. the temples. It may be noted 
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that whereas the ^daana Brahmanas have such distinctive 
surnames as Misra, MaMpdtra, Baut, TripdtM, Satpati, Sdrdngi, 
Nanda, Tewdri, and Hotd, most of the surnames of Mdstdn 
Brahmanas, such as Sendpati, Sdhu, Mahdnti, Padhdn, and 
Santrd, are common to them and to some other castes lower 
in the caste hierarchy. 

Turning from the Brahmanas to the next class of Hindu 
castes, we find that the Kshatriyas are divided into at least 
three clans or gotras^ namely, Kdiydpa, Odrga, and Bdtsasa; 
and the Karayis or writer caste have such gotra names as 
Bharadvdja, Pardsara, Ndgasa, and Sanhhasa, And, like the 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas of the Kdsyapa gotra observe, with 
regard to the tortoise (Eachchhapa), those of the Gdrga gotra with 
regard to the Odrgi bird, and those of the Bdtsasa gotra with 
regard to the calf (vatsa) or cow, the same taboos and customs 
and entertain the same feelings of reverence or religious respect 
as most Oriya Brahmans too do in respect of the birds or beasts 
which have now come to be somehow associated with their 
eponymous gotra names. 

As regards the Daita or Daitapati Brahmanas, the very 
name Daita appears to be a corruption of Daitya, probably an 
ancient Hindu name for the Indian aborigines generally or 
a section of them. Tradition traces their descent to an abori- 
ginal Savara, named Basu Savara, who is said to have first 
found the Hindu god Sri Krishna or Visnu in the jungles of 
Nilachala near Puri on the site of the present Jagarnath 
Temple and secretly worshipped him in the form of a blue 
stone image. It is worth noting that the aboriginal Kharias 
of the Simli Pal HiUs of the Mayurbhanj State, as I found, 
claim descent from the said Basu Savara. 

The Karans (who appear to be the Oriya analogues of the 
Kdyasthas of Bengal and Upper India) also appear to attach 
a double significance to their gotra names. Thus the Karans 
of the Bharadwdj gotra, whose eponym is the Rishi of that 
name, are to observe or at one time observed with regard to the 
blue Jay, those of the Pardiara gotra (whose eponym is Pardsara 
Rishi) with regard to the pigeon, those of the Ndgasa gotra 
(who have Nagasa Rishi for their eponym) with regard to 
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the cobra (Ndga), and those of the Sanhhasa gotra (who have 
for their eponym a Rishi of that name) with regard to the 
Eomh-shell {^ankha)y certain taboos and customs similar to 
those observed by totemistic communities with regard to their 
respective totems. Thus, the Karans of the Ndgasa gotra, it 
is said, refrain or used to refrain from beating, killing or other- 
wise ill-treating the cobra. It is even said that for the worship 
of his tutelary dBity (Isfa-Devata) who is named A7ia7ita (the 
king of snakes) a man of the Ndgasa gotra is required to use 
some earth from an ant-hill which is a favourite dwelling of 
the cobra. These taboos are now more ■ or less disregarded. 

It appears reasonable to infer that culture contact may be 
mainly responsible for such a custom among these higher Hindu 
castes of Orissa, as it has been responsible for other cultural 
loans among other peoples in India and elsewhere. 

Turning to the third division of Hindu castes, the Sat 
Sudras' or ‘clean Madras’ we find that the great agri- 
cultural caste of C%osa (Chasa) lor example, has such gotra names 
as Gajasa (the elephant,) Ndgasa (the cobra), Kasyapa, and Sdh 
Eishi. The elephant, the cobra, the tortoise, and sal fish may 
not be beaten, killed or otherwise ill-treated hj men of their 
respective gotras. Some, it is said, bow to them when they see 
them, and make offerings to them of dtap (sun-dried) rice and 
water mixed with turmeric, for they are regarded as their res- 
pective tutelanes (Ista-Devatd). It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Chasds or Koliha Chasda have also a 
number of hvdds or subdivisions designated by such titles as 
^ 8hdhu\ ‘ Paridd\ * Md§hi\ ^ BeMrd% " Biswal\ *N5ik\ 
^8wdni\ and ^Pdtra*. Each of these subdivisions is further 
subdivided into two ■ or more of the gotras or elans named 
above, ' 

Similarly, the pastoral Gour caste in each of its different 
sections such as Gopapuria, Mathurdpuria, Mc^adM, Dumal, 
etc. have such pofra-names as, the Ndgasa (cobra), Bdghasa 
(the tiger), KacJwhhapa (the tortoise), Bhaddlia (a kind of bird 
and also a tree), and Sdnrh (the ox).' As among totemic 
communities, a Gour may not ill-treat, beat, kill or show any 
disrespect to Ms gotra or clan- totem. An additional point of A 
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interest in their totemism is that on the occasion of a marriage 
of a Gonr of the Nagasa clan, a handful of earth is said to be 
taken from an ant-hill (which is a favourite haunt of the cobra) 
and used for the worship of the family tutelary (Lsta-Devatd)^ 
So also on a similar occasion and for the same purpose a Gour 
of the Kachchhapa or Tortoise clan is said to take a handful of 
earth from a pond (which is, or is supposed to be, the abode of 
the tortoise), a Gour of the Baghasa or Tiger clan is said to 
take earth from a forest which is the home of the tiger, a Gour 
of the Sanrh or Ox clan is said to take earth preferably from a 
spot which oxen dig with their horns, and a Gour of the 
Bhaddlia clan is said to take earth from under a Bhaddlia 
tree. 

With regard to the Gour caste it is interesting to note 
that although each section of the caste is divided into several 
clans as noted above, there is no bar against marriage within 
the clan, the only recognized restrictions to marriage being the 
bar against direct relations within three degrees both on the 
father’s side and on the mother’s side . Similarly although the 
Sudha caste owns two clan names, namely, Nagasa (the cobra) 
and Kachchhapa (the tortoise), identity of clan is no bar to 
marriage, but only near blood-relationship is. 

Some of the clean Sudra tribes have only one clan name. 
Thus, the Moira or Quria (i.e. sweetmeat-maker) caste in some of 
the Orissa States has, so far as I have been able to find out, only 
one clan name, namely, Nagasa or the Cobra ; and the Tdnti or 
weaver caste, two, has generally one, namely, Ad%sa (lit., the 
original Deity, also named as Adimdtd or Durgd) for their clan 
name. But in some pai'ts, such as in the Bonai State, I have 
found the Gurids recognizing a few other gotra names such as 
Kdsyapa, Madhukula, Biiid Ambasisa, These are probably later 
loan-names of gotras borrowed from the Brahmanas. As a matter 
of fact, in the States of Orissa I have found that several 
of the i^udra castes (such as the Lohdr or Nuhdm caste) 
recognize only one gotra or clan name, namely, the Nagasa or 
Cobra; and necessarily the clan, which is co -extensive with 
the caste, is endogamous, and the clan name has no concern 
with marriage regulations. In such castes the only bar to 
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marriage is direct blood-relatioiisli.ip 'both on the paternal 
aad OE the ]Qiater.nal side up to a few ■ generatioBs, .generally 
three or five.. 

Coming lower down the social scale we find that many Budra 
castes and semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribes, again, though recog- 
nizing more than one clan division, generally permit marriage 
w^ithin the same clan, but interdict marriage within the same 
family designation or Hudd, knowm also as Samjnd, or within 
families having the same title known as Padavl or Padit. Even 
the Jyotish (Astrologer) caste appears to have such clan names 
as Ndgasa (the cobra), Pipalasa (the pipal tree), Kdiyaqia ot 
KachdiJiaiya (tortoise), and Bharadvdja (the Blue Jay). They 
have also smhjnds or family titles, such as Ndhak or Ndyak, 
Pdtra^ Das. Besides these there are titles given by the local 
Rajas who are both territorial Chiefs and social heads. Such 
titles are Parichhd, MaJidpdtra, Sendpati^ Mahdrdyia^ Behdrdy 
Pdifpigrdhi, KharsudM, and Amin. In many families these too 
have come to be family designations. The real exogamous limit 
in such castes is now not the gotra or clan but the sampnd or 
family designation. Thus a Das may not marry a Dds, or a 
Pdtra may not marry a Pdtra, although their gotra names may 
be different, whereas a man may marry a woman of his own 
gotra provided their family designations are different. 

In some castes the samjnds and the gotras constitute a 
medley. Thus, the Teli caste has such samjnds as BeMra, Dds^ 
8Mhu, and Khmim.- The Behdrd and Skdhu sections have 
Ndgasa or the Cobra for their totem, the Dd>s section has 
Bhaddlia for their totem, and the Khutid section has * Bdghasa * 
or the tiger for their totem. Now, a ■ Behdrd cannot marry 
a Behdrd but may marry a Shdhu although of the same gotra. j 
but a Shdhu may marry .-.a Shdhu or at least has been found to 
do so without protest. But, in any case, there can be no 
marriage where there is direct blood-relationship within three 
generations, either on the father’s or on the mother’s side of 
either party. 

One exception to; this, rule the custom of Bhdnjd-ddn or 
the bestowal of one.’s. daughter in marriage to his sister’s son 
(bhdhjd) which is in vogue, in some Oriya castes and tribes. 
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The castes which practise this custom regard it as the 
most desirable and honourable form of marriage. In the 
BMnja-dan form of marriage (which is really a form of cross- 
cousin marriage) the maternal uncle not only gives his daughter 
in marriage to his sister’s son but generally also bears all the ex- 
penses of the marriage ceremonies and marriage-feast, and does 
not accept anything either in the form of bride-price or otherwise 
from the bridegroom or his people. It may be noted, however, 
that the other form of cross-cousin marriage, namely, the 
marriage of a man’s son with his sister’s daughter is not permis- 
sible. Another custom worthy of note in this connection is that 
among Oriya communities where Bhdnjd-dan is practised, the 
bhdnjd (sister’s son) and bh&nji (sister’s daughter) are held in 
especial ceremonial regard. Neither the maternal uncle nor his 
wife wUl permit the bhanjd or the bUnji to take jutha or the 
leavings of food from their own plates, nor will they even sit 
close to their bhdnjd, and bJmnji when taking their meals 
together lest their jutha (or particles of food from their plates) 
touch their bhanjd or bhdnji’s plate. 

To return to the social divisions of Oriya castes and tribes. 
We have so far noticed that the Oriya Hindu castes have,' 
besides the Brahmanical gotra names (and, in the case of some of 
the higher castes also Pravam names), totemistic clan names and 
practices, as well as certain famUy-titles or Samjnds indicative 
of social rank. Each clan has also its own elan tutelary or 
Ista-D&vatd. 


Besides these distinctive labels by which different sections 
of each_ca8te and tribe are marked out from one another we 
findm Orissa another system of distinctive insignia of each 
different caste and tribe. This is called the Santak. This word 
would appear to be a corruption by metathesis of the Sanskrit 
word Mete or ‘ 8Mketika\ meaning ‘sign’ or ‘symbol’, 
pother, but less probable, derivation noted in the Census 
eport of 1901, is from the Oriya word ‘ Santha’ (meaning 
lesson ’) ‘ which might formerly have meant writing ’. 

It may be noted that the Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa though 
literate, did not formerly put their signatures to any docu- 
ment but had their Santaks or sign-manuals inscribed on them. 
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Tlius the Chiefs of Ma3mrbhahja, Keoiijhar, Baspaila, and Band 
States lia¥e each the figure of a peacock for their Santak ; the 
Chief of Dheukanal uses the drawing of mlnuketana '—& fish 
and a flag — for Ms Santak, the Chief of Bonai uses that of a 
Kaiamba (Naudea PawifoUa) flower, the Chief of Narsingpur 
uses that of a scorpion, and the Chief of Kalahandi that of the 
Cobra as Ms Santak or sign-manuaL 

Whereas in most other parts of India, illiterate , persons 
affix in lieu of' signature a mark in the shape of either a 
dash or a cross or a circle or some other mark common to the 
illiterate of all castes and tribes in that particular ProFince or 
District, we find in Orissa almost every caste and tribe 
having its own distinctive Santak generally indicative of the 
special occupation of the community, and, in the case of the 
illiterate, these Santak marks are drawn and affixed to docu- 
ments as substitutes for signatures. 

Thus the priestly caste of Brahmanas has the Kuiabatn 
(ring made of the sacred Knsa grass which must be worn by the 
priest at certain religious ceremonies) and the military castes of 
the Khanddit, the Edjput, and the Kheiri have the dagger' (kdidri) 
for their respective Santahs ; some Kha'^pidits also use the sword 
{Kha^ld, Samph) or the bow {lir), or the bow and arrow 
{dhmmrbdn), and some have now adopted the Lekhan or stylo, 
for their 

The trading castes of Baniyd (trader), Oandhavanik (spice- 
seller), and Sondri (goldsmith) have the scales or nitti for their 
Santak and the Kddird (glass- bangle -seller) has the Nardju 
or the weighing beam and scale with a single pan, and the 
Kansari (brazier) has the weighing yard or balance as their 
respective Santaks .^ ' The Karan), or writer caste of Orissa has the 
iron stylo (lehhan) for its Santak. The religious-minded Vaish- 
7}ava has the finger-bead {kara-mdld) and sometimes the Asahdri 
(the peculiar stick med hj a Vaish^ava) for his Saiitah The 
Barhi or carpenter has the hammer (mugur) for his Santak, the 
agriculturist Chasd has the harrow (mahi) for his Santak ; the 
cultivating Gold has the damplM or packing-needle for his Santak ; 
the painter or GMiraMra casta has the painting brush (iuli) for 
its Santak; the tailor casfe'v'or' the Darji has the scissors 
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(haturi or hainchi) for its Smtah; the pastoral and milkman 
Gour caste has the goad-stick {Tutun) or the rope with which 
a cow’s hindlegs are tied during milking (chheda) and also the 
milk-chumer (Mw) for its Santalcs; the Patra who sells silk- 
cloth has for his Santah the PatranJcura or Patscuna which is 
an iron hook for weaving ties and stringing necklaces ; the 
village-schoolmaster caste of KUtibania has both the chalk 
(kkan)^and the cane (gouri-bet) for its Santaks-, the potter or 
KumMr has the potter’s wheel {chak) for his Santak-, the 
<^na or sweetmeat-maker and vendor has for his 8antaka-%he 
CMlu or wooden-ladle as also the jhumka or iron-ring which 
has a number of smaller rings inserted into it to make a 
jmghng sound to attract customers ; the Jyotish or astrologer 
caste has for its Santak the palm-leaf Panji or almanac which 
the Jyotish carries in his arm-pit; the begging caste of Joqi 
has a bottle-goured bowl (tMla) for its Santak; the Kmnar or 
blacksmith has the hammer {Mturi) for bis Santak; the pro- 
fessional musician caste of MaMria has the musical 
instrument caUed maMri for its Santak; the RarU whose 
profession is to parch rice into chira and sell it has for his 
Santak the Dhenki.muv4a or the hammer-end of the rice- 
^under ; and the Teli who grows turmeric has the turmeric 
bulb {haldz-muv4a) for his Santak. 

Of fie so-eafled depressed castes, the MMti or cobbler 

tote: the Pd» who Is a professional drommor has to 
raytok for his Santak and in Angnl also the 

shwl f”-? ’ »"<* W has the weaving 

tetle («,te or nob) for its SanM-, to Hari who is by 

oceupata both a sweeper and village m^ioian has for hil 

the ftw?-’ ’’“'“‘•■“‘“8 OtijS OMmo-r has for his Santoh 

S Zs^'b b' ^ '■■‘-too.basketf and 

DuL ‘»»l>oo-enttog knife (tti) for his Santal; the 

tofhi. “ '“bo'l-Pliteg has 

for hi. Samak. the are (Kvrtm) and also to Y-shaned 

wooden ternment oaBed porHfc. which is need In washfog 
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clothes;, the Gokha fishermen has the fishing spears known. as 
Tenta and Oagar as , his Santahs ; the Tiigar fisherman, has the 
fish-trap (bdjdkdthi) for his Santah ; the fishing castes of Tigar, 
BagJimti, and Gokha also use the fish-trap known as salm for 
their respectiTC Santahs ; the fishing caste of Kewat has for its 
Santah the saringd which is a shuttle for weaving fishing-nets 
and in some places also the Bentwd which is a wooden vessel 
used in washing boats; the Bhanddri or barber has, the nail- 
■pshier ' (nakurani) and in 8ome,cases the Daf|?a^a. or looking- 
glass for his Santaks ; the bird-catching Kela has for his Santah 
the gummed rod known as nal-kdthi used in catching birds; 
the Tdnti has the shuttle {kanda-kathi) for his Santah ; the 
Kdndrd who is generally employed as a village Chowkidar and 
a day-labourer and is probably a semi-aboriginal has the arrow 
(kha^da) as well as the stick (bdri) for his Santaks ; the GMsi 
field-labourer has the scythe (id) for his Santah; the Gold 
has the ddmphd or packing-needle for his Santah; the NuKd 
sea-fisherman has the ahilld or oar for Ms Santak ; the 
Tuld-bhind or cotton-carder has the bMnd-kdfhi or the carding 
bow for Ms Santah ; the toddy-drawing Siydl has the kdiha-bdri 
for his Santah ; the wandering Keld has for Ms Santah either 
the Peri or a bamboo-box in which snakes are kept or the 
wind instrument called nageswar or a mattock or a 

nala or bamboo-tube for catching fish. 

The females of ail castes, both Hindus and Musalmans, 
generally use the bracelet {Kahka^pd) for their Santak* Some low 
class Hindu females have also the mudi or finger-ring for their 
Santah. Some Ketmt women in the Puri District have for their 
Santak either a kind of broom used in frying rice (Bhajubhaji 
Kharika) or the pedal for cleansing rice {Ch%T(^-Mmtd dhehki)* 
A ¥m§'^ava female uses the , finger-bead or kara-mdld for her 
Santak., It is also interesting to note that the Oriyi Musalman 
generally ' uses the dagger {kdtdri} for his Santak. These 
Musalmans, it may be noted, trace their descent to the Pathan 
soldiers who came to the country in the army of the Musalman 
invaders a few centuries ago, and still call themselves Pathans. 

It is interesting to note that some castes, particularly the 
artisan castes, actually pay divine honours to the tool or 
weapon which constitutes their respective Santaks. 
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The affixing of the Santak mark to a document is deemed to 
be as binding as a special oath or swearing by one’s occupation. 

Turning, last of all, to the aboriginal tribes of Orissa, we 
find that, just as among the Brahmanioal castes eponymous 
gotras now exist in conjunction with totemic clan names, so too 
some of these tribes have in conjunction with, and partly in 
supersession of, the older social totemic clan divisions, have now 
come to recognize other modes of differentiation of social groups 
evidently under the influence of their Hindu neighbours and 
Hindu Rajas. Such a borrowed social division is that into samjna 
(lit., designations) of aggregates of families bearing the same 

title. These divisions have now in some tribes supplanted 

the function of the MU or gotra or clan divisions in relation 
to exogamy. The term ‘Paris’ is also sometimes employed 
for ‘ gotra ’, and ‘ huda ’ for ‘ Samjna ’. 

Hinduized aboriginal of the Tortoise clan or the Cobra 
clan or any other gotra, may, in many of these Orissa tribes, now 
freely marry in his own gotra or clan, and the former taboo 
against endogamy within the clan group has now been trans- 
ferred to endogamy within the samjna group. In a few aboriginal 
tribes quite a medley of such modes of group-differentiation 
has arisen. Thus among the Bathidi or BdAuri tribe in the State 
of Mayurbhanj I found that they now recognize three modes 
of grouping of the families. Each Bdthudi family has what it 
calls its Paris or ‘gotra’ (the Hindu word for a clan), its khiU 
(probably a corruption of the Munda word ‘ kili ’ also meaning 
totemic clan, though the Bathudi has for his khUi name that 
oi some totem different from that of the gotra), and it has also 
Its samjM or title or honorific designation; and either each 
samjnd group or each clan group has its own Ista-devoM or 
tutelary, and the tribe has its own tribal Santak. 

It IS worthy of note that among the aboriginal tribes who 
have long been in Orissa, though most of them still retain some 
totemic clan names, some no longer retain or observe the 
taboos and other customs that we still find associated with 
clan totems among their feUow tribesmen or affied tribes in 
Chota-JSjagpur and the Santal Parganas. 

Among some of the Ofissa tribes, such as the BhGiyas 
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of Kuira Pargana of the Bonai State, I found that instead. 'of: 
clan exogamy, they observe what may be called local exogamy. 
The villages are classed as Ba?idhu villages ' Kulumba 
villages to one another.' And a' Bhtliya of a village may take a 
mate only from one of the villages that constitute his Bandku 
villages and not from any of his Kulumba (or agnatic) villages. 

Lastly, the ' aboriginal tribes of Orissa, like the different 
Hindu castes, have each its own respective Sanfah. Thus, the 
Bhumij, the Judng, the Mundd, the So or ^ Kdl\ and 
the JCarndA or Khondh have each the arrow {M^$def) for their 
Santah ; the Sdntdl has the bow and arrow as also the Thengd 
or stick for his Santah; the Sahar (Savara) tribe uses for its 
Santak the ghumera drum and also the jamuM string ; and the 
labouring Taonla tribe has the goad-stick {pdncMn) for its 
Santak, 

It may be noted that in Chota-Nagpur and the Santal 
Parganas some of the castes and tribes have similar Saniah 
marks, though much less elaborate than in Orissa. There appear 
to be reasons to believe that there have been down to com- 
paratively recent times racial movements and also cultural 
intercourse between . Chota-Nagpur and Orissa and between 
Chota-K"agpur and the Santal Parganas. 



V. — Ajapura of Skanda Gupta, and the 
area round Bihar. 

By P. G. Ghaudhuri, I.C.S. 

During my last Cold Weather Tour of the • SiiMivision- of 
Bihar in, the district of Patna, I happened to arrive one even- 
ing at my camp in the Bihar Thana. The original programme 
had been to camp at Kathanpura, but I found that my tent 
had been pitched on the level top of an extensive mound 
situated to the south of a magnificent expanse of water which 
was certainly not the Kathanpura I had expected. As I 
sat outside my tent in the twilight I learnt that the place was 
an adjoining village called Ajaipur. 

The name savoured of the Sanskritic age. I enquired and 
learnt that there were several large tanks and a *Garh’, but 
could not elicit any historical or legendary information. It 
was just before the Christmas holidays and I found myself 
extremely busy disposing of case- work before the end of the 
year. I therefore postponed the idea of further investigations. 

Soon after my return to Bihar in January, 1932, 1 received 
the following note from Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, President of the 
Pa+na Museum: — 

" Please refer to Skanda Gupta’s record on the pillar now 
here and formerly in your compound. Can we trace Ajapura 
in some village name in Bihar or near about V 

The Bihar Stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta was 
discovered by Mr. Ravenshaw and a note about it appeared in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society (VoL VIII) in 
1839. It is described in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
VoL III, by Dr. Fleet who has given a rendering of the text 
and a translation. From lines 24 to 30 the second part of the 
inscription runs as follows : — 

24 . 


parama-bhagavato 
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25. [maharaJadhiraja-sri-Skandagiiptah] 

[vai] shayik-A|apuraka-sa (?) mai (?) — 

26. gra .ka... 

[ak]shaya-nivi grama-kshettram 

27 kri......;. 

uparika-kumaramatya- 

28 .ngikula (?) h (?) van! [Ja^] 

ka-padit-arika- 

29, ; [a]graliarika-^aiilkika-gaiilmik- 

asanyam ^ra (?)- 

30. . . ... — .vas [i] k-adm=asmat-prasad- 

opajivinah. 

Br. Fleet’s translation of the above is : — 

* — [I], the most devout worshipper of the Divine One, [the 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, the glorious Skandagupta, issue a command] 

.of the Town of Ajapiira in the vishmja. a 

perpetual endowment .a village-field. the 

UpariM^ the Kumdrdmdtya acquired by the merchant 

. . . . . . . .in the seat (o/ office) (?) of the Agrahdnka, the Baulhiha, 

and the Gaulmika ...... and others who subsist on Our 

favour.’ 

The modern village of Ajaipur is situated at Lat. 25® 15' ; 
Long. 8 d® 25'. I visited it again last spring. When approached 
from the south-west it is clear that the village is situated 
on an elevation. The ‘ busti ’ stands on a large mound which 
is called as usual the ^ Garh ’. The ‘ Garh ’ must have originally 
covered an area of about 15 acres but on about 9 acres of 
it, on the northern and eastern sides, the ‘ busti ’ has now 
grown up. A compact block of lands represented by survey 
plots 2635 and 2634 is still unoccupied. About a little over an 
acre of land to the south of this area (plot 2640) had been 
levelled down and a saltpetre factory was established by some 
of the landlords. Soon after the end of the Great War the 
factory was closed down and even now a large collection of 
saltpetre is lying about in huge cauldrons. I learnt that a 
large number of earthenware and small terra-cotta figures had 
been found but as no one appreciated their value they were either 
thrown away or disappeared. At the time of my visit the 
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villagers made a search and produced several broken pieces of 
mediaeval pottery. After the debris and earth had been cleared 
and the place levelled two ancient wells had been discovered 
and found to contain a good quantity of water. The smaller 
well measured 8' 9^ in circumference and the interior masonry 
consisted of earthen cylinders. The large well measured 10' 6'' 
in circumference and the water was fairly deep. The interior 
masonry consisted of bricks and about eight feet below there 
was a large brick with an inscription on it. The landlord, 
Mauivi x4bdul Rab, was kind enough to arrange for scaffoldings 
and had the brick taken out for me. It has since been 
deposited in the Patna Museum. It bears traces of an inscrip- 
tion in early Bevanagari script. 

Adjoining this saltpetre factory is the extensive mound 
comprising survey plots 2635 and 2634. Traces of bricks 
were noticed all over and in many places overbumt bricks 
(Jhama) were found embedded. About the middle of the 
mound is a small mud enclosure about 12 feet square in area 
with a dilapidated tiled roof. Inside this on a raised platform 
has been collected about a score of broken pillars, portions of 
images, pieces of chaityas, etc. which appeared clearly to belong 
to the Pala period. Some of these were executed in Gaya 
blackstone, so popular a material with the Pala sculptors. 
Two little images were of crude design . The villagers called 
this place neither Devasthan nor Mahadevasthan as is commonly 
done, but simply Rdjd JaipdL The tradition is that there had 
originally been a temple at this spot erected by a Raja JaipaL 
Mauivi Abdul Rab informed me that sometime ago a sculpture 
in polished blackstone with three heads — a Tiimurti — had been 
dug up in the north-eastern portion of the ' Garh ^ He had given 
It to a local Brahman, Ragho Pandey. I tried to find out this 
relic but Ragho Pandey stated that he had lost it. 

Mention must now be made of the series of tanks. There 
are as many as six tanks at Ajaipur. These are interconnected 
by canals and completely enclose the village on the north and 
east. There is evidence of the fact that the tanks previously 
received their water from the ' river Paimar on the west. 
The largest of these is the ^ Riji PoMiar ’ comprising an area 
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of about 17 acres. The villagers ascribe its exoavatioa to 
Raja JaipaL About 12 years ago one of the landlords 
started to re-excavate its western portion adjoining the 
compound of his house as it was getting filled up. He 
discovered a puoca staircase extending to a depth of 5 yards. 
Several bricks were brought to me from the masonry. It was 
not possible to extract an entire brick. They appeared to have 
been of about the same size as the brick bearing the inscription. 
They however difiered in thickness: some of them were 3" to 
4*" thick while others to 2", 

Dt. Fleet in his translation has described A Japura as a 
town. The text however does not seem to gi^e any warrant 
for this. The Bihar Pillar Inscription merely mentions Ajapura 
as being within the territorial limits of a ' vishaya ’ The 
Indore Copperplate Inscription of Skanda Gupta refers to a 
^ vishayapati’. A ‘ vishaya V a-ccording to Dr. Fleet, would 
appear to be a subdivision of a desa or mandala. Unfortunately 
in line 25 of the Bihar Pillar Inscription, wherein Ajapura 
occurs, several letters are missing. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, it 
may be noted in passing, had also given a tentative reading of 
this inscription (J.A.S.B., VoL XXXV, p. 272 f,). He did not 
however discover the name of Ajapura in the text. Ajapura is 
also mentioned in the Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
described by Dr. Hirananda Sastri in the Epigraphia Indiea 
(VoL XVII). Here Ajapura is mentioned as a ' naya ’ which is 
interpreted to mean a subdivision falling within the vishaya of 
Rajagriha. I find that Dr. Sastri had also identified this 
Ajapura with the modern village of Ajaipur. He does not 
however refer to the Bihar Pillar Inscription in this connection. 
The term ‘ vaishayika ’ in the Bihar Pillar Inscription apparently 
refers to Ajapura as pertaining to the vishaya of Rajagriha and 
Dr, Sastri's contention that Vnaya’ is a territorial unit such 
as a subdivision appears to be correct. It is noteworthy that 
in the Nalanda copperplate the word ‘ pratibaddha ’ occurs with 
reference to ‘ Ajapuranaya L 

I have noted above that the collection of relics on the 
^ Garh ’ appeared to belong to the Pala period. The local people 
speak of a ' Raja JaipaU and this may have some important 
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significance. Mr, R. D. Banerji has given the following 
list of the early Pala Emperors in Memoirs of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, VoL V, p. 62 : — 

I Gopala I 


II Bharmapala Vakpala 

III Devapala Jayapala , 

i^urapala I 
IV or Yigrahapala I ■ 

I 

V Narayanapala 

According to Dr. Kielhorn, Siiryapala probably was a 
brother of Devapala and Vigrahapala I was son of Jayapala 
and grandson of Vakpala, a brother of Dharmapala (Ep. Indica, 
Vol. VIII, app. I, pp. 15 and 17), Dr. Hoernle differed from 
this view and held that Vigrahapala was a son of Devapala 
and not a nephew. Whatever the relationship might have been, 
it is clear that Jayapala was not a mere legendary figure : he is 
definitely mentioned in the fifth floka of the Narayanapala 
Copperplate Inscription (Indian Antiquary, VoL IV, p. 325). It 
may he interesting to note that Mr. A. M. Broadley, my 
predecessor in office in the ’Seventies, had found a figure of a 
Buddha which bore an inscription of Vigrahapala — though 
it is not known whether it referred to Vigrahapala I or II — at 
village Rahui in Bihar Thana- (J.A.S.B., Vol. XLI). Rahui is 
situated at a distance of seven miles from Bihar on the north 
while Ajaipur is seven. miles away to the west. At Rahui, about 
which I have collected some notes and which I hope to publish, 
I found the same extensive mounds and series of tanks — ^it 
is well known that the Palas were great builders of tanks — and 
broken images and pillars of the Pala period. As a ' Yojana’, 
— that is 7-8 miles, — was the prescribed distance for a Royal 
March [vide Kautilya’s ArthaMstra, ed. Shamashwtry, p. 439], 
wm Rahui also the headquartem of another ^ naya ’ of the 
province of Da^dabhukti of which the ancient town of Bihar — 
Dddandapura — was the capital ? It is not unlikely that both 
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Jayapaia and Vigrahapala, who were not in the direct line of 
succession to the throne of Gopala I, had served as Boyal Frinces 
in charge of * nayas It may be noted here that in the Nalanda 
Copperplate Inscription Ajapura is mentioned as situated in 
Srinagarabhukti. 

We have therefore evidence of the importance of Ajaipur in 
two different periods, — the Fifth and the Ninth Centuries A.D. 
I am convinced however that the history of Ajaipur can be 
traced back to much earlier periods if the site is excavated. 
The evidence of bricks found in situ lends support to this 
contention* Sir John Marshall has supplied the standard 
dimensions of bricks of the Maurya age as approximately 
le^xlO^xS" {A.S.R., 1913-14, p. 4). The brick with the 
inscription measured 13J''x9f"x2". Codrington, however, in 
‘Ancient India’, p. 17, has pointed out that much has been 
made of the large size of bricks found in low strata but no law 
can be laid down on this point. In Mauryan levels at Bhita 
the bricks measured 19i"xl2i'^x2f andl7"xll|"x2|". At 
Sarnath the size of bricks round the base of the Asokan column 
was IGf'^X ll"x2f''. I have visited scores of ancient places 
in Bihar and have been struck by the immense size of the 
bricks of the sites known to have been connected with early 
Buddhism. 

Ajaipur is thus an interesting site and deserves further 
investigation. Its importance is enhanced by the fact that it 
was probably the headquarters of an administrative unit. It 
must have been carefully chosen on account of its strategic posi- 
tion. It was within a day’s march from Bihar. [ I should like 
to note in this connection that the value of * Yojana ’ as 7 -8 miles 
is confirmed by the distances which I have calculated from 
Bihar of important ancient villages and sites such as Ajaipur, 
Barhgaon, Nanand, Tetrawan, Ghosrawan, Jiar, and Rahui.] 
Lands of great fertility suotrounded it on ail sides. The river Sasi 
flowed on the east a short distance away while on the west 
lay the river Paimar, both important rivers even now. I was 
told that a battle had been fought in Mohammadan times at the 
north-western boundary of the village. Apparently its strategic 
importance was recognized until quite recent times. It is 
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doubtful if any monastic remains wiE be found at tMs site^ but 
it is certain that future research here will throw further light 
on the administrative organization of ancient and niediseval 
Magadha, 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

By the Editor. 

Kaeakja Sebies. 

1. Bdmya-dhamma-dohd : This is an apabhraiii^a work 
of the tenth eentnry by Lakshmi-chandra In 224 dohas. E^ery 
doha completes one idea in itself. They are moral sayings' 
relating to Jaina philosophy and religions ideals. The work has 
been edited by Mr. Hirala! Jain, Assistant Professor of Sanskrit, 
King Edward College, Amaraoti, who is the general editor of the 
Karanja Jaina Series ; and published by the Karanja Jaina 
Publication Society, Karanja, Berar, 1932. In 125 pages, 7 x 
the editor has very carefully edited the text and given a trans- 
lation in Hindi, a glossary of the words occurring, and notes on 
difficult words. We welcome the volume as a valuable material 
on the beginnings of modern vernaculars, the importance of 
which was pointed out in this Journal when these Jaina 
texts were brought to light by Eai Bahadur Hira Lai in his 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. (J.B.O.B.S., Yol. XIII, 
p. 30). The price Rs. 2-8 seems to foe a little too high. 

2. Ndya-^Kumdra-carm of Pushpadanta : This has also 
been edited by Mr. Hiralal Jain, the publisher being the Balat- 
kara-Gana Jaina Publication Society of Karanja. This text 
was also noticed by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai ; and has been now 
(1933) ably edited in 210 pages (9|'"x6|''). It is a Jaina 
romance making Naga-Kumara its hero. The author wrote this 
apabhram.% kavya at Minyakheta in the latter half of the 
tenth century, and a commentary on it was composed about 
1055 A.B. Mr. Jain has made Ms study almost exhaustive. 

The language is Ndgara-apabhramJa. The word Ndgara is- 
intimately connected with the ISfagas, like the Ndgara archi- 
tecture and Ndgara script IJ.B.O.R.S,, YoL XIX, pp. 55**50). 
For the connection of the NdgabMshd with Gujarat see the 
Manjuirt-mulaMlpa, p. 233 (Naganim cha yatha Ladi vachS- 
hyuktir manishiM)* 
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The price Rs. 6 is high. I recommend to the Jaina 
Societies ^ to price their publications with the liberality 

characteristic of them, to make them more easily available to 
scholars. 

Madeas UNivBEsiTy Publications. 

3. The Rgvedanukrama'm of Madhavabhatta : 9 |" x 6i", 
pages 93 + 159 Appendix, edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Reader 
m Sanskrit, University of Madras, 1932. Price Rs. 3-8 : The 
text has been edited from six manuscripts. The Anukramani is a 
part of Madhavabhatta’s commentary on the Rig Veda which 
has been quoted by Sayana and others. Dr. L. Sarup has already 
dealt with the personal history of the author who seems to 
have flourished in the early part of the tenth century. 

Dr. Raja has done well in publishing these Karikas 
of Madhava on the Anukramani section separately. Madhava 
shows originality in explainmg the arrangement of the Rig 
Veda and a sense of critical judgment in determining 
t e authorship of the Suktas. His Svaranukramani or the 
Treatment of Accents will probably be found very useful. 

4. Sisk>ric(a InscriptiMs of So^ahern India (collected 
Ml 192S) and Oumnes of Political History hy Robert Sewell: 
The late Robert Sewell devoted nearly half a century to the 
study of the history of Southern India which is almost entirely 
bas^ upon inscriptions. Although Mr. Sewell could not see the 
pubhcation of this present volume (1932), but Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, whom the Madras University appointed to 
e it the work, has taken every possible care to bring it out ‘ as 
It emerged from the hands of the late Mr. SeweU’. He has 
ded a few footnotes wherever necessary. The volume 
(pp. 405, ll'-xSI") has a map of Southern India with 
imcnptional places noted thereon. It is not necessary to discuss 
he Outhnes of PoHtical History as presented by Mr. Sewell : 
the subject of the Pallava, Gahga, and Kadamba history has 
been a ready discussed in this journal by me. The list of the 
mscnptions, brmging as it does aU the results together, would 

be always found useful by historians. 

hv -R^' Institidims in South India, 

by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar: This volume (pp. 379, 
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9-|''x6|''; Price Rs. 6), is a series of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Aiyangar as Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1929-30'. The author 
has attempted to gather political ideals from the Eural, 
the Pallava Inscriptions and Chola Inscriptions. The 
materials on the local administration in the Chola time are 
remarkably rich, which have been available for sometime and 
have been already ably commented on by Mr. Havel!. Dr. 
Aiyangar has given some supplementary information. The 
Pallava inscriptions, however, give very little help ; and no 
picture, even partial, can be constructed from them. The 
Pallava system is wholly Northern and was probably an exact 
copy of the Northern constitution. Dr, Aiyangar’s attempt 
will stimulate further research and reconstruction. 

6. The Mauryan Polity, by Y. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
Lecturer in Indian History, Madras University (pp. 373, 
91" X : Price Rs. 6) : This is an excellent volume on Mauryan 
polity. The author has corrected several mistakes of Dr. Law 
and others, and presented a clear and thoughtful study. His 
judgment is sound, and appreciation of facts reliable. 

7. The Chronology of the Early Tamils, by K. N. Sivaraja 
Pillai (pp. 265, 9|-'"x6|"; Price Rs. 5, 1932): This is a good 
analysis of the Sangam Literature, out of which Synchronistic 
Tables of Kings, Chieftains, and Poets have been constructed for 
50 B.o. fco 200 A.D. The author has taken pains to co-ordinate 
his results. The dates may be liable to a little shifting, 
but probably not much. The Sangam Literature has been 
subjected to a process of extracting historical data therefrom 
by various Tamil scholars,.;' Mr. Piliai - seems to have been 
more fortunate in adopting his method. 

Publication of the Calcutta and the Punjab 
UNIVEBSITIES.' 

8. Brahmanical Gods in Burma, by Nihar Ranjan Ray 

(pp. 88 with 23 plates, price not given, Calcutta, 

1932) : There is definite evidence of the introduction of Indian 
culture into Burma in the early Gupta period. The Brahmani- 
cal sculptures found there are, however, of a much later period ; 
none can go back beyond the 'Sixth century and the majority 
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belongs to mediseval times. In this volume images of Vishnu, 
Siva, and Brahma and some minor deities have been discussed. 
The materials utilized are all from published books. They 
have been conveniently brought together, but the plates are 
not very good. Burman chapter of the Hindu Colonial history 
had been long neglected. We welcome the beginning made by 
Mr, Bay. 

9. Studies in Indian Antiquities, by Dr. Hemchandra Bay- 
chaudhuri. Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, Calcutta, 
1932 (pp. 192, 8i"x5i", price not given) : This is a collection 
of fourteen papers, three of which are in Bengali. There are 
some important points discussed by Dr. Raychaudhuri, e.g. the 
Besnagar inscription and its connection with a Maha-Bharata 
passage. The view of the author on the age of Janaka (p. 32) 
is not acceptable, the fallacy of which has been demonstrated by 
Prof. Vanamall Vedantatirtha in his article in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XIII, pts. iii and 

IV, 1932, p. 307. The author’s geographical views are not 
acceptable. 


iu. I nvandrum Plays of Bhdsa translated into English, by 
Dr. A. C. Wooiner and Dr. Lakshman Sarup, published by the 
University of the Punjab, 1930 (pp. 200, Price 9s.): 

Dr. Wooiner and Dr. Sarup have translated all the thirteen 
plays published by the late Ganapati ^astri. The translation 
has been made after a critical study of the texts. In some 
places the reading has been distinctly improved. It may 
however be pointed out that the translation of ‘ prahasa rdjar- 
s imnmdheyo vedaksJiara-samavayapravisMo BMrato vanisai, 
m Act II of PY., is not accurate: ‘TAe Bharata dynasty, with 
long roll of famms royal sages and its tradition of deep 
eammg (p. 21), misses the real import that the dynasty is 
meritioned m the Veda (Rig. HI, i. 23, 2). I have not the least 
hesitation m ageing with the conclusion of Dr. Sarup that the 
dramas are by the same pen and are to be treated as Lthentic. 


VDBLICATION OF INDIVIDUAL AUTHOES. 

by Dr. Binoytosh 

Bhattacharya. Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, pubLed 
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by. the Oxford University Press, 1932 (pp. 174, 9f'x7|% with 
12 plates ; Price Bs. 10) : This is a book on Tantric Buddhism 
of the Yajra School. In Chapter VIII a history of the teachers 
(Mahasiddhas) has been given. Saraha was the first teacher, 
Ms date is given as 633 a.d. This initial date needs correction. 
Lnipa was a Kayastha official of King Dhaimapala (c. 800 
A.B.), according to the works of the hierarchs of the Sakya 
Monastery of Tibet (Sa-Skya-Bkah-Hbnm, Vol. Ph, pp. 212 B 
to 217 A and 243 A ; see Bev. Bahula Sankrityayana, in 
the Hind! monthly Qangd^ Bhagalpnr, January, 1933, p. 224). 
Hardly one generation passed between Saraha and Lnipa, for 
Saraha’s pupil Sabaripa was the teacher of Luipa. Again 
Haribhadra who received a monastery from King Dharmapala 
was the teacher of Buddhajnana, a co-disciple of Saraha. 
The time of Saraha, therefore, is the time of Dharmapala. 
The date 669 a.b. for Luipa (p. 69) cannot be maintained in 
view of the exact data brought to light by Bev. Sankrityayana. 
Chapter XI gives the procedure of worship. Chapter XIII, on 
the Pantheon, is the best in the hook and is illustrated with 
good plates with some of which the author had already 
familiarised us. The date of Santideva (=Bhusuka), p. 123, 
is the reign of King Devapala, not 695 to 730 a.b. [See 
Oangd, January, 1933, p. 249.] The date of the Manjusn- 
mulakalpa is c. 800 a.b. which is evident from its historical 
section (See the August issue of the Modern Review), The 
date assigned to it by Dr. Bhattacharya is far too high. 
These matters, however, do not afiect the merit of the book. 
Dr. Bhattacharya's book is a good text-book on its subject. 

12. A Primer of Indian Logic, by MM, S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, I.E.S., Vidyavachaspati, Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, Presidency College, Madras (pp. 364, 
7J'"x4|'", price not given), published by P. Varadachari & Co., 
Madras, 1932 : The volume though primarily a translation of the 
Taricasafhgraha, the Hindu primer of logic which almost every 
student of Sanskrit has to read in India, is more than what its 
title denotes. The exposition by the learned author (Prof. 
Kuppuswami ^astr!) is masterly. It is exact in its language. 
Nearest or identical modem terms have been adopted. It 
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draws on tte entire pMlosopMc literature of Hindu India. It 
is clear ; and at places, historical. A mistake of Prof. Keith on 
avindbhdva has been corrected at page 261. A manual like this 
on Hindu logic has been a want. I should add that the date 
of Nagarjuna (p. xvii, ‘Third Century A.D. circa') is not 
acceptable. The Mahju-^rimulakalpa places Mm in the fifth 
century after the Buddha. 

13. Vibhramaviveha of Mandana Misra, edited by T. V. 
Eamachandra Dikshitar, Vedantalankara, Professor of Vedanta, 
Sanskrit College, Madras (pp. 18 + 15 Introduction, SI'' X 5|*' ; 
Price As. 12), published by the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 1932: Mandana Mi^ra, the great mimamsaka of his 
time and once the rival of Sankara is a household name in 
India. It is to the great credit of the Southern scholars that 
they are bringing out his works. His ^ Brahma-siddhi' is pro- 
mised by MM. Kuppuswami Sastri. Meanwhile his Vibhrama- 
viveka has been published. There are 162 Karikas in the 
Vibhrama-viveka. Though it has been edited from one 
manuscript the lamnm have been filled up with the help 
of the Brahma-siddhi and Kumarila’s ^loka-Vartika, An In- 
troduction by Prof. Kuppuswami festri deals with the general 
Advaita theory. Khyati Vada is the subject of the Vibhrama- 
viveka, 

14. India's Outlook on Life, by J. C. Chatterji (pp. 75, 91'' 
X 6" ; Price 2 dollars), published by Kailasa Press, 200 West 57th 
Street, New York City, 1931 : In this little volume, Mr. Chatterji 
gives in a popular form the main features of Upanishadic 
pMlosophy. His exposition is lucid and shows a clear grasp of 
his subject. It never becomes obscure or pedantic. 

15. Inscriptions in the G.P, and Berar, by Rai Bahadur Hira 

(pp* with plates and an arohseological map of the C.P., 

Price Rs, 3), Second Edition, a publication of the 
Central Provinces Government : This is the best inscriptional 
ga 2 ietteer yet published in any province. The information 
which a general reader as well as a technical reader would 
require is to be found in the volume with remarkable accuracy 
and conciseness. The map enhances the value of the book, 
and the Genealogies and the Chronological Charts in Appendix 
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I, as well as the dynastic lists in Appendix II, are of great 
value. 

16. Canotis of Orissan Architecture, by Nirmal Kumar Bose 
(pp. 186, with 46 plates, Of" x Price Bs. 10), published by Mr. 
R. Ghatterjee, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 1932 : The 
author has taken up a manual on architecture called Bhumna- 
pTiidlpa which is a current authority in Orissa and has studied 
it with the help of living tradition amongst Orissa artists. 
He has illustrated all the technical points with excellent 
pictures of monuments in existence and diagrams. Mr. Bose 
has thus transferred the study of Hindu architecture from the 
domain of personal impressions and opinion to that of an 
applied science. He has drawn on the knowledge as it 
obtains in the practical builder and sculptor. A similar 
attempt for Northern India is much desirable. I have met 
artists in Central India who can expound the whole subject 
in vernacular technical terms current amongst them. The 
tradition is also living in Southern India up to Ceylon where a 
Tamil gentleman has constructed a temple in our days accord- 
ing to those traditions at a cost of nine lakhs. The author 
must have devoted great labour and time in producing the 
present volume. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
held on Sunday, the 30th July, 1933. 

Present. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the Chair). 

Mr. D.N. Sen. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur, 

Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on the 19th March, 1933. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts from March to June, 
1933, and the annual account for 1932-33. 

3. Considered the proposed budget for 1934 -35. Amended 
the estimate of Rs. 350 for the Library to Rs. 500, with a 
consequent change in the total to Rs. 7,283 with a closing 
balance of Rs. 745-Ml|. 

Resolved that all figures in the budget be expressed in 
round numbers to the nearest rupee. 

Passed the budget for 1934-35 as amended. 

4. Passed the revised budget for 1933-34. 

5. Elected the following new members : — 

Mr. Swami Vedanand Tirtha, Aryasamaj Mandir, Dinga. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Nagar, B.A., Curator, Sarnath. 

Khan Bahadur Gulam Muhammad Munshi, Bar.-at-Law, 
Rajkot. 

Mr. J. Rahman, Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 

6. Considered the advisability of placing ' The Journal of 
the Assam Research Society ’ on our exchange list. 
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Resolved that the Council regret that the exchange cannot 
bemade.- 

7. Sanctioned the payment of the following Baptist 
Mission Press bills : — 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Bill No. 4593, dated 19-5-1933 .. .. 78 13 0 

2. „ „ 4024, „ 26-5-1933 .. .. 1,636 11 6 

3. „ „ 4625, „ „ .. .. 21 11 0 

8. Read the circular letter from the Local Secretary, VII 
Indian Oriental Confer ence, Baroda. 

Nominated the following members as representatives of 
the Society : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Dr. A, P. Banerji Sastri. 

Mr. vSham Bahadur. 

9. Read letter No. 1283/111C-5/E, dated the ISth June, 
1933, from the Secretary, Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Associa- 
tion. 

10. Resolved that Dr. Buchanan's Patna-Bihar Report 
be sent to the Calcutta Oriental Press for printing, the cost to 
be met from the Huthwa Fund and His Excellency the Gover- 
nor’s donation. 

IL Read a letter from Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham of the 6th 
July, 1933. 

Resolved that the Society will be very glad to accept any 
of the old blocks of the Indian Antiquary which may be to 

spare. 

12. Read a letter from Mr. Rahul Sankriiyayan presenting 
tlio Society with 21 caso.s of books. 

Resolved that a committee, consisting of Dr. Hari Oband 
Sastri, the Honorary Treasurer, and the Honorary General 
Secretary be formed to consider the storage of these books. 

J. L. Hill, 

2nd Augmt, 1933. Honorary General Secretary. 


Annual Statement of Accounts, 1932-33 
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Leading Articles 

Tibeto-Nepalese War, 1788-1793 

By D. B. Diskaikar, M.A. 

Curator, Historical Museum, Satara, 

In the Historical Museum at Satara in the Bombay 
Presidency there are about 4,000 English papers very useful 
for the history of the early British period in India. A majority 
of them are of the time of Lord Macartney, who was Governor 
of Madras from 22nd June, 1781 to 8th June, 17857 These 
papers were purchased by the late Rao Bahadur D. B, Parasnis,® 
a well-known worker specially in the field of Maratha history, 
from an auctioneer of old mss. in London.^ 

1 Some account of the public life and writings of Macarineii hy 
Barrow, • 

2 Proceedings of the meetings of Ind. Hist Rec^ Comm., vol. V, p. %, 

3 The Keeper of manuscripts in tKe Britisk Museum, London, writes to 
me In kis letter dated the I4tk June, 1932, tkus^*l may my tkal tkougk we 
kave many Macartney papers kere, there are considerable portions of the 
collection elsewhere. At least two of them kave recently Wen offered 
lor sale hj auction in London, hut I do not know whether they were 
hougkt Of hy whom. There are many papers of Macartney in ike Wbdras 
Record CMSce*. 
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All these Macartney papers have now been classified and 
arranged. They have been found to relate not only to the 
period of Macartney’s Indian administration, but to his subse- 
quent career/ Among the papers of the ■ latter period are 
found about a dozen papers which relate to China. The 
reason why papers relating to China are found in the Macart- 
ney papers, is that eight years after his retirement from service 
as Governor of Madras, Macartney “being a man of noble birth 
and distinguished merit was appointed His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of China 
with the object of removing the ill opinion of the Chinese 
against the English merchants, who often being of a low class 
had by their passions and caprices exhibited such scenes of 
excesses and irregularities as were peculiarly disgusting and 
offensive to a people whose minutest actions were controlled 
by specific regulations/ Macartney must have naturally 
studied all the papers of the time relating to China before he 
went there in 1793/ 

One of these papers contains a list of ten letters in a packet 
sent to Lord Macartney from the East India House on the 
17th May, 1793 as follows 

4 A peep into the Macartney papers in the Satara Museum, Calcutta 
Reuieti), April, 1932. 

5 Macartney* $ Emhas&y to China, 1797, voL I, p. 15. 

6 Mr. W. T. Ottewili, Superintendent of Records in the India Office, 
London, kindly gives me the information that Charles W. Wason, a former 
student at Cornell University, New York, after a lifetime spent in commerce 
with China gathered some ten thousand books and manuscripts relating 
particularly to the commercial and diplomatic relations between China and 
the world. Upon his death the whole library was left to his alma mater. 
The chief manuscript collection consists of papers of the Earl of 
Macartney, of which there ate thirty-six volumes. Of these twenty-one 
volumes are extracts from the East India Company’s records prepared for 
the use of Lord Macartney upon his Embassy to China. These were trans- 
mitted to Macartney by the EJ. Company on September Bth, 1792, They 
were purchased hy Mr. Wason from the famous collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in September 1913. Then there is a collection of ten volumes of 
manuscripts purchased for the Wason Collection from Mr. C. G. 
Macartney in 1915, Th6re are 448 documents in the collection, most of 
them being letters to Macartney by Francis Baring and Henry Dundas, 
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SECRET 

■ List of the packet to His Excellency Lord Viscount Macartney ' etc etc., 
.per Earl of Abergavenny. 

No. ! Duplicate-Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to His Excellency dated the llth May, 1793. 

No. ' 2. Duplicate — Copy of a clause respecting the Trade , to China 
intended to be inserted in the Bill on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, 

No. 3 Duplicate — Copy ■ of General Letter ' from Bengal in the 
Political Department dated the- 14lh October, 4 792 respecting 
the Rajah of Napal. 

No, 4 Duplicate — Copies of Letters from the Rajah , of Napai to 
Earl Cornwallis. 

No. 5 Duplicate — Copy of Letter from the Rajah of Napai to the 
Resident at Benares. 

No. 6 Duplicate — Copy of Letter dated the 15th Sept., 1792 from 
Earl Cornwallis to the Rajah of Napai. 

No. 7 Duplicate— Copy of Letter dated the 17th Sept., 1792 from 
the Resident at Benares to the Rajah of Napai. 

No. 8 Duplicate — Copy of Letter from the Rajah of Pootlah Laussa 
to Earl Cornwallis. 

No. 9 Duplicate — Copy of Letter dated the 25tli Sept., from Eari 
Cornwallis to the Delia Lama at Pootlah Lessa. 

No. 10 Duplicate — Copy of Translation of a Paper forwarded by the 
Resident at Benares. 

East India Houss 
17th May, , 1793. 

Only four (Nos. 4,. 5, 6, and 8) of the ten letters in the 
packet mentioned ' in the paper' could be traced among the 
papers in the Museum. I wrote to the Keeper of the Records of 
the Government of India, Calcutta and of the India Office and 
British Museum, London, with a request to see if the remaining 
letters in the packet can be traced in their collections. Mr. 
Abdul All, the Keeper of the Records of the Government of 
India very kindly traced four out of the remaining six letters 
required by me viz. Nos. 3,- 7, 9 and 10 and supplied me 
with their copies. The Superintendent of Records^ in the India 
Office, London, kindly supplied me with copies of the same 

7 I express here my thankfulness to both these officers for the trouble 
they have kindly taken in tracing the documents and supplying me with 
fheir true copies. 
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four documents. Unfortunately the letters Nos. I and 2 
mentioned in the paper can nowhere be traced.^ 

I could find in the Museum collection one more important 
paper^ which being of a later date could not have been mention- 
ed in the list referred to above, but which bears on the same 
subject and gives the result of the war in the words of the 
Teshoo Lama of Tibet himself, who came out successful in 
it. Subsequent search in the Records of the Government of 
India, Calcutta, and at the India Office, London, has brought to 
light ten more documents bearing on the same subject. These 
letters refer to a war that was going on between Nepal and 
Tibet from 1788 to 1793. It requires to be noted that practically 
very little is so far known about this war. A Nepalese writer 
named Gen. Pudma Jung Bahadur gives the following account 
of the war in his Life of Maharaja Sir Jang Bahadur of NepaL^^ 

In 1791 a dispute arose between the Tibetans and the 
Nepalese merchants at Lhassa. The Grand Lama referred the 
matter to the Chinese Emperor, Keen-lung, while the Nepalese 
appealed to their Home Government. The Nepalese king 
wrote to the Court of Pekin remonstrating against the high- 
handed conduct of the Tibetans, but the Celestial Emperor 
stooped not from his empyrean height to consider a terrestrial 
letter from^ the “Robber King,” as he styled the Nepalese 
monarch. Exasperated by this insult, the Gurkhas sent an army 
of 9,000 under the command of Ranjeet, who marched 
through the Kutipass to Dingarcha, which he laid under fire 
and sword. The Chinese Emperor also despatched a formid- 

8 The Superintendient of Records in the India Office writes to me in 
his letter dated the 4th April, 1932 thus — No copy of the letter of the llth 
May, 1793 to Macartney has been traced in the Records of this office, although 
references to it have been found. It was probably of a private and confi- 
dential nature and if it is still in existence it may be with the collection of 
Macartney papers sold at Sotheby’s in 1915. 

9 No. 18 below, from the Teshoo Lama, received by the Governor 
General on the 28th June, 1793. 

10 See p. 6 of the preface of the Life edited by A. C. Mukherjee, 
M.A., Allahabad, 1909, D. Wright M,A.. in his History of Nepal 1877, p. 
5! and Sir Francis Younghnsband in his India and Tibet only make a 
vague _ reference: ’tio this war, ' 
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able force of 70,000 in two divisions ■tinder Dlmring and Putting 
Toong.Tliong, and Ranjeet, conscious of his own inferiority, 
thought it prudent ■ to make ' a retreat to Dhalbung, where he 
proudly stood at bay and gave battle. The fight was long and 
bloody, and about 4,000 men were killed on either side. The 
loss inflicted a heavy blow on the Nepalese, who were greatly 
inferior in ■■■ numbers, . ■■ Still undaunted, '■ Ranjeet retreated 
further, and... 'made another stand .’in the, m.ountains of Panch- 
manay, ' whence ■ with his reduced force he directed a night 
attack upon the enemy in a manner that reminds us. of Hanibal. 
He fastened flaming torches to the horns of several hundred 
cattle which were driven in one direction, and In another he 
hung lights on every conspicuous bush and tree; while he him- 
self marched silently in the dark and attacked the enemy in 
the rear, leaving the front open. The enemy, pressed in 
one quarter by an actual attack, and seeing lights on their 
right and left, fancied they had been caught in a trap, and 
so made their best haste to flee from the destruction which they 
feared was about ■ to follow. . They fled pell-mell, ■ throwing 
down their arms, and leaving their camp to be plundered by ■ 
the Nepalese. ^ This happened on the i9th of September, 1792 
and the scene of the victory has since been called by the new 
name of Jitpur Fedi. A. treaty was concluded between Nepal 
and China. 

But the eighteen^ ^ letters published below for the first time 
will be seen to give a more accurate and detailed account of the 
war, though more correspondence on the subject referred to 
in these very letters is unfortunately not forthcoming. 
They show how both Nepal and Tibet represented their case 
to the British power in India without success. The origin of 
the war is given thus : The Teshoo Lama of Tibet was on 
very friendly terms with the British. Warren Hastings sent an 
ambassador (Bogle) to the Lama to cement the friendship. The 
Emperor of China, who was the overlord of the Lama, did not 
relish this idea and invited the Lama to his court: where the 

II No. 4 in the packet mentsoued above contains ccf>S«8 of two letters 
from the Rajah of Nepal, one tecelve<l on the 22ttcl Aug., !792 anJ the 
Other on the 5th Sept, 1792. Henoe'tfee total mimber of letter# there Is 10, 
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latter met a mysterious death. Sumhiir Lama, the brother of 
the deceased , Lama, went to the king of Nepal and instigated 
him to invade the country of Tibet. ' This he at once did some 
time in 1 785. He went to the distance of twenty eight days* 
march from Nepal (to Shugghar?) and forced the Teshoo Lama 
to, pay him a tribute of three lakhs of Rupees. The Lama, 
thereupon, applied to Sir John Macpherson, the then Governor 
General of India, for help against the king of Nepal. But Mac- 
pherson declined to give it as the British were also on friendly 
terms with the king of Nepal (No. 12). 

In the month of Ramzan i.e. June 1788, the Gurkha king 
again sent a large army of 18,000 men against Tibet and took 
by violence “the several forts in the country of Boot, which is 
in the vicinity of Nepal, such as Daam Jung, Kutty, Keesung, 
Runga Low, Mindan, Shukkha, Legur, Rungsheer, and massa- 
cred the inhabitants of these places’* (No. 3). The Teshoo Lama 
thereupon deputed two Kashmirians named Mahomed Rajab 
and Mahomed Wallee with presents of honour to Lord 
Cornwallis and requested him to help him against the Gurkha 
king. The Tibetan Vakils arrived in Calcutta on 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1788 and were received with due hospitality. But Corn- 
wallis wrote in reply on 27 February 1789 to the Lama 
declining to interfere in the matter firstly because it would be 
very expensive to send the Indian army to Tibet, secondly 
because the Gurkha king had given him no provocation and 
thirdly because the Emperor of China with whom the Company 
was carrying on a great trade would not like the interference 
(No. 6). The Lamas of Tibet thereupon asked the help of their 
overlord, the Emperor of China, who at once sent a large 
army with a Commander named Sund Fo to punish the king 
of Nepal (Nos. 12 and 18). Seeing the combined armies of the 
Emperor of China and the Dalai Lama and the Teshoo Lama of 
Tibet advancing towards him, the king of Nepal wrote 
successively at least three letters to Lord Cornwallis, requesting 
. liim to help him against Tibet. His first letter referred to in 
Noi'9^below is not discovered. In his second letter received 
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patch for this quarter ten guns,; together with ammunition and 
ten young Europeans versed in the management of artillery. 
No Englishman , has to this time come into the country; yet in 
consideration of the ancient friendship subsisting with the Com- 
pany's Sircar I have as the means of adding strength to our 
friendly connection made this request.** In the third letter sent 
immediately after this he wrote- — In like manner as your 
Lordship- shews , kindness to the Nawab Vizier, f hope you will 
be friendly to me and issue an order to the Commanding Officer 
at Denapoor for two Battalions of Europeans and two of Sepoys 
with military stores and a suitable number of Guns to be ' sent 
to my assistance. I will transmit a Bill for their Expenses/* 
(No. 10). 

Cornwallis had already received a letter^^ from the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet dated in March, 1792 and received on the 3rd 
Aug. 1 792 'with several articles in token of friendship in which he 
represented his own case and requested the Governor-General 
not to be influenced by the false representations of the king 
of Nepal which would fracture the amicable relations of the 
Tibetans and the British. He stated in his letter, “The Rajah 
Will write lies and calumnies that the Emperor has detached 
a large army against him, and that therefore he requests aid; 
that should your Lordship not depute a force to assist him the 
Emperor will rise up hereafter against your Lordship’s Govern- 
ment as he has against his/* (No. 8). 

Lord CbmwalHs was placed in a very delicate position on 
this occasion as he had clearly shown in his letter to the 
Court of Directors (No. 1 7). The British had only lately concluded 
a commercial treaty with Nepal and the king had made friendly 
advances to them. It was incumbent on them therefore to 
endeavour to preserve him and his country from destruction. 
At the same time they could not enter into hostilities against 
the Lamas with whom they had held amicable correspondence 

12 Two letters were receivedi from tiie Lamss ol Tiljet and one from 
tke CoHimande* of tlie Chinese army named JanooJonn (No. 14). From 
Noa. 15 and 17 it is seen that several letters in the Tihetan characsters 
accompanied by a Persian txanslatoa recaved. 
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or against : the Emperor ■ of China between whom and the . 
Company commercial connection had long subsisted. 

Cornwallis accordingly replied to the king of Nepal on the 
15th September, 1792 (No. 13) declining to interfere but offering 
to depute a man of his confidence, who would try to reconcile 
him to the Lamas of Tibet. “The English Company/’ wrote 
he, “have nothing more at heart, than to maintain the most 
cordial and friendly terms with all the Powers in India, and 
particularly with those whose countries be contiguous to their 
own and sensible of the Policy and Wisdom of this conduct, 
they are careful not to infringe the rules of Friendship by 
interference in a Hostile manner in the disputes of others except 
when self defence or Wanton attacks oblige them. .... 

A compliance with your request to assist you with a 
Military Force against the Lassa who is a dependant on the 
Emperor of China, would be not only an Infringement on the 
General Policy of the English Government, but also a measure 
inconsistent with the connection that has so long prevailed 
between the Company and the Emperor.” 

On the 25th September he replied to the Dalai Lama at 
Pootlah Lassa with almost the same contents (No. 15). 

Cornwallis soon sent Col. Kirkpatrick with an adequate 
staff under him on a mission of mediation to Nepal. By the 
time however Kirkpatrick was of any use to the Nepalese king, 
the united armies of Tibet and China arrived “in the height 
of the Rains in the Neighbourhood of Nipaul, some severe 
engagements took place and Numbers of the Rajah’s men were 
killed, many places of his country came into possession of His 
Majesty’s army* The army had advanced to within one days 
March of the Rajah’s capital. When at length the Rajah 
finding himself imable to contend sued for peace” (No. 18). 
The treaty was concluded probably in the beginning of 1793.^^ 

13 See paragraph 12 of Letter No. 17, 

14 See also the concluding portion of No. 12 which gives an account 
ol the vm till 4 Sept. 17^. 

45 .The seems also to hav^ tried to extend his tejfritories 

to the south and west ^ hut there even he met with a fadure 
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THE LETTERS 

No« 1 

Lefter from fhe Raja of Nepal. 

^txj ijL^J IoJ^ 


ixsS j i c ^ (XX-^ iXxJ 

^jjM*iJ& J J hmmi^ jXmK/O 6Jk^jJ 

$SXstJ^ CiiX^ j] ^ kiuALw 

t c^ ^j|«afc,Ll &.^JCjk.Mir 

yo uunavI 

L5J)3( «lJl^ Fj^ L-ji5^^ 6yAM 

c3siUj JLci^ 

J L.5^ 

i^^Sjuc Ij «*^aaB4« tXM>y.A} Itsx, ()jJ^x^ 

as is seen from three Marathi letters written by Hingne, the Peshwa*s 
Vakil at Delhi to Nana Phadnis at Poona, and edited by Parasnis in the 
hihasa Sarngraha. They show that sometime before September !790 
‘Jagajita, the general of Raja Ranabahadur of Nepal’ invaded with an 
army of 20000 the districts of Almora, Kumon, Shrinagar, Nahan and 
others and snbdned their rulers. They thereupon appealed to the Nawab 
of Ondh for help, who sent his own army and that of Faiinllalch^ Of 
Rampnr against the Gurkhas at Kashipnr and Rndrapn*'. -Sottictiine in 
December 1791 a battle was fought between the Nawab’s army and the 
Gurkhas in which the latter were AOd driven back. 
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Translation 


ijoySi} 

0.^ tj^ J o\o Lj*^h Jf 

u^y ijy^ jT^ jh 

s^l^oyj^ 1^ ^^oSy ^^oSJ ?Job^ 

ot—Xif ci>l— &— tJlA.j4 j tVitc) C3<3^j^ 

. ^ i>b ^ iijbti iJ'-Ad I ^ 


I have been made happy by the receipt of yonr gracious 
on the subject of the Village of Ashruffa according to 
Grand had written to you. The case is this : that 
village from a long Period has belonged to this quarter, 
Madho Sing quarrels without Cause. I never acted and 
never do act improperly. In Matters of Boundaries it is the 
established Custom that wherever disputes happen, an Ameen 
of Fidelity be appointed thither, and that having taken with 
him the Persons acquainted with the Facts on both Sides what- 
ever he may decree from investigation and truth be abided by 
Parties, Accordingly this system has not been followed 
Report of self-interested Persons a party of Sepoys 
over my Property. I will now immediately 
Presence a P erson acquainted with the circuin- 
stances who may represent them fully to you. Conformably 
thereto let an Ameen be appointed from the Presence who 
ascertain the matter upon the Evidences of the Persons 
with the facts on both Sides, and may award what- 
be just. I agree to it. I hope that the Calumnies 
of self-interested Persons may not be attended to at the 
Presence without investigation. Further I consider obedience 
to you to be perfect Happiness and I am at all Times hoping 
for Favor, May. your Dignity increai^e. 


From the Rajah of Napaui 


Received \9th August f 
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No. 2 

Letter from the Teshu Lama. 
|oljo 


' sjtij CL^A5 Sn>0 J ^ 

4.- *^^ '3a) Jj f dll,}f 

j ii-J 4!U.3 SvJ| sS Of^rO j dbojf 

J C)T J k:2..<S^ J ^ J ^:jf 

^ ^ j^JtjSJI 

^.„J^aAA> 0 L. , 4ii^]l L.*f...K^rSJ^ j 

J iJ'*f5| tXijIiX-J u)K--.v»» i^.Sa 

&— »&»Aa^ |*J^I 4X:a5jj OsXjL^s , (i)la tXA-Jt^ L*5^} wJCjj 

ijx^ ^lXjt£jj,S j JXitb ty :.^^^jd^Jj j UX«,^JLw wyti 

,.4X')*''<«'b ^ y 4n«'*o1j ^ tXXj'b^J^ \ijtA»fiktw3 1^-.- , :-^.gSh f.-*ig> ■ 

J ■ ftss)^'^’9*' '‘*«*-^:! c^'X*M^O X **''^^''''*^ t 4yiu^i LI^ArLl 4*^ 

,1^ 4<.«»,M» wJC1j]I W*iC-J' ^ LwriXl«J 1^ '' ''' 

* L-li odijv^ lJj.„^ U»X^J 
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Translation 

From the Rajah of Teeshee Lumboo, 

Received 5ih Jany-y 1786. 

God be praised that the situation of these countries is in 
peace and Happiness and 1 am always praying at the Altar 
of the Almighty for your Health and Preservation. This is not 
unknown. I am constantly employed in promoting the 
advantage of the subjects and the service of the newly seated 
Lama because the newly seated Lama is not distinct from 
the Deceased Lama^ and the Light of his Forehead is exalted. 
Grant your Friendship to Poorungheer Gosaien^ and maintain 
Union and Unanimity and AfFection like the first of Nobles, 
and every day make me happy by the News of your Health 
and Prosperity, and bestow Favors like the First of Nobles and 
make me happy with Letters which are Cause of Consolation. 
At this Time as friendly Offerings of Union and Affection and 
Unanimity I send one Handkerchief, three Tolas of gold 
and one piece of Cochin. Let them be accepted. 


1 See tLe opening portion of No. 12. 

2 He was a Bengali and was appointed the first mahant of the 
Buddhist temple and monastery built by order of the Teshoo Lama of 
Tibet on the banks of the Ganges near Calcutta. See Bengal Past and 
Present voL XXVI, p. 197, 
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No. 3 

SECRET AND POLITICAL CONSULTATION 

26 January, 1789 

N0"5. 

From the Teshoo Lama 

Received 22nd January, 1789. 

The state of occurrences in this Quarter is, by God’s will, 
proper, and I am day and night praying for your Lordship’s 
Health, and that at your Dependants and Connections. By 
God’s Help, I pass my Time happily with all my servants, 
and am constantly pursuing my studies with my Preceptor. 
A long time has elapsed, and I have not received any Letter 
from that Quarter and my mind is looking that way with 
anxiety. I hope that you will make me happy with friendly 
Letters, mentioning your Health, for my mind will be much 
comforted by it. At this time two confidential servants are 
setting out for your Lordship’s Presence, in order for the 
accomplishment of certain objects. The matter is this, about 
20 years ago towards Napal, the Goorkaly Rajah killed the 
Rajah of Napal, where the Rajahs are Newer and by means 
of his strength took possession of the whole country, ruined 
the other Rajahs, such as Mucwarry, Joumessy, but was still 
not satisfied, and framing turbulent Intentions, this year in the 
month of Ramzan, sent a large number of Troops towards 
this Quarter. Notwithstanding that he suffered no loss from 
us, his army marched by four or five roads, and by violence 
he took possession of several Forts in the Country of Boot, 
which is in the vicinity of Napal such as Daam Jung, Kutty, 
Keesung, Runga Low Mindan, Shukka, Legur, Rungsheer 
which are names of Forts and massacred the inhabitants of 
these places, plundered all the Effects, pulled down and des- 
troyed the Houses, and near to Kutty, he plundered a place 
called Counea which belongs only to me, raining and destroy- 
ing the Ryotts and Effects. This gave me great displeasure, 
and when the Chinese Soubahs who are in Lassa, heard these 
particulars, they wrote to the King of C3bina, doubtless he 
will send Troops from Koota. ■ God knows what wil 
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happen to the Ryotts when the Troops arrive. On seeing 
this, I was desirous of making Peace with the Ghourkary, and 
on that , account I was sending an Arzie to the Emperor of 
China, requesting he will not send' Troops, but the Rajah’s 
Intentions are different, and he does not abide by his Engage- 
ments. The Lamajie Lassawalla also conceived this, and 
wrote to the Rajah Jumlahwalla to become inimical to the 
Gourkary, and by any means to destroy him. But in my 
Ideas, the Jumlahwallah will not have the power of making 
war, and on this account only I have written to your Lordship 
and sent my Letter by my servants, my second request is that 
your Lordship will send a large Force against the Ghourkary 
Rajah, and annihilate him at any rate. This will be a 
great mark of kindness and Friendship, at this time I will make 
peace with the Ghourkary, if he agrees, it is well, but if, 
which God forbid. Peace does not take place, in that case a 
large army will come from^ Kufta and go to Napal. Then if 
the Ghourkary being without resource, shall make a request 
for aid and assistance, your Lordship will not comply with his 
Demand. This will be a great kindness to me. How can 1 
sufficiently urge this matter. The most perfect kindness is 
requisite as from of old a Friendship has been firm with the 
English, I have written your Lordship with very great Hopes. 
My ultimate request is that my former requests be complied 
with or an army be sent against the Ghourkhary, and he be 
killed. But if your Lordship should not think this advisable, 
in that case shew kindness towards me, consider well my re- 
quests and never grant him assistance. Whenever your Lord- 
ships Troops shall march towards Napal, I hope that you will 
act as from yourself and that my name and correspondence be 
known to no one. Your Lordship will shew such kindness 
and Favor to my requests, that no stranger may be acquainted 
with a word thereof, because we will write to the Emperor of 
Qhina that a Peace has been concluded with the Ghourkhary, 
and that he will decline sending Troops. God forbid that the 
King of Kutta should be informed of my correspondence with 
your Lordship for this will bring down ruin and Destruction on 
and this respect your Lordship will keep my requests a 
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profound' secret, ' How often shall I presume on making this 
request ? ' , Y our Lordship ' is' wise, ■ and ■ . will learn every thing 
Irom /the Gjnversation of the People, I have deputed to your 
presence and treating my People with favor, will comply with' 
the above written requests, -and . speedily send them back to 
this Quarter as I am anxiously waiting for them. This will be 
a great Honor and Kindness conferred on' me. Such articles 
as are worthy of your Lordship’s acceptance I have not been 
able to procure, and have therefore sent a Trifle which I 
hope will be accepted — dated 1st Seffer 1203.^- ' ' ' 


From' 


No. 4 

The Maha Raja Jehanrowkissore, 

Peshcar to Teshoo Lama. 

Received 22nd January, ’89. 


Affairs in this Quarter are by Divine favor, and the Teshoo 
Lama’s kindness, proper, and I am ■ constantly praying . lor 
news of your Lordship’s Health.: At this time in pursuance: to 
the Lama’s Orders two Cashmerians by name 'Mahomed Rejeb 
and Mahomed Wally, with attendants are set out for your 
Lordship’s Presence, in order for the attainment of certain 
objects, carrying with them a Letter from the Lama cofitaining 
the particulars of affairs here, I hope that your Lordship will 
attentively peruse the Lama’s Letter, and comply with its con- 
tents. This will be a mark of great kindness ;when these two 
Persons have paid their respects to your Lordship, you 
will be pleased to shew them kindness and interrogate 
every particular, relative to this Country; they will inform your 
Lordship of every request which I hope will experience 
acquiescence and approval. In this respect how much rfiall I 
presume to ask your Lordship. This is a high Honor and 
great favor. Let the People be dismissed having accomplished 
their objects with haste, as diis ■ wii afford comfort. I have 


I ' S.e» 31 Ctelobei: 1768. 
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sent one Khaduc and ten Tolah of Gold as a P eishcush, which 
I hope will be accepted, and that I shall be made happy with 
news of your Lordship’s Health. 

(A true Translation) 

Sd/- G. R. Cherry 
DP. Tr. 

No. 5 

HOME DEPARTMENT PUBLIC CONS.^ 

22nd December, 1788. 

To 

The Right Honourable 

Charles Earl Cornwallis K.G. 

Governor General &ca. &ca. &ca. 

My Lord, 

Last night arrived at this place two Embassadaurs named 
Mahomed Redjeb & Mahamed Willee, deputed by the grand 
Lamma of Thibet, with Dispatches for your Lordship. They 
also brought a Letter for me from the Lamma, requesting me 
to provide them with the necessary Guides and Attendants, to 
conduct them to Calcutta with as little delay as possible, their 
business being, as the Lamma informs me, of the most urgent 
nature. 

In conversing with them respecting the State of the 
Lamma’s Dominions, they informed me, that they had lately 
been invaded by the Goorkas, who had taken possession of 
several frontier forts, and a large extent of Country- That the 
Lamma had sent them offers of Peace, but that they refused 
to listen to any terms, unless the Lamma would consent to 
relinquish to them all the Gold produced in his Country, for 
the collecting of which, they insisted on appointing their own 
OiBicers. 

1 This lette-r is published by Prof. S- C. Sarkar in his article on 
‘Intercourse of Bengal with the Northern countries.* See Proc, Ind. Hist 
Rec. Comm.^ vol. XIII, p. 107. 
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From these Circumstances I am led to suppose, although 
I did ' not think ' h proper to. ask, that the purport of their^ 
Embassy is to solicit the protection of the English Government 
.again8t.|he.,Goorka Rajah, . 

I have the honour to lie 
with great respect 
My Lord Your Lordship's 
most obedient & most humble servant, 
Sd/- D. H. McDowall, 
CoHr, 

^ No. 6 

SECRET AND POLITICAL CONSULTATION 
10th April, 1789 
To the Teshoo Lama , ■ ' ' 

Written 27th February, 1 789. 

After so long an Interval, during which all correspondence 
between you and the English has been stopped, your vakeels 
Mahomed Rejub and Mahomed Wuily, arrived with your 
friendly letter, in which you mention the Turbulent conduct 
of the Rajah of Gourkaly, who after conquering and ruining the 
Rajahs of Napal and taking several Forts, this year in the 
month of Ramzan, sent a large army towards your Quarter, 
and took possession of several' Forts in the Country of Bool; 
that the Chinese Soubahs ' stationed in Lassa, hearing this, 
wrote to the Emperor of China, who will doubtless send 
Troops, and as this will prove injurious to the Ryotts, you have 
written him to desist, and deputed your confidential Servants 
to me, requesting I will send a large Force against the Gour- 
kaly and annihilate him. But, as it is your wish to make Peace 
with him, should he not be so inclined, a large army will march 
from Kutta and in that case, should the Gourkaly finding him- 
self without resource, apply to me for assistance, I will not 
comply with his demand; that the' request you have made may 

3 


Rungpore 

9th December, 1788. 
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be kept a /profound secret, .and that' the Emperor of China be' 
not informed' that you hav.e corresponded with me, a$ that 
event will bring down .ruin on you. Your vakeels also deli- 
vered me the presents you sent by them, which in considera- 
tion of your attachment to the Compa,ny and with a view to 
cement the Friendship between us,' I have accepted, thoV 
contrary to my usual custom. I have had several Interviews 
with your, vakeels; and have perfectly understood every parti- 
cular of the object of their journey and the purport of your 
letter. I have received very great pleasure from learning, the 
good qualities and virtue of your Disposition and especially 
the particular of your friendly sentiments towards me, and 
I feel happy that the correspondence is again open between 
us. I trust that it will now continue and that the Events of 
each Quarter may be mutually made known, altho* I have 
communicated my sentiments on every point to your vakeels, 
yet with a view to make them more known to you, I will 
recapitulate such parts of my conversations with them as 
appertain to the subjects of your letter. 

Notwithstanding the great power and extensive dominions 
of the Company, from which they derive a superior Influence 
amongst the princes of Hindostan, I have always considered the 
preservation of peace as an object of the first importance, 
and it has ever been my sincere wish to see all Nations united 
in the bonds of Amicable Intercourse. I know that you also 
entertain the same sentiments; and nothing could give me more 
concern than to be informed that the Gourkaly should wan- 
tonly and without provocation attack your dominions. I had 
no hesitation in forming a determination not to afford him 
any assistance and I hope soon to have the Happiness of 
learning that Harmony has been restored between you. 

As to your request to send a large army against him, 
although there can be no doubt but the Troops of the Company 
would be victorious, wherever they were conducted, there are 
many objections which your own Reflection and sagacity will 
point out to you. 

In the first place Armies cannot be sent upon such ex** 
pcditions,, without great expence, and although we are sp 
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closely . united Ib FriendsHp wishes for each other, 

yet the- distance between Calcutta and your capital is very 
great.': . 

Secondly. The Company have received no provocations 
or Injury from the Gourcaly Rajah and what would the world 
say of the consistency of my .professions, if I were to attack a 
person who has not injured them. 

Thirdly. What would the Emperor of China say to the 
Interference of the Company .. in disputes between the 
Gourcaly and your Governm.ent, which is .under his 
Protection. 

It cannot be unknown to you that the Company carry on 
a great Trade with the subjects of the Emperor, by sea, to the 
mutual Benefit of both parties; that the English . Merchants 
trading to China enjoy their commerce uniiiterru pled, and it 
would be therefore highly improper in me to afford the 
Emperor any cause of displeasure by an Interference which 
he has not requested. The great regard which he professes 
for you will always prevent me affording any assistance to your, 
enemies, but the same motive must equally determine me 
against any Interference in the concerns of your Government, 
which his regard for you, will doubtless induce him to protect. 

HithertO' there is no communication by Land between the 
Emperor and the Company, and he is probably not infoimedi 
of the extent of the Company's dominions in Hindostan and 
of their power in this part of the World. Considering 
his Friendship and regard for you, it must afford him great 
satisfaction to learn the Intimacy which has so long subsisted 
between the Company and you, which is firmer now than 
ever and must ever remain, as the Company are steady to 
their Word and Engagements. If our connection were made 
known to his Majesty, I trust that he would not only be happy 
at it, but be inclined to increase it, by making you the channel 
for expressing his satisfaction at it. Great advantages WouJd 
arise from such a communication wth him, and the 8«^ecy 
now between us would be unnecessaiy. He might then, con- ' 
f er upon mimberless matters wWch . it would improper to 
enter upon secretly without |he sanction of his appfobatio:^* 
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I have so fully and freely conversed with your vakeels on 
all these points that I refer you to them for further particulars, 
and in order to shew the value I set on your Friendship^ I 
have given them in Charge a few articles, which I trust out of 
regard for me, you will accept. 

(A true Copy) 

Sd./- G. R. Cherry 

D. Pr. Tr. 

No. 7 

SECRET AND POLITICAL CONSULTATION 
1 0th April, 1789. 

No 5. 

To 

The Maha Rajah Jehanrow Kissore, 

Peishcar to Teshoo Lama 

Written 27th February, 1789. 

Mahomed Rejub and Mahomed Wully arrived here in 
safety, and made me happy by the perusal of your Friendly 
Letter. I have had many conversations with them on the sub- 
ject of the Lama’s Government and country, and have fully 
discussed every particular contained in the Lama’s Letter to 
me by them. Altho* from my regard to the Lama I could have 
wished to have detained them longer that I might have interro- 
gated them relative to his good Qualities, yet in consequence 
of the Distance of their Journey and the approach of the hot 
season and knowing how anxious the Lama is to receive an 
answer to his Letter, I have given up my own pleasure to pro- 
cure his comfort, and to prevent the Vakeels from experiencing 
any inconveniences from the Journey. As I have written the 
Lama fully on every point and have explained my sentiments 
fully to the Vakeels, I refer you for all particulars to my letter 
and So yerbal c omm unication, TTiey wlU deliver you a 
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articles as tokens of my Friendship,, and I trust that they 
will meet with your approbation. , ; ■ 

.. (A true Copy) 

Sd./- G. R. Cherry 
D. Pr. Tr. 


From 


Nik 8 

The Dhalay Lama Rajah of Pootlah Latissa/ 

Received 3rd August^ 1792. 


By the favour of God I am in good Health. The tran- 
quility of mankind is the object of my wishes, may God fulfil 
them. I hope also for your Lordship’s Health. I at this time 
address you on the affair with the Goorcally Rajah whose 
Country is contiguous to this. 

This man’s Father^ and he have to this time reduced all 
the Rajahs round about Nepal and also Nepal itself, and 
from his craving disposition wants to engage in hostilities with 
others. Thus in the Year 1203/1789/ and the present, he has 
excited disputes with me. 1 have shown no disposition to 
contend with him, but he from the blackness of his Heart will 
act hostilely against me. Accordingly he has attacked my 
Zemindars in several places and had it in view to come to this 
Quarter. But by the favour of God this Country has the pro- 
tection of the Emperor of China — accordingly two Deputies 
always remain here for my protection. They wrote informa- 
tion of this Circumstance to the Emperor who detached a 
large Army under the Command of his Officers to this Country. 
When this intelligence reached the Goorcally Troops they 
quitted my Territory and fled to NepauL It is the resolution 
of the Officers sent from China by the favor of God to exter- 
minate the Rajah of Goorcally and the other Qiiefs. Accord- 
ingly they pursued the fugitive and got possession of several 
places of the Goorcally Territories. , The Emperor by the 

1 No. I-I52 tfie Macartney isDlfc«^o*]i iu tke SskUm 

2 Prithirl gfiat. 
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influence of his good Auspices will certainly soon obtain 
possession of Nepaul and Goorcally. The Rajah however to 
promote his object, proposes asking assistance from your' 
Lordship and will write lies and Calumnies that the Emperor 
has detached a large Army against him, and that therefore he 
requests aid; that should your Lordship not depute a force to 
assist him the Emperor will rise up hereafter against your 
places of the Goorcally Territories. The Emperor ■ by the 
Lordship’s Government, as he has against his.” Let not Your 
Lordship act agreeably to his artful representations, for the 
Emperor is not hostile to any except the Goorcally and it is a 
maxim with his Majesty to, take measures against him only who 
first commences hostilities. 

By no means let your Lordship give the least attention to 
what he writes. If any of the Chiefs or Companions of the 
Rajah should fall into your Lordship’s hands be pleased to 
seize and deliver them up to the Emperor’s Officers or tho’ you 
should not deliver them up do not allow them to return to their 
Country. The Officers will write their sense of your Lordship’s 
kindness in so acting to the Emperor to whom it w’^ill afford 
satisfaction. I request on my own part also that your Lordship 
will conform to, what I have written. ■ Your Lordship is a pro- 
tector of the ■ Ryots and .the Dispenser of Justice wherefore the 
Almighty has exalted you. The Ryots under your Lordship’s 
Government live in ease and happiness. I hope your Lordship 
■will gratify me by Letters.. I . have sent ■ your Lordship ■ one 
piece of Khanduk, 33 Tolas 4 Moharas of Gold Dust and a 
piece of Cochin. Be pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
thereof. {The original of this letter is written in the Bootea 
Language dated 7th of Rejeb^ 1206 from, Pootlaw]. 

(A true Transtafion) 

Sd./» G. F. Cherry 


3 I.e. ! March, 1792. 
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licfe' 9'-' 

From the. Rajah of NepauP 

Received 22nd Augmf^ 1792. 

, r before wrote^ and transmitted to your Lordship an 
■aGcount ' of the occurrences of this quarter, which' will 'certainly 
have "been understood. I am ignorant whether your "'Lordship' 
has returned to Calcutta, -or still remain in that quarter, and con- 
sequently . experience .the utmost a,nxiety on .this ' account. 
Disputes have arisen between me and the Rajah of ' Lassa, 
dependent on China, which Dinanaut Opadea will ■ doubtless 
have represented during his attendance some time ago upon 
your Lordship. , The dissentions have continued for these three. 
Years and, are' not to this- time settled.' The Vizier of the 
Emperor of China has come this year ■ to Lassa and the com-; 
motions have consequently encreased, conceiving the Com" 
pany’s Sircars united with me, and considering the' long estab-',' 
lished Friendship® subsisting between us, I request that your,. 
Lordship will be kind enough to dispatch for, this quarter ten' 
Guns, together with ammunition, and ten young Europeans' : 
versed in the management of Artillery/ theh: allowances what- '■ 

1 : No, 1-340 of the Macartney ; c-oOection in the Sataia Mnseii-m. 

2 Unfortunately this letter ■ is ■ not discovereil, 

3 The' British connection ' w'itli ' -Nepal began m about 1768 when the 
Newar chiefs -who' were formerly ruling over Nepal appliedi to the British for 
assistance against the . Gurkha invaders of the country. Captain Kinloch 
accordingly . led 'an expedition into the Terai but was repulsed by the 
Gurkha troops. ' '.In', 1769 Surgeon Jas. Logan, who was keen in., 'suppotliitg..' 
the old chiefs- was sent, on a mission to Nepal but he also' ,»eciia8 to 'have,, 
»u,ffered the same ,fate'. After a few years seeing that the , ,, Gurkhas ,^'liad":', 
hrinly es,tabli8hed themselves in Nepal the British tried to open a channel 
of -commerce. w,ith Nepal. Letter No. I published above, from the Eaja of 
Nepa,l „receive,d on ' I9'th , August 1785 shows that the Raja of Nepal was 
.-anxious to keep on good terms with the Bri'tish. Subsequently the British 
succeeded in entering into a commercial treaty with them on I March 1792 
through Duncan, their Resident at Benares. The words long eataHished 
friendship subsisting between us* the Rajah of Nepal, therefore, 'are 
to be token in a foitnal way. 

4 This shows that it was a gmmmt understanding that the English were 

often successful in battles, because of their artillery. : 
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ever they may be stated at, shall be defrayed, exclusive of which 
the greatest attention shall be paid them and the amount of 
price of the Guns shall be forwarded by a Bill of Exchange thro’ 
Dmariant Opadea : No English Man® has tO' this lime come into 
the Q)untry, yet in consideration of the ancient Friendship sub- 
sisting between the Company’s Sircar, and deeming you more 
than ever amicably disposed towards me, I have as the means 
of adding strength to our friendly connection made this request. 
1 hope from your Lordship’s kindness that the Guns and 
Europeans above mentioned may be dispatched to this quarter. 
Further particulars will be represented by Bisshennaut Opadea. 

(A true Translation) 

Sd./- G. F. Cherry 

Na 10 

From the Rajah of NepauP 

Received 5iK September/ 1792, 

Disputes and warfare have existed for these three years 
between the Rajah of Lassa and me, and I have repeatedly 
represented this circumstance to your Lordship; at this time the 
War between us is become more serious and I have applied 
to your Lordship for the assistance of ten pieces of Cannon and 
ten European Serjeants. I doubt not that my application has 
been received, altho* an Intimacy has long been established 
between us and henceforward a perfect unanimity will be 
preserved, yet a slight difference remained, which by virtue 
of a further Encrease to our connection has been removed. In 
like manner as your Lordship shews kindness to the Nawaub 
Vizier, I hope you will be friendly to me and issue an Order to 
Commanding Officer at Dinapoor.^ for two Battalions of 
Europeans and two of Sepoys with Military Stores and a 

5 It seems from this that Captain William Kirkpatrick was the first 
European to enter Nepal by the end of 1792. 

1 No. 1-340 of the Macartney collection in the Satara Museum. 

2 About twelve miles above Patna on the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Sone, and ^ill a place of British cantonment. 
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suitable number of Guns to be sent to my assistance. I will 
transmit a Bill for their Expenses. I will pay their Expenses 
here for the present time. I hope your Lordship will issue 
such orders as may prevent any delay in the arrival of the 
Troops here, that they may arrive in time to assist me. Fur- 
ther particulars of the slate of Affairs here will be known from 
my Vakeel Bishennaut Opadea.® 

(A true Translation) 

Sd./. G. F. Cherry. 

P. T. 


No. 11 

From the Rajah of Napal to Mr. Duncan/ Resident 

Benares and transniitted by him* 

Received 6th September, 1792. 

I have already written to you on the Disputes existing wil 
me Bhontans of China. I have addressed Letters to th 
Governor-General and to Mr. Stuart.^ which I have transmitte 
^ y t e Way of Patna. They are to the following puxpo] 
(recapitulation of the letter addressed to the Governor-Genera 
and received 5th September, 1 792). You and the English i; 
^neral endeavour at the successful issue of the affairs o 
those with whom you enter into Engagements, on this accoun 
1 have every confidence in the English Gentlemen and hav. 
witten frequently for assistance. I request that immediately or 
me receipt of this letter you will write to the Governor 
General and send your letter by the Dawk, so that the assist 
ance required may arrive in time— I shall esteem this a 
particular favor. 

{A „ true Trainslalionl 
Sd»/- G. F. Cherry. 
Pens. Transr. 

„ ? received by the G. G. on 22-8-1792 mention is 

ftom Nepal he continued to stay in Calcutta and this third letter was biooght 

by aoiae latliet' mesaeiiger. 

I Macartney adlectien in the Satara Museum, 

& Tfila tetter is not iditcwrcted* 
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No. 12 

Tmnslation of a Paper forwarded by the Resident . 

AT Benares/ 

Dated 4th September, 1792 

Received 1 5th September, 1792. 

Particulars relative to the Rajah of Napal and the 
Emperor of China. 

During the adnjlnistration of Mr. Hastings, the Teshoo 
Lama, one of the Priests of the Emperor of China, established 
a correspondence with the English Government and sent a 
vakeel to Calcutta, and an English Gentleman^ was sent to 
Lassa. The Emperor, on learning this, entertained suspicion 
of the Lama, and formed the design of putting him to Death— 
with this view He summoned him to his presence, under the 
Plea of a desire for an Interview. The Lama set out accord- 
ingly for the Residence of the Emperor; and on his arrival 
in its vicinity, the Emperor sent his son to meet him to 
the distance of some days’ journey and came himself without 
the city to receive him-, and conducted him to his Tent. On 
the night of the day that the Interview took place, the Lama 
died. Many said that the Lama’s servant, at the Instigation 
of the Emperor, put Poison into his Food, and others spread 
different Reports^. When Sumhur Lama, the Brother, heard of 
the death of Teshoo Lama, he was much alarmed, and fled 
from Lassa, taking with him a considerable Quantity of 
Treasury, and went to Napal. The Rajah of Napal bestowed 


1 From the Records of tKe Government of India. 

2 Mr. Bogle was the ambassador. He was received with hospitality by 
the Teshoo Lama on the 9th Nov., 1774. See Markham’s Mission of Bogle, 
See also my article on Bogle^s embassy to Tibet published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. IX, p. 420. 

3 From a letter of Raja Pun jin Irrtinnee Roomoo Thang, 
chief minister of Tasoo Lamboo to the Governor General dated the 28th 
Oct., 178!, it is seen that the Lama died by small pox on the 4th July, 
1780. The letter is published in my article on Bogle’s embassy to 
Tibet in the Indian Hisiorteal Quarterly. 
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: a ' JagMer : OB him,, and received him under his Protection, 
Sumhur Lama informed the Rajah of Napal of the particulars 
of the Qiinese Empire, and co.mm.unicated to him the position 
of the Gold and Silver mines, ■ and other mi,nes in the neigh-' 
bourhood of Lassa, and represented to ■ him the Treasures that 
had been hidden for years in the Temples at Lassa. Thus 
having excited his avarice, he furnished informed People to 
accompany the Rajah’s’ Troops, and they marched towards 
Lassa. These Troops went to the distance of Twenty days 
march from Napal towards Bhoot, and were victorious in 
several Battles which were fought, when the Officer Command- 
ing the Bhoot saw that he was worsted, he made Peace thro’ 
a chief belonging to the Emperor of China, and a Tribute of 
3 lacs of Rs. from the Lassa country was settled for the 
Rajah of Napal. , As it had before been customary to stamp 
the coin at the mint at Lassa with name of the Rajah of Napal, 
this Peace provided for the, continuation of this Practice,,', 
After .the Peace was concluded, the Napal army returned 
home. In consequence of the superiority which had prevailed 
in favor of the Napal Troops over those of Lassa, the Rulers 
at Lassa sent a Deputation to Calcutta, 'during the administra- 
tion of Sir John Macpherson, and demanded assistance. This 
request however was not complied with; doubtless this will 
appear on the Proceedings of Council."^ Sumhur Lama, working 
on the avaricious disposition of the Rajah of Napal, last year 
prevailed upon him to send Troops to EKggurjah and I8,0W 
men went there and plundered the Treasury belonging to the 
Lama of that place, who is also one of the Priests of the 
Chinese Elmperor, taking away with them as a Prisoner a vizier 
of Lassa who came to make Peace. The Emperor, on learn- 
ing the news of this Plunder, sent his vakeel with Letters, in the 
month of January 1792, to Napal. He arrived there two days 
after Abdul Cawder Khan, the writer of this Paper, reached 
Napal, The Vakeel wrote to the Rajah of Napal, while at 
the distance of two days march, to inform him that he was 

4 UalortVBately tli«e papers omaot l« traced. No. 2 piiMislial alicwe 
I# oal^ one of tiie lettew of the Tedbpo Lama, 
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deputed by the Emperor of Qiina; and as he had the 
Emperor’s Letters with him, it was necessary that the Rajah 
should come out to meet them. The Rajah replied that he 
should not pay them any Honors; that he was welcome, if he 
chose, to come; if not, that he might return, and the Vakeel, 
seeing no alternative, came into Napal, but was received with 
little kindness. At length, the day that he was introduced, 
paid his respect, and returned, the Rajah sent his Chubdar to 
him for the Letter, which was brought. In it was written, 
that he should refund 52 crores of Rupees, which he had 
plundered of Property belonging to the Lamas, and must 
release the Vizier of Lassa, whom he had made a Prisoner, 
and send Sumhur Lama, who having put himself under our 
Protection, had been the cause of all the Disputes. The Rajah 
refused to comply with these requisitions, and wrote to the 
Emperor to proceed as soon as he pleased in the manner he 
thought proper, and the vakeel took his departure, in 15 days 
from his arrival, without succeeding in the object of his mission. 
On his arrival at Qiina, and relating the result of his Embassy, 
the Emperor, on hearing the insolence of the Rajah of Napal 
and the plunder of Diggurjah with the Forts and Temples 
there, which is a place of religious respect in the consideration 
of the Emperor, sent a large Force under a chief of his own, 
with the name and Title of Sund F6 that is to say a Possessor 
of seven Soubahs. Sund Fo first came to Lassa, from whence 
he wrote to the Rajah of Napal, desiring that he would seize 
and send to him Sumhur Lama, who, the Instigator of the 
disputes, resided with him, together with the Lassa Vizier, 
whom he had taken prisoner. TTie Rajah of Napal replied 
that Sumhur Lama was the same as himself, and that he should 
not send hina; but that, on condition of Peace, he would send 
the Lassa Vizaer. Sund F6 openly carried on a correspond- 
erice,^ and secretly divided his Troops, 70,000 men, into two 
Divisions, one of 30.000. and the other 40.000 men; and with 
a dispossessed Zemindar of Napal. sent them first several 
inarches to the Eastward. The Rajah of Napal heard first of 
their march, and was much agitated. He detached Cfemdhur 
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Pandie, Bukshy, to Choonga. '' The Bnkshy on his arrival there, 
.meeting no other Force than the Garrison, attacked the place, 
and carried , it ; where leaving a few Troops, he began his 
march back, and on the way made other detachments from 
his army, leaving some with Perpienah Takoor at Kanrowun. 
The division of the Chinese army of 40,000 men passed to 
the Eastward, under the Hills, to Roodler Sool Gunga, and 
arrived on this side of Kanrowun, where they were 
discovered. Perpienah Takoor was two marches distant on 
the other side. The Chinese Troops, coming towards Napal, 
Perpienah Takoor heard of them, marched against them, and 
a Battle ensued, in which he was wounded, and many of 
his People were killed; when the Rajah of Nepal heard of the 
defeat of his Troops, he resolved on giving up Sumhur Lama ; 
but the Lama poisoned himself. He sent in however the 
Lassa Vizier, with his attendants, to the Chinese army. They 
received him, but did not make Peace. The Chinese defeat- 
ed the Napal Troops repeatedly, and proceeded to Nowacoote, 
distant 13 coss from Cutmantee. In a few days they will also 
take Napal. To this period the 4th September, 1792, there are 
about 200 soldiers in Napal, and the Rajah’s Treasure is con- 
veyed to Miicwanpoor, where he is probably himself and it 
is ascertained that the Chinese Commander, Sund Fo is airived 
at Kurree Kutte, distant ten marches from Catmander. 

{A true Translation) 

Sd./- G, F. Cheriy. 

Pars. Transr. 

N0« 13 

To the Rajah of NepauP 

Written 15th Sepiemher, 1792. 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letters (vide Letters received the 22mi August and 5th 
Seplem*berh® 

1 No. I-I2I of the MacartiKiif ■ colteioii in the Satara Mtiieistw, 

2 Na«. 9 and piiMishcd ikbotOf 
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The Contents of these letters representing the disturbances 
now subsisting between you and the Rajah of Lassa dependent 
on China, have given me great concern, because, as Friends to 
the Company I am extremely desirous that unanimity and the 
utmost Harmony should have continued between you. 

It cannot have escaped your observation that the English 
Company have nothing more at Heart than to maintain the 
most cordial and friendly terms with all the powers in India 
and particularly with those whose Countries be contiguous to 
their own, and sensible of the Policy and wisdom of this 
Conduct, they are careful not to infringe the rules of Friendship 
by interference in a hostile manner in the disputes of others 
except when self defence or wanton attacks oblige them. But 
however this line of Conduct is in general the policy of the 
English Government the connection that has been long formed 
with the Emperor of China renders a due observance of it 
still more necessary. The English Company have for many 
years carried on extensive Commercial Concerns with the 
subjects of the Emperor of China by Sea and have actually a 
Factory established in his Dominions. I am confident that this 
argument will satisfy you that a compliance with your request 
to assist you with a Military Force against the Lassa who is 
a dependant on the Emperor of China would be not only an 
infringement on the general Policy of the English Government, 
but also a measure inconsistent with the Connection that has 
so long prevailed between the Company and the Emperor. 
Desirous however that harmony and peace should be preserved 
among those who are the Friends of the Company I shall be 
very happy if my amicable Interference can in any shape 
contribute to re-establish them between the Lassa and you, 
and shall be ready to use it in the way of a Friend and mediator 
between you. As the present season of the rains howevei 
will not admit that any steps towards such mediation be adopt- 
ed, I shall postpone my intention until the rains are over when 
I will Depute a Gentleman^ in my Confidence to you, who will 

3 CoL Kirkpatrick was accordingly deputed. See para 12 of No. 17 
published below. 
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commtinicate , my sentiments fully and by bis endeavours 
I: hope that Peace will again reign between you and the Lassa 
■and the. intimacy and friendship between each other be 
encreasedt , 

{A true Copy) 

Sd./- G, F. Cherry. 

P.ers. Transr. 


, 

I 


N0. 14 

Translation of a Letter. 

From j. Duncan Esq., ^ Resident at Benares. 

To the Rajah of Napal, 

Dated I7th September, 1792. 

{Copy forwarded by the Resident] . 

Received 24ih September, ’92. 

Acknowledging and quoting -tlie Rajah’s Letter (vide Letter transmitted 
6th Septembier).^ 

I am concerned at the uneasiness which, you feel, from 
the present war* Influenced.- by a stron.g desire to maintain a 
Friendship with you, which existed before and has been much 
increased by virtue of the Commercial Treaty you entered 
into with so much propriely, I translated your Letter for the 
Information of the Governor-General, immediately on receiv- 
ing ; on the day that your letter reached Calcutta, two letters 
arrived from the Lamas of Thibet, or Bhootan, and one from 
the Commander of the Chinese army named Janoojoun. 
These Letters mentioned that the Rajah of Napal was wanton- 
ly engaged in distressing and harassing the Inhabitants of 
this, country, that is to say, the Country belongiiig to China and 
Bhootan, and had plundered the villages. That on hearing this 
the Emperor sent an army to protect the Inhabitant# of his 
country, and to repel the Incursions of the Rajah of Napal. 
That as an intimacy has long subsisted between the Englsdi 

1 From tlie Recoil* of 1‘he Gaverament of India. 

2 No. 1 1 piihlishcd above. 
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and the Chiefs of Bhootan etc, it is therefore requested that 
the English will not assist the Rajah of Napal. The Governor- 
General on perusing these letters from the Chinese Dependents, 
as well as from you, wrote to me, that, as the English are not 
at Enmity with the Emperor of China qr his subjects, but on 
the contrary are on Terms of intimate connection, and have 
carried on commercial concerns with them for many years, 
and it is very contrary to the line of conduct which the 
Company have adopted to create animosity or to go to war 
with any one without a cause, he cannot send the English 
Troops with hostile Intentions. But in consideration that, by 
virtue of the Commercial Treaty, the Intimacy between the 
Company and the Rajah of Napal is great, he would, in order 
to comply with the Rajah’s wishes and pursuant to the general 
disposition of the English, and to settle the disputes between 
you and the Emperor of China’s Forces, send a Gentleman of 
rank from among the Company’s Servants, and with him two 
or three Companies of Seapoys. This Gentleman, accom- 
panied by Abdul Cauder Khan, who formerly waited on you 
and settled the Commercial Treaty to the Satisfaction of the 
English Govemment, and Gudjeraje Misserjee, will shortly set 
out. As this Gentleman is one of the first of the English, and 
his Lordship deputes him solely from motives of kindness and 
to promote your Interest, according to your requests, it will 
be necessary, whenever he shall reach the Borders of Napal, 
that your P eople should furnish Guides, and supply such 
articles of Grain etc. as he may stand in need of for 
his attendants, with the means of Transporting his Baggage 
up the mountains, and such other assistance as may be wanted, 
that he may travel without difficulties. It will also be proper 
that you, accompanied by your officers, should perform the 
customary ceremonies of meeting him with proper Honors. 
This will afford much satisfaction to the English Government 
and tend much to your own welfare so long as that Gentleman 
shall remain in the Town of Napal, employed in your Business, 
you must be attentive in furnishing his want of Grain etc. and 
during the negociation of Business, whatever he shall propose 
for your Benefit, yott will readily comply with. As his Deputa- 
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' tion, IS resolved on purely from motives of prosperity for you, 
you will of course pay every attention to such motives, and 
.be sincere in your Friendship knowing me to be your friend. 
Write frequently to me. 

(A true Translation) 

Sd./- G. F. Cherry, 
Pers. Transr. 

No. 15 

To the Dalai Lama at Pootlah Lassa^ 

Written 25th September, 1792. 

I have received several Letters in the Thibet character, 
accompanied by a Persian Translation, the contents of which I 
have fully understood (vide Letter received 3 August)® with 
several articles in token of Friendship, all of which came safe 
to hand, and have contributed much to the Intimacy subsisting 
between us. 

The contents of this Letter, representing the disputes still 
prevailing between the Rajah of Napal and you, have given 
me great concern; because, as Friends to the Company, I am 
extremely desirous that unanimity and the utmost Harmony 
should have been reestablished between you. 

It is a matter of great concern that I have been able 
to comprehend only the Persian Paper accompanying the 
several Letters, and can therefore only for the present 
reply to it’s contents. The other Letters are however sent to 
Benares, in the Hopes that Persons may be found there who 
can explain them and in the meantime I consider it incumbert 
OB our Friendship and good neighbourhood to inform you of 
my sentiments, in regard to the contents of the PersiMi Letter, 
without^ further .Delay. 

f From tlie Records of the Government of Indie. 

2 No. 8 imhlished above. * > 

5 
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Altho,’ as is presuncied in that Letter, the Gourkaly Rajah^ 
has written to me on the subject of the disputes which have 
long prevailed between you and him, yet as the English 
Company have nothing more at Heart than to maintain the 
most cordial and friendly Terms with all the Powers in India, 
and sensible of the wisdom of this conduct they are careful 
not to infringe the rules of Friendship by interference in a 
hostile manner in the dispute prevalent among foreign Powers, 
except when self defence or wanton attacks oblige them* I 
have answered his Letter accordingly. 

It cannot be unknown to you that a Friendship has long 
subsisted between the English and the Rajah of Napal and also 
between the Emperor of China, whose Protection extends over 
you, and the Company. The English have for many years 
carried on commercial concerns with the subjects of the 
Emperor and have actually a Factory established in his 
dominions — on account of this connection with the Emperor. 
Knowing you to be held in high veneration by his Majesty, and 
considering you desirous of the Company’s Friendship, 1 am 
anxious that your Government should continue in Peace, and 
that an End should be put to war, which ultimately contributes 
only to the misery and distress of your subjects; with this view 
therefore I shall be happy if my amicable Interference can in 
any shape contribute to reestablish Flarmony and Peace 
between you and the Rajah of Napal, and shall be ready to 
use it in the way of a Friend and mediator between you. As 
the present season of the Rains however will not admit that 
any steps towards such mediation be adopted, I shall postpone 
my Intention until the Rains are over, when I will depute a 
Gentleman in my {confidence to that Quarter who will commu- 
nicate my sentiments fully and by his Endeavours I hope that 
Peace will again reign between you and the Rajah of Napal 
and the Intimacy and Friendship between each other be 
increased. That Gentleman, being in my confidence, will be 
accompanied by a few Seapoys intended as a Guard and 
Protection to himself and his servants. I mention this to you 
to prevent the bad Effect of fallacious report. 

I shall avail myself of that opportunity to send a few articles 
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to you in Testimony of my regard and flatter myself that they 

Will contribute to our Friendship. 

(A true Copy) 

Sd./- G. F. Cherry 
Pers. Transr. 

BENGAL POLITICAL CON.SULTATIONS 

3rd October, 1792 
Minutes 

The Governor Genera! delivers in the following Minute. 

No, 17 Govt, GenVs Minute 

The letters that have been lately received from Assam and 
Nepaul having been communicated to the Board, I need not 
recapitulate the Contents of them. But after considering the 
requests of the two Rajahs very maturely, and the commercial 
advantages that Bengal may obtain by a friendly and open 
intercourse with both Countries, it appears to me that it will 
be no less political than humane in us to interfere our good 
oiEces and endeavour to reestablish peace and tranquillity in 
those quarters, 

Altho I have not yet been able to find people who can 
translate the letters that came "from the Lamas of Thibet and 
from the Commander of the Army I think it probable that the 
Persian paper which was enclosed in the letter of one of the 
Lamas is either a translation or contains the Substance of all the 
letters viz. that the Emperor of China has sent an Army to 
attack and destroy the Rajah of Napaul in Revenge for the 
injuries that He has done to the People of Thibet, who are 
dependent upon China, and- that it is hoped that we shall not 
give the Rajah any assistance. ' 

The Commercial treaty that we have concluded with 
Nepaul, and the friendly advances lately made to us by the 
Rajah should induce us to endeavour , . as far as it can be done 
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by safe and instifiable meanS', to preserve him and Els Country 
from destruction, and it is equally incumbent upon us not only 
to avoid giving offence to the { ?) but to neglect no oppor- 
tunity that affords a prospect of opening a communication with 
an officer of rank in that State. The (?) of these objects renders 
it necessary for us to be extremely delicate and circumspect 
in our conduct. 

I propose therefore that we shall send a friendly deputa- 
tion to the Deputy to assure him that it is our earnest wish to 
extricate him from a war but at the same time to State to him 
that as the amicable correspondence that we have held with the 
Lamas, and the commercial connexion which has long Sub- 
sisted between our Country and that of the Emperor of China 
preclude us absolutely from Committing hostilities against either 
of those powers without any provocation on their part ; it is only 
by the means of conciliatory negociation that we can endeavour 
to assist him, and that in order to effect this desirable purpose 
It will be necessary that he should open an immediate inter- 
course with the Commanders of the Chinese and Thibet forces. 

The desperate State to which the Rajah’s affairs are reduced 
according to the accounts received from Mr. Duncan, will pro- 
bably induce him to acquiesce in any proposition that may hold 
out to bjm a Chance of relief and whatever success the Chinese 
may have held against the People of Nepaul, the difficulty of 
transporting Supplies to an army at such an immense distance, 
and through a Country so rugged and mountainous as Thibet 
must be so great that I think we have good reason to hope that 
they will be no less inclined than the Rajah to accept of our 
mediation. 

This is not the same necessity for caution in our interference 
at Assam, as the disturbances there are merely of an internal 
nature, and being principally occasioned by gangs of vaga- 
bonds Belonging to Bengal, we are particularly called upon to 
make some exertions to quell them. 

An active and prudent Officer with six Companies of Sepoys 
will I trust be able to effect our purpose and as our Knowledge 
; of the Present State of affairs in that Country is but imperfect, 
it may be advisable to direct the officer and the detachment to 
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proceed immediately to Goalparah, .and to ' def er , gMng, Mm 
detailed mstructions for his conduct, until he shall transmit to 
every information that He can collect when near the scene, that 
relates to the objects of his future Operations. 

However extraordinary it may appear to people in Europe, 
we are under the necessity of admitting that owing to the un- 
remitting jealousy which the Chiefs of those Countries have 
hitherto shewn of the English, we know little more (? of the) in- 
terior parts of Nepaul and Assam than of the interior parts of 
China, and I therefore think that no pains or attention should be 
spared to avail ourselves of so favourable an opportunity to 
obtain good surveys, and to acquire every information that may 
be possible both of the population and of the manners and 
customs, of the trade and manufactures, and natural productions 
of Countries with which it must ever be our interest to maintain 
the most friendly communication.^ 

No. 17 

POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 

To the Hon’ble Court of Directors. 

Hon’ble Sirs, 

Since the date of our Letter by the Ganges we have 
received your dispatches of the 25th of April last — by the King 
George and we shall do ourselves the Honor of replying to 
them by the next opportunity that offers. 

2. In the 36th Paragraph of the advices from this Govern- 
ment by the Dutton you were informed of a dispute between 
the Rajah of Assam and the Rajah of Deringh and that the 
latter was said to have been assisted from Bengal with Sepoys 
and Berkundusses to enable him to recover the Possession of 
his Country. We shall transmit to you in the Packet Copies of 
the P apers that have been since brought before us on this 

I The contents of this letter and of tiie following up to the paragraph 
|1 are naturally almost th^ sam^v 
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subject* aud among the rest a Letter from the. Raj*ah of Assam 
Soliciting the G^mpany’s support and assistance., 

3 . ' We shall also- forward to your Hon'ble Court by, this 
Dispatch; a copy of Correspondence that has passed with the 
Rajah of Napaul who has likewise applied for Troops to defend 

him against the Rajah of Lassa. 

4. After considering the request of the Rajahs of Napaul 
and Assam very maturely and the Commercial advantages that 
Bengal obtains by a friendly and open Intercourse with both 
countries we thought that it would be no less political than 
humane to interpose our good Offices and endeavour to re- 
establish Peace and tranquillity in those quarters. 

5. We had not before us the whole of the Papers that 
concerned the Dispute between Napaul and Lassa as some 
Letters that had come from the Lamas of Thibet, and 
the Commander of the Chinese army which had been sent to 
their assistance against the Rajah of Napaul, were written in 
the Mantchonx Language (which is said to be the Tartar 
Language of the Emperor’s Court) and we have not yet been 
able to obtain Translations of them; but we think it not impro- 
bable that the Persian Paper which was enclosed in a Letter 
to the Governor General from one of the Lamas is either a 
Translation or Contains the Substance of all the Letters. A 
footnote in the original: A translation of it makes No. 21 of tKe 
Packet it is to the following effect that the Emperor of CKina lias sent an 
Army to attack and destroy the Rajah of Napaul in Revenge for the 
injuries that he has done to the People of Thibet who are dependent upon 
China and that it is hoped that we shall not give the Rajah any assistance. 

6. It appeared to us that the Commercial Treaty which 
we have lately concluded with Napaul and the friendly 
advances made to us by the Rajah should induce this Govern- 
ment to endeavour, as far as it could be done by safe and 
justiciable means to preserve him and his country from destruc- 
tion and that it was also not only incumbent on us to avoid 
giving offence to the Chinese Eut to neglect no opportunity 
that afforded a Prospect of opening a Communication with 
m Officer oi Rank in State; and the Union of thos^ 
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objects renderec! it necessary - that we should be extremely 
delicate, and circumspect in our Conduct. 

7. Lord ■ Cornwallis " therefore . has proposed, and the 
"Board have agreed' that we should send a friendly Deputation 
to the Napaul Rajah with Instruction to assure him of its being 
our earnest wish to extricate him from a ruinous war, but at 
the same time to State to him that as the amicable Corres- 
pondence ■ which we have held with the Lamas and the Com- 
mercial Connection which has long subsisted between our 
Country and that of the Emperor of China do absolutely 
preclude us from committing Hostilities against either of those 
Powers without any provocation on their part ; it is only by 
means of conciliatory negociation that we can endeavour to 
assist him, and that in order to effect this desirable Purpose, 
it will be necessary that he should open an immediate Inter- 
course with the Commanders of the Chinese and Thibet Forces. 

8. The desperate Situation, to which the Rajah*s affairs 
are reduced according to accounts received from Mr. Duncan, 
the Resident at Benares, will probably induce him to acquiesce 
in any Proposition that may hold out to him a Chance of relief 
and we have good Reason to suppose that notwithstanding 
any successes the Chinese may have had against the People 
of Napaul the difficulty of transporting supplies to an Army 
at such an immense distance and through a Country so rugged 
and mountainous as Thibet must be found so great that they 
will be no less inclined than the Rajah to accept our 
mediation. 

9. There is not the same necessity for Caution in our 
Interference at Assam as the disturbances there are merely 
of an internal nature and being principally occasioned by 
Gangs of vagabonds belon^ng to Bengal we are particularly 
called upon to make some exertions to quell them. 

10. It appeared to us that an active, and prudent Officer 
with Six Companies of Sepoys would be able to effect our 
Purpose in relieving the Rajah of Assam, and that as our 
knowledge of the present state of affairs in that Country is 
rather imperfect it might be advisable to direct the Officer and 
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the Detacliment.' tO' proceed immediately to Goalparah with- 
holding any Detailed Instructions for his Conduct until ■ he 
should transmit to us every Information that he could collect 
when near the Scene that relates to the objects of his future 
operations. 

1 1 . However . extraordinary it may appear we are ' still 
under the necessity of admitting that owing to the Constant 
Jealousy which the Chiefs of those Countries have hitherto 
shewn of the English we know little more of the interior Parts 
of Napaul and Assam than of the interior Parts of China, and 
we have therefore thought that no Pains or attention should 
be spared to avail ourselves of so favourable an opportunity 
to obtain good Surveys and to require every information that 
may be possible both of the Population and of the manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants as well as of the Trade and 
Manufactures and natural productions of Countries with 
which it must ever be our Interest to maintain the most 
friendly Communication. 

12. The OjfEcer deputed to Napaul is Captain William 
Kirkpatrick who will receive a Salary of 1500 Rupees a month 
during the time of his being employed on the Commission, 
and Charge his actual Expenses upon Plonor. Lieutenant 
Samuel Scott is appointed his Assistant and will receive the 
pay and Batta of his Regiment and an allowance of 200 
Rupees a month. Lieutenant Wilford now on Duty at 
Benares goes as Surveyor and Mr. Frere one of your Assistant 
Surgeons is sent with the deputation being well qualified to 
examine the natural Productions of the Country. Pie will 
receive the Pay and Batta of the Station from which he is 
sent and a Salary of a hundred Rs. a month. 

13. The Officer deputed to Assam is Captain Thos. 
.Welsh who will have double Batta and 500 Rupees a month 
while employed upon the Service. Lieutenant Macgrefor goes 
as Adjutant to the detachment, and will be employed as 
assistant to Captain Welsh with a reasonable allowance as 
soon as he shall be wanted for that duty. Ensign Thomas 
Wood proceeds with Captain Welsh as Surveyor, and Dr. Peter 
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Wade as Surgeon with the same allowance as that is given to 
Mr. Frere. 

14. We transmit to your Hon’ble Court in the Packet a 
Copy 'of a Letter from the Persian Translator and with it a 
Copy' of Lord G>rnwallis’s Correspondence with the,' Native 
Powers during his Lordship’si absence from the Presidency and 
concerning the late war. 

We have the Honor to be &c. 

Fort William*. Sd/- Cornwallis 

14th October, 1792. „ Peter Speke 

,, Wm, Cowper. 

No. 18 

From the Teshoo Lama^ 

Received 28th June, 1793. 

I have received your kind Letter thro’ Diljeet Gosauyin 
purporting that your Lordship had received mine on the Sub- 
ject of the dispute with the Goorkally, and other points; I now 
again write that it is four years since the Goorkally Marched to 
this quarter with an evil design and laid waste the Country, 
The first time he came as far as Shuggher and thence returned 
to his own confines. The Second time he came to Chugcha, 
plundering as he went and laid that country quite waste. 
Being therefore compelled to give information of this to his 
Imperial Majesty, the Vizier and other Ameers were deputed 
with a very large army to Chastize that misguided Sett, and 
arrived in the Month of Rejib 1206^ The Vizier, Dailee Lama 
and I resolved in concert that as an ancient Friendship had 
Subsisted between your Lordship and Punchoo Zumbiechee 
(the former Lama), on the strength of that to write you a 
Letter in terms of great regard accompanied by presents, and 
transmit them thro’ Poorun Geer Gosayum, which was done. 

I also wrote you a letter in Persian purporting that the Goor- 

1 From tKe Macartney collection in tlie Satara Museum. 

2 i,©. Feb. or March, 1792 ^ ^ 
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kally Rajah would' solicit your Lordship for assistance and re-' 
present untruths, and Desiring you not to give credit ■ to his 
words. The letter written by the Vizier was in the Bootea 
Language, to desire your Lordship would send Troops against 
the Rajah and Chastize him as he deserved. You understood 
the Persian letter, but the Bootea Letter from, not knowing the 
Language you could not understand, whatever is past is past. 
Poorun Geer was prevented by illness and the unfavourable- 
ness of the climate from returning here. The following was 
the purport of your Lordship’s answer to my Letter Pecapi- 
tulating tKe letter written 25th September 1792).^ Your Lord- 
ship’s Letter and the Verbal Message delivered by the 
Gosauyeen Agree, I am highly pleased to learn what you 
write. The Vizier, from experiencing your Friendly conduct, 
concurred that without doubt you were a sincere well wisher 
of his Majestys. He perhaps sent a Letter to you by a Dawk 
Chokey at the time of the rains when the war with Gourkally 
was at the highest, and from that letter you will have learned 
the Rajah’s submission. The Imperial Troops arriving in the 
height of the Rains in the Neighbourhood of Nepaul which 
belongs to the Gourkally, some severe engagements took 
place, and Numbers of the Rajah’s men were killed, many 
places of his Country came into possession of his Majesty’s 
army, the Largest of which were (i^ere foilow the names of eight 
places which are not legible.) In all these places troops 
were stationed. The army had advanced to within one days 
March of the Rajah’s capital and it was resolved to proceed 
onward, in a few hours, and Capture the place of his residence. 
When at length the Rajah finding himself unable to contend, 
threw down the Shield and in the field of Battle sent his 
principal people to the Vizier and in the humblest and most 
Supplicative manner sued for peace. Submitted to the yoke 
of obedience confessed their Misconduct and entreated for- 
giveness. The Rajah also sent his Minister, called in that 
Country Ranjee as his Vakeel with various sorts of presents 


3 No. 15 publisbed above. 
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and rarefies and an Arzie to his Majesty; Several 
large Elephants and excellent horses together with other 
uncommon things composed the -present and he wrote 
in his Arzie that, if^ his. Majesty would' pardof his 
past offences he would pay an annual tribute . and 
for the rest of his life would never be guilty of rebellion 
and presumption. The Ykier conveyed information of all thiS' 
tO' his Majesty who was pleased to issue his commands to this 
effect that it was a Country of very small extent and the inhabi- , 
tants of a foreign tribe, that as they had Submitted, they 
should be spared from - destruction and be allowed ■ quarter 
and , the Conquered country be restored to the Rajah. ■ The 
Vakeel . and people of the Rajah who went to the Royal 
presence had an interview with me in this City when the 
Vakeel made apologies for 'the injuries that had been done 
acknowledging that the fault was all on their side and that 
they hoped for pardon. As your Lordship wrote that you would 
depute a person in your confidence, with presents to 
accommodate Matters between me and the Rajah, This 
afforded me a great deal of pleasure. My Lord, 
the Rajah is now become one of the Servants of 
his Imperial Majesty and therefore any person’s going 
now were mere trouble; do not put yourself to the in- 
convenience of giving your agent the trouble of repairing to 
the Rajah to bring about an accommodation, as now no dis- 
pute whatever exists with the Rajah and this amicable System 
will for ever remain. It is to be hoped that hereafter the 
peace and security of the inhabitants of this Country will not 
be disturbed. Your Lordship is pleased to consider us among 
the Number of faithful friends, God reward you, preserve you 
from evil and gratify you with good. Be pleased to keep open 
the ' gates of Epistolary Correspondence which forms the 
foundation of Friendship. I hope your Lordship will frequently 
call me to remembrance by Letters., 

I have sent as a token of remembrance some articles of 
this Country which are not in fact worth your acceptance ; they 
will be presented! by Dilgeet Geer Gosayin and I hope you will 
accept theiHt 
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List oi presents 

Pure Goia- ... ... 30 Tola® 

One .piece Cochin 

One Large white Sattin Roomanl 

From Chaiinzoo the Rajah or Principal Officer of the 
Teshoo Lama. 

Of the Same tenor and Date as the foregoing 
List of presents 

Written on the cover of the Rajah’s Letter 

Gold ... ... ... ... 15 Tolas 

One piece of Cochin, Red, 

One white silk Roomatil. 

(A true Translation) 

(Exd) Henry Qimsby 

Sd/- N. B. Edmonstone 
Dy. Pr. Tr 

(A true Copy) 

Illegible (Gray) 
Secy, to the Govt. 


Malava in the Sixth and Seventh Cetitiiries 

By Dliirendra Cliandra Ganguli, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON). 

Department of History, Benares Hindu Unimrsity 

Malava played an important part in the history of ancient 
India. This country extended on the north up to the Kotah 
State, on the east up to Bhilsa, on the south up to the Tapti, 
and on the west up to the Mahi. The commentary on 
Vatsyayana*s Kdmamtra states that^ the term Malava was pro- 
perly used to denote East Malava, and that West Malava was 
generally called the country of Uji'ain. But this statement 
does not find any support in the contemporary and later 
records. The term Malava is never found to have been used 
to indicate only Eastern Malava as has been stated by 
Vatsyayana’s commentator. The Aihole inscription,^ 
dated 634 A.D., states that the Calukya king Pulikesin 
II, ruler of Badami, conquered the Latas, the Malavas, 
and the Gurjaras. Here the name Malava apparently 
represented at least West Malava, which was conti- 
guous to both Lata and Gurjara (central and eastern 
Rajputana). A Valabhi record,^ dated 639 A.D., reports that 
Ucyamana bhukti and Ucyamana visaya (modern Ratiam 
State, about 35 miles west of Ujjain) were in Malavaka. 
Ujjaln is mentioned as the capital of Malavaka In a record 
of the thirteenth century/ There cannot be any doubt that 
the names Malavaka and Malava are identical/ The Baroda 
plates/ dated 812 A.P., of Karkaraja, king of Gujarat, states 

I UjjayinldesahLavyasta . evaparaMalavyali’ — Malavya iti piSrvaMalava- 
bhavaK, Kam’mutra^ adbikaraiia 3 (Commentary). 

Fol VI, p. 11.' 

; 3 Ibicl.,; voi. Vllf, p. 188. \ ’4 JBOBR., voL XXI, Gnrjaras. 

:5 ' Tlie AEababadl Pillar Inscription ■ (C/I., p. 7. 1. 19) of Samndira- 

gupta mentions Kosala, Katirala, . ' Pistapnra, KancI etc. as Katisalaka, 
Kanralaka, Paisfapnraka, Kanceyaka etc.., 

6 !A,, vol XII, p. 156. 
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that Govmda ill, for tlie purpose of protecting Malava, 
caused Karkaraja’s arm to become the door-bar of the lord 
of the Gurjaras. It is known from another record^ that the 
GurjaraSs who . were adversaries of Govinda HI, lived on the 
hill forts of Citrakuta (modem Chitor, in Udayapur, Rajputana). 
In this : circumstance the force of the above statement of the 
Baroda plates can only be maintained, if the term. Malava 
is taken to have meant at least the western part of Malava, 
which is coniterminous to both Gujarat and the Gurjara country. 

' -Bana, who flourished in the court of Harsavardhana of 
Thanesar in the early part of the 7th century, incidentally 
refers to Malava in his Kadambaru In course of giving a 
description of Ujjain, the poet states that^ *‘it is girt with the 
river Sipra, which seems to purify the sky, v/ith its waves 
forming a ceaseless frown, as though jealously beholding the 
river of heaven on the head of Mahikala, while its water 
sways over the pitcher-like breasts of the women of Malava, 
wild with the sweetness of youth.” T-he poet further lays 
down that® ”in Ujjain the palaces stretch forth their flags, whose 
silken ^ fringes gleam and flutter at night in the wind, like arms 
to remove the mark of the moon put to shame by the fair 
lotus-faced women of Malava.” Here the term Malava 
evidently covers the western part of Malava. 

The same poet also frequently refers to Malava in his 
another work, Harm-cania. There he tells us about Mala- 
varaja, Malavarajaputra, and the women of Malava/® There 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that the term Malava, referred 
to above, is used to cover the same length of territory as in 
the previous case. 

7 Nilgimd imcriptioB, EL, vol, VI, p, !06. 

8 Ridding, pp. 211, 214: ywvanamadamatia-Makvikncakaiasalnlita- 

salilaya bkagavato Makakalasya sirasi surasaritam alokya samupajate Ryayeva 
satatasambaddhatarangabhmkutilekKaya svam iva ksalayantya Sipraya 
pariksipta, M. R. Kale, Ujjayinwarnanam, p. 86. 

9 yasyam ca nisi nisi pavanavilolair dukniapallavair uilasadbliir Malavi- 
Tnnkbakamalakantilajjitasyendoh kalankam ivapanayanto duraprasaritordbva- 
dbvajabbujab prasada laksyante. Ibid., p. 90. 

|0 Malmtf P. V* Kane, cb. VI, p. 67; Cowell, pp, 119, 17^. 
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As a matter of fact, we have at present no authentic record 
to corroborate the statement of- the commentary on Kamasutra 
that the term,: Malava- was. used. tO'deno.te .only east Malava/^ 
On the contrary, the e^vidences,- referred to- above, negative any 
such assertion.:' . 

Ujjain,. .'Phari, .Vidisa, and Map^apa were the chief cities 
in Malava.," From the second century A..D. .down to the latter 
part of the .fourth century, Malava- w.as ruled by the Sakas/^ 
They voluntarily submitted ■ to Samudragupta, and paid ..him 
taxes.^® But Sa.mudragupta’s son Cand.ragupta II overthrew 
Rudrasirpha III, the last king of the i^akas, and annexed 
Milava, and Guja.rat into the'. Gupta empire/'^ Candragupta 
II . is said to have made Ujjain his second . capital. The dis- 
integration of the Gupta .empire 'Tegan .with the death of 
Skandagupta in 467 A»D,, shortly ■ after, which Malava seceded 
.from it. . .There is no evidence to prove that Malava formed a 
part of .the Gupta empire under the successors of Skandagupta. 
In the latter part of the 5th century A.D., a new Gupta dynasty 
is' found to have established its sway over it. Krsnagupta was 
the founder of this family. Harsa-carita tells^^ us that Madha- 
vagupta, the friend of Harsavardhana of Thanesar, was the son 
of the king of Malava.' The Apsad inscription^® of Adityasena 
relates that MadhavaguptaJ son of Mahasenagupta, was a 
close friend of' Harsavard.h.ania. This positively proves the 
identity of the Malava prince "Madhavagupta, referred to in 
the Ha-rsa-carfto, with the. .son ■ of' Mahasenagupta of the same 
name. Mahasenagupta,- the ruler ' of Malava, was the fifth 
king of Kr^nagupta’s family. In the.' ''. absence of any 
contrary evidence, it can reasonably be' assumed that Maha- 

1! A! Blladury v/lio floiirisLed in the middle of the 1 0th century tells 
us that sent a force against Uzain, and also sent Habid with an army 

against the country of Maliba.” (Elliot, vol. I, p. 126). Some scholars are 
inclined to believe that Maliba, referred to, means eastern Maiava. Elliot 
suggests that it signifies either Malwa or Malabar {ibid., fn. 2). In my opi- 
nion it may be taken as identical with Malapa, which was the ancient 
name of the Western Ghats. (Bom. Guz., vol, I, part ii, p. 574). 

12 Rapson, Andhra Coins, Introdlnction, 

IS CIl, p. 14. 14 Smith, EHL, pp. 308-9. 

15 Cowell, p. 119. . . 16 Cl/., p. 207. ' 
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senagupta's predecessors were also the rulers of Malava.^^ 
Fleet^® ;aBd others think that Krsnagupta and his successors 
had been rulers of Magadha from the very date of their 
ascendancy' till they lost their political power. But this asser- 
tion does not bear any critical examination.^ Kumaragupta, 
the fourth king of Krsnagupta s family, was the contemporary 
of the Maukhari Isanavarman, who was ruling in 554 A.D.^^ 
Assuming that Kumaragupta ruled in the third quarter of the 
6th century A.D. i.e. from about 550 A.D. to 575 A.D., if a reign 
of twenty-five years is allotted to each generation, Krsnagupta 
is found to have begun his rule in about 475 A.D, Fleet“° 
places Krsnagupta between 475 and 500 A.D. In any case it 
seems highly probable that Krsnagupta ascended the throne 
in the latter part of the 5th century A.D. The Damodarapur 
Copper plate, Khoh copper plate inscription of Samkshobha,^^ 
and some other records prove that the imperial Guptas held 
sway over the countries extending up to North Bengal on 
the east, Benares and Bhagelkhand on the west and, parts of 
the Central Provinces on the south till at least 530 A.D. Evi- 
dently till that time Magadha remained the home dominion 
of the imperial Guptas. After their downfall the Maukharis 
came to power in Northern India. The Jaunpur stone inscrip- 
tion^^ of the Maukhari Isvaravarman proves that the Jaunpui 
District, which lies to the west of Benares, was under the sway 
of the Maukharis. The Haraha inscription,^^ dated 554 A.D., 

17 The scholars are of opinion that the early Pratihara kings from 
Nagabhata ! to Vatsaraja were rulers of Avanti, and the successors of the 
latter ruled in Kanauj. The assumption that the early Pratiharas ruled in 
Avanti is based on the} only evidence of a passage in the Jaina Harivamsa, 
which relates that Vatsaraja, the fourth king of the family, was ihe ruler of 
Avanti. 

18 CIL, Introduction, p. 14, 

*[This is not correct. The later members of the dynasty [Deva (Gupta) 
and others} are stated in the Manjuin MulaJ^alpa to have been rulers of 
Magctdha. They bore tbe dynastic title : the Gauda dynasiy~-~Ed.‘}^ 

19 CIL, p. 206. 20 Ihid., Introduction, p. 14. 

21 EL, vol XV, p. 144; CIL, p. 112. 22 CIL, p. 228. 

23 Jitva Andhradhipatiip sahasraganitatredhaksaradvaranam vyavaig 
anniyotatisamkhyaturaga bhankha tas^e Sulikan /krtva cayatim aucitae- 
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of tlie reign of Isanayarman, son of Isvaravarman, states that 
*the king (Isanavarman), being victorious, and having princes 
bending at his feet, , occupied the throne^ after conquering the 
lord of the Andhras, who had an army of galloping horses, 
who had thousands of threefold rutting elephants, after 
vanquishing in battle the Sulikas, and after causing the 
Gaudas, who were accustomed (to live in the) land-locked 
territory, to resort, for the future, to the sea (i.e. coastal 
tracts)’. This evidently means that Isanavarman, sometimes 
before 554 A.D., deprived the king of Gauda (modern Rajshahi 
Division, Bengal) of his sovereignty of the same country, him- 
self took possession of it, and forced the vanquished to move 
to the sea, presumably to the coastal tracts of southern Bengal. 
It further suggests that the king of Gauda was compelled to 
live there for a long time. 

It follows from the above-mentioned two epigraphic 
records, that in the middle of the 6th century, the Maukharis 
were in possession of the eastern part of the United Provinces 
and the Rajshahi Division of Bengal. This proves with toler- 
able certainty that Magadha which was situated between those 
two countries, was under the sway of tihe Maukharis. The 
Maukharis were the paramount sovereign of northern India 
for sometime. Bana tells us through the mouth of Prabha- 
karavardhana of Thanesar that *at the head of all royal houses 
stood the Maukharis, worshipped by all the world/ This 
suggests that at least Prabhakaravardhana worshipped the 
Maukharis. The critical examination of all the available 
evidences thus leads to the conclusion that the Maukharis held 
sway over the territory which _extended up to north Bengal 
on the east, and bordered the Punjab on the west. This falsi- 
fies the theory that the early rulers of Krsnagupta’s family 
ruled in Magadha. So long the Maukharis were in power, 
their stubborn enemy, the family of Kr§ijagupta, had no place 

tlxalabliVTO Gaii^aa samtidrasrayaa adhyasista natakfitlsacararitah 8iijikasaiiai|s 
yo jiti II £/., vol XIV, p. IIA V. 13.' : 

24 Diiara^ld[!iar%aip ca mardlmi stEito MaEesvarah padanyisa iva 
safeaiabhuvananamaskyto MaukKarivaipsa]^. Cowell, p. 122, ch. IV. 
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in Bortliem India, from Bengal right up to the Punjab, Hence, 
on the authority ■ of Harsacarita, we can take, almost with 
certainty, the early members of Krsijagupta’s family as the 
rulers of Malava. 

Krsnagupta was succeeded by his son Harsagupta on the 
throne of Malava. Kalha^a^® tells us that a king named 
Har^a, who assumed the title Vikramaditya, ruled in Malava. 
There is no definite evidence to prove the identity of this 
Harsa with Harsagupta. Harsagupta gave his sister Harsa- 
gupta in marriage to the Maukhari Adltyavarman, father ol 
Isvaravarman.^® He was succeeded by his son Jxvitagupta.^^ 
During the reign of Harsagupta and Jivitagupta, xiiorthern India 
was torn asunder by the Hunas.^® This period also witnessed the 
rise and fall of Yasodharman of Mandasor.^^ There is no evi- 
dence to prove that the Guptas of Malava ever yielded to any of 
these forces. Quarrel between the Guptas and the Maukharis 
ensued during the reign of Jivitagupta. The Maukhari Isvara- 
varman claims to have repulsed an attack of the army that 
came from Dhara.®® But Jivitagupta ’s son and successor 
Kumaragupta defeated Isanavarman, son of Isvaravarman.®^ 
Kumaragupta died by plunging himself into the fire at 
Prayaga.®^ He was succeeded to the throne by his son 
Damodaragupta, during whose reign the fight between the 
Guptas and the Maukharis rose to its culmination. He 
successfully fought against the Maukharis but lost his life in the 
battle.®® 

!, Damodaragupta’s §on Mahasenagupta claims to have won 
victory over Susthitavarman on the bank of the Lauhitya {i.e. 
Brahmaputra).®^ Susthitavarman was the king of Assam.®^ He 
is mentioned by Bana as Susthiravarman.®® Mahasenagupta’s 
sister Mahasenagupta- was married to the king Adityavardhana, 

25 Rajaiarmginl, Taranga III, v. 

26 C//., p. 221. 27 Ibid,, p. 205. 

28 Ibid., p. 158. 29 Ibid., p. 142. 

30 p. 230. 3r Ibid., p, 2%. 

32 Ibid, 33 Ibid, 34 Ibid. 

35 Kamarupa iasanamli, by PacJma Nalb BKattacarya. 

36 Cowell, HctrfOQctitto, p. 47. 
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father of ' Prabhalcaravardhana of ' Thanesar.®^ Sometimes 
during the early part of his reign, Mahasenagupta had to suffer 
a terrible." disaster.®®' Shortly before ' 595 A.D,, the Kalacuri 
Sankaragatia, son of Kr^naraja, fell upon him, and totally 
'crushed his power. Mahasenagupta appears to ha.ve been 
killed in the battle, after which his two sons Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta fled to TEanesar and took shelter under their 
relation Prabhakaravardha,na of TEanesar. The king of Thane- 
sar received them cordially. He engaged Kumaragupta to 
wait upon his son Rajyavardhana, and Madhavagupta to wait 
upon his second son Harsavardhana.®® He also appears,, to^ 
have taken up the cause of the Gupta princes, and led an 
army against Malava. Though he claims to have taken away 
the glory of the Malava king,^® he could not certainly deprive 
the Kalacuris of their possession of Malava, and instal 
the Gupta princes on their ancestral throne. After the close 
of the reign of Harsavardhana, Adityasena, the son of 
Madhavagupta, founded a kingdom in Magadha, where he and 
his successors ruled for about three quarters of a century/^ 

SAnkaragana, who overthrew Mahasenagupta, issued an 
inscription from his camp at Ujjain in 595 A.D."^" It records 
that the king granted some lands in the village of Vallisika, 
situated in the Bhogavardhana-visaya, to a Brahman resident 
of Kallavana. Kallavana is the modern Kalavana, in the 
Nasik District. Other records of the dynasty prove that 
Sahkaragana and his successor not only held sway over 
Malava but also over Lata and northern Gujarat, about this 
time. Sankaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja 
sometime before 602 A.D. 

Buddharaja, from his camp at Anandapura, granted 
lands, situated in the, Bharukaccha-visaya, in 609 A.D/® 
Anandapura, which was the ancient capital of northern 
Gujarat, is the modern Vadnagar. Bharukaccha is the modem 

37 OT., p. 232. 38 E/., vol IX, p. 2%. 

39 Cowell, Harmcarita, pp. 119-121. 

40 Ibid., p. 101. 41 CJJ., pp. 202 ff. 
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Broach. It was the capital of Lata. In the same year he issued 
grants from Vidisi.^^ 

Buddharaja had to suffer a reverse at the hands of the 
Calukya Mangalesa, king- of Badami, in the early part of his 
reign. The Muhakuta pillar inscription,^'*'* dated 602 A.D., 
states that “having set his heart upon the conquest , of the 
northern region, and having conquered Buddharaja and taken 
possession of all his substance, and having a desire to set up 
a pillar of victory on the bank of the river Bhagirathi 
Mangalesa decided that it would be proper to set up first a 
pillar of religion.’* This defeat, however, did not deteriorate 
the war-like spirit of Buddharaja. He soon recovered his 
strength and directed his arms against his northern neighbour, 
the Maukharis, The Maukharis were at that time governed 
by Grahavarman, who was quite unequal to the Kalacuri 
leader. In the battle that ensued Grahavarman lost his life, and 
his wife Rajyasri, who was the daughter of the king 
Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar, fell a prisoner at the hands 
of Buddharaja. The Kalacuri leader confined her in the fort 
of Kanyakubja, and the Maukhari kingdom lay prostrate be- 
fore him. After this glorious achievement Buddharaja marched 
against Thanesar, which was at that time ruled by Prabha- 
karavardhana’s elder son Rajyavardhana. Bana tells us that^® 
“on the very day on which Prabhakaravardhana’s death was 
rumoured, His Majesty Grahavarman was, by the wicked lord 
of Malava, cut off from the living along with his noble deeds. 
Rajyasri also, the princess, had been confined like a brigand’s 
wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet, and cast into 
prison at Kanyakubja. There was moreover a report that the 
villain, deeming the army leaderless, proposed to invade and 
seize this country (Thanesar) as well.” Rajyavardhana, at the 
receipt of the news of the approach of Buddharaja, marched 
against him with ten thousand soldiers. It is said that he with 
* ‘ridiculous ease” routed the Malava army, ‘who surrendered 
to him their elephants in thousands, horses, pearl-necklaces, 
white umbrellas with a golden stock, Hon throne, couches, 

44 EJ., vol. XII, p. 35. .. 45 /A., vol. XIX, p. 7. 

# Cowell, Haifacmta, p. 13?, 
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whole treasure cEestSs hea^yJadfeir with wreathes of ornaments^ 
; The. above battle took place shortly before 606 A.D,» 
the date of ■ the accessloii ' of .'HarsavardhaBa. This defeat at 
the' hands of Rajyayardhaiia,.'' -who ' was shortly afterward^ killed 
by Sasinka, king of Bengal, did not deprive Buddharlfa of his 
sovereignty of . Malava/® - The Sarsavani plate of his reign 
proves that he held sway, over vast territory at least up to 
^9 A.,0. , The, , Kalacuris seem to have been ousted from 
Malava by the. Maitrakas of Valabhi sometime before 629 A.D* 
The. Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang throws some light on 
the history of Malava of -this period, though his report in many 
instances is grossly erroneous. He tells that Mo4a-p*o was 
2,(X)0 ]i (33'9 miles) norh- west .from. Bhamkaccha, and was 6,000 
li (1,000 miles) in ciifcxiit A-t’a-li, K*i-t*a, A-nan-Co-pu-lo^ 
a,nd Sii4a-ch* a, were, dependencies of Mo4a-p ^ 

Cunningham in his GeO'graphy (p. 563) . identifies K’i-t’a 
with the ancienjt Kheta, modern Kaira,. in, the Bombay... Presi- 
dency. Smith thinks th.at it represents the modern jCutch. 
A-nan-t’o-pu-lo is Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar, ini north- 
ern Gujarat. Smith admits that Mo4a-po is phonetically ■ equi- 

47 Cowell, pp, 175, 178, 225. 

48 The MadKiivana plate of Harsavaydliaiia stales that Rajyavajrdliana in 
battle curbed Devagupta and all other kings together, like vicious Iioiso 
made to rtin away from the lashes of the whip*. (E/.» voL I, p. 72), 

The scholars are unanimous in thinking that Devagupta, referred to 
above, was the king of Malava, as mentioned in the Harsacariia, There is at 
the same time no denying of the fact that it is nothing more than a con- 
jecture, Sana, as has been noticed above, used the term Malava to 
indicate at least the western part of it, In which is situated the city of 
Ujjain. In this circumstance, the Malava king, who was the adversary of 
Rajyavardhana, was evidently Buddharaja. The statement of the Madhuvana 
plate regarding Ra 3 yavardhana*s conquest is not exhaustive. The same record 
does not mention anything about the defeat of the HSnas at the hands 
of Rajyavardhana (Cowell, Harsacariia, p, 165), Kanyakubja was, about 
that time, conquered by three individuals In succession, viz., first by the 
Malava king, next by ^alinka, and last of all by one named Gupta (Cowell, 
pp. 173, 224. 250, 251). This Gupta might have been identical with 
Devagupta, who probably sullered de^mt at the hands of Rajyavardhana y 
before he took possession of Kanyakubja. 

49 Watters, voL 11, pp. 242-248, ■ . 
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valent to Malava/® But according to him tt was a country 
which was bounded on the north by the Gurjara kingdom of 
Bhinmal, on the north-west by the subordinate principality or 
province of Anandapura, lying to the west of the Sabarmati«. 
and on the east by the kingdom of Avanti (or Eastern Malwa), 
of which Ujjain was the capital.” 

Hiuen Tsang visited Mo-Ia-p’o in the month of September, 
640 A.D., and Fa-la-p’i, i.e., Valabhi, modern Wala, !8 miles 
north-west of Bhaonagar, in Kathiawar in the following 
November/^ He describes Mo-la-p’o as an independent 
country, which dominated over a number of other countries, 
referred to above. He found Dhruvasena ruling in 

Valabhi. Dhruvasena ascended the throne sometime before 
629 A.D.®^ The two Nagwa platesF"^ dated G.E. 320 and 321 = 
A.D. 639-40 and 640-641, of his reign prove that, about that 
time, the Valabhi kingdom extended on the east up to the 
Ratlam State, 35 miles west of Ujjain. This implies beyond 
doubt that all the intermediate territories between Valabhi 
and Ratlam were under the sway of Dhruvasena. As a matter 
of fact the whole of northern and central Gujarat formed a 
part of the Valabhi kingdom about that period. In this cir- 
cumstance it will not be proper to locate Mo-la-p*o anywhere 
in Gujarat or in Malwa west of Ratlam. Hiuen Tsang further 
tells us that Mo-la-p’o was situated to the south-east of the 
Mahi river {according to Julien its capital).^" In the light of 
the NagWa plates it must be located to the east of the Ratlam 
State. Hence the critical examination of the contemporary 
evidences leads to the conclusion that Mo-la, -p^o represents 
central Malava, whose capital was Ujjain. Hiuen Tsang’s 
description of Mo-la-p*o also favours this assertion. He tells 
us thaF® the people of Mo-Ia-p*o were of gentle disposition, 
and for the most part very intelligent, of refined speech and 
with a liberal education, Mo-Ia-p*o in the south-west, and 

50 EH/., p. 342. 

51 CunningKam's Geography, p. 647. 52 Watters, vol. If, p. 246. 
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Magadha in the north-east, were the two countries in India in 
which learning was prized. In this country ¥irtue was 
esteemed and humanity respected, and the intellectually cle¥er 
were zealous students.’* ' The pilgrim also takes the- civiliza-' 
tion of Mo-la-p’o^ as a model with which he compares that of 
Valabhi, Anandapura, Khetaka, Saurastra, and A-t*a-Ii. '' It 
is staled thaf^^ “in speech and writing, and in social ' regula- 
tions and, laws the inhabitants of A-t’a-li resembled . those 
of Mo-Ia-p’o, K’i-t’a is a rich district and bore a resemblance 
to Mo-!a-p’o. Valabhi resembled Mo-la-p’o in products, 
climate, and the character and ways of the people. The pro- 
ducts, climate, written language, and institution of 
Anandapura were like those of Mo-la— p’o. Su-la-ch’a was sub- 
ject to Mo-la-p^o and its people were of a rude ¥iolent nature 
and did not care for education. 

Malava whose capital was Ujjain was the only country ip 
western India which could claim the honour of possessing 
such a high state of ci¥ilization. Ujjain was one of the chief 
centres of cultural mo¥ement in India from the time of the 
great Buddha down to the conquests of the Moslems, It can 
claim, in no uncertain terms, the highest honour for its literary 
activities. Kalidasa closely associates himself with Ujjain. 
Tradition connects Bana, Mayura, Magha and others with this 
city. Bana who was a contemporary of Hluen Tsang tells 
highly of its cultural achievements. He states that^* ’*it is the 
very birth place of golden age. There the people are connois- 
seurs in all the arts, pleasant and intelligent. They talk 
merrily, are charming in their humour, spotless in attire, 
shilled in foreign languages, clever at subtleties of speech, 
versed in stories of all kinds, accomplished in letters. Laving 
a keen delightf in the Mahdbharata^ Purdi^as, and Ramdymja, 
familiar with the Brihaikjoithd, masters of the whole circle of 
arts, especially gambling, lovers of the Sdstrm, devoted to light 
literature etc. They order the making of :water-works, 
bridges, temples, pleasure-gardens, wells, hostels for novices, 

57 Wafcteftfe, 11, pp. ,J243-248. 

58 Ridding, Kmmnhmi^ pp.’ 211-212. ■ . : 
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wayside sheds for watering cattle, and halls of assembly,’'* 
Taking all these things into consideration, I think Mo«la-p*o/ 
as described by Hiuen Tsang, ■ represents central Malwa. If 
this proves to be true, Wu-she-yen-na, about which the pilgrim 
gives a short description, cannot be taken to be the same as 
Ujjain. The pilgrim relates"^® that '‘Wu-she-yen-na is above 
6000 fi (1000 miles) in circuit, in its productions and in the ways 
of the people it resembled Su4a-ch’a*’ (i.e. its people were of 
a rude violent nature, did not care for education). Watters 
entertains doubt about the identification of Wu-she-yen-na with 
Ujjain. Attention is drawn to the fact that there is marked 
difference in spelling between the names Wu-she-yen-na and 
Yuh-shan-to.®*^ The latter is unanimously accepted as 
representing the Ujjayanta mountain in Kathiawar. The 
pilgrim relates®^ that he travelled from Valabhi above 1800 
li (300 miles) north to the Ku-che-lo (Gurjara) country where- 
from he proceeded south-east, and after a journey of 2800 li 
(467 miles) arrived at the Wu-she-yen-na country. Thence he 
went north-east above 1000 li (334 miles) to Chih-chi-to 
(Julxen's Chi-ki-t*o). The distance from one country to another, 
as laid down by Hiuen Tsang, should be considered as the 
distance from the capital of that particular country to that of 
the other. 

P’i-Io -mo-Io, the capital of the Gurjara country, is identi- 
fied by Smith with Bhinmal, in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana, 
about 200 miles north-east from Wala. Dr. Bhandarkar thinks 
that Barmer, in Mallam, which is 260 miles from ^W^ala, 
represents P*i-lo-mo-lo.®^ A place known as Bhimar®^ in 
Mallani, 25 miles south-east from Phalsund, is almost 300 
miles north from Wala. 

Both Smith and Cunningham identify Chih-chi-t’o 
with Jejakabhukti, the modern Bundelkhand. It seems phone- 
tically equivalent to Citrakuta. Gtrakuta was the ancient 

59 Ridding, Kadamhari, pp. 211-212. 

60 IhU,, p. 248. 
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name of JejakaEEukti*®^ Its capital was Mahoba,:^ in the 
Hamirpnr District. 

If Wii-she-yeii-Ba is identified with Uj|am, its distances as 
given by 'the pilgrim, from the Giir|ara country, and ^ Citrakiita 
does not tally with the real state of things. Ujjain is 300 miles 
south-east from Banner, 328 miles sotith-east from Bhimar, 
and 295 miles, south-west from Mahoba. This irregularity 
coupled with the fact that the people of Wu-she-yen-na were 
of a rude violent nature, did not care for education, stands in 
the way to ' accept the view that Wu-she-yen-na and Ujjain 
are identical. 

The country which is 467 miles south-east from Bhimar 
and 167 miles south-west from Mahoba cannot be anything 
else than the Bhilsa District. The town of Bhilsa is about 170 
miles south-west from Mahoba^ and about 460 miles south- 
east from Bhimar. The ancient name of the Bhilsa District is 
Bhaillasvamin. Both the Bhilsa District and the Bhopal 
State formed the country of Dcisarna. Its capital was Chetiya- 
giri during the time of Asoka. Taking all these things into 
consideration Wu-she-yen-na may very reasonably be identi- 
fied with Bhaillasvamin or Dasarna. 

Hiuen Tsang tells us that^^ he gathered from the local 
records that there was a king by name 3iladitya, who reigned 
over the country of Mo-la-p*o, sixty years before his visit to 
that country. The king is stated to have been the uncle of 
Dhruvasena II, the king of Valabhi,*® for whom we have dates 
629, 640, 641 The Valabhi records tell us that 

Dhruvasena IFs uncle was Siladitya Dharmaditya®® whose 
inscriptions are dated 606 and 609 A.D. ^iladitya, refered to 
by the pilgrim, was evidently identical with Siladitya 

64 Tlie Candelia Harsa is described as tbe lord of CitrakUta (El., 
vol. II, p. 306). A Candella inscription from Mahoba (£/., voi. I, p. 218) 
states that the country was named Jejakabhukti after the Candella Jejjaka, 
the king of the dvnasty^ who Sourished in the middle of the 9th centtiry 
A.D- 

65 Watters, vol. II, p. 242. 66 Ibid,, p. 246. 
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Dhamiaditya, lEoiigh the date given by the , pilgrim does not 
agree with his. Siladitya, as Mr. Smith suggests^®® “must have 
been the king of Mo4a-p*o- by conquest in addition to his ances- 
tral realm of Valabhi/* The pilgrim relates that the king had 
great administrative ability,, and was of rare kindness and 
compassion.^® 

Mo-la-p’o' seceded from the Valabhi kingdom during the 
reign of Dhruvasena 11. The pilgrim tells us that Mo-la-p’o 
was an independent country in 640 A.D., and Kaira (or Cutch), 
Vadnagar, Kathiawar, A-t’a-li were its dependencies. As 
about that time the Valabhi kingdom extended up to the 
Ratlam State, it is doubtful whether Mo-la-p’o had any real 
sway over those countries. 

Hiuen Tsang visited Wu-she-yen-na in the month of 
February, 641 A.D. He found there a member of the Brahmin 
caste as the ruler of the country. 

The history of Maiava from 641 A.D. till the rise of the 
Pratiharas, in the early years of the 8th century, is almost 
blank. 


69 EHL,p.m. 
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Reviews and Notices 

BY THE EOITOR 

THE STORY OF KaLAKA : *Texfs, Hhiorg, Legends,, 
and Mmiaitire Paintings of the Sveiambara Jein Hagio- 
graphical Work, the Kdlakdchdryakathd {with 15 PlrMesY^ 
by W, Norman Brown, Professor of 'Sanskrit , in the 
University, Pennsylvania, . and Curator of Indian Art ' in 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art : published by Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1933, as Freer Gallery' of 
Art Oriental Series No. I, 144 pp., 145-49 Index, spze 
14" X 1034", 

Primarily this is a book on Indian Art (Painting). The 
paintings found in the Mss. of the Kdlakdchdrya-Kathd and 
other Jain works, dated from Samvat, 1184 (1127 A.D.) to 
Samvat 1682 (1625 A.D.) are reproduced in 15 plates, as ex- 
amples of *the Western School of miniature painting\ The 
discussion on the art is in Chapter II. Prof. Brown thinks that 
the characteristic angular lines of these paintings originated in 
Svetambara temples (p. 17). But this is hardly acceptable. 

I have seen secular and religious pictures of the same type in 
Orissan manuscripts. One may trace its descent even in the 
pictures of ‘the ' Kaiighat School’ and of the old varie.ty of 
Nathdwara. The peculiarity is neither Western nor Jaina, 

The Kd.lako'-Achdrya-Kathd or Kathdnaka is well-known 
in this country, having been translated in vernaculars several 
times.. Its historical importance on the question of the inconv 
ing of the Sakas into Western India was pointed out by the late 
Dr. Bhau Daji and then ■ by Dr. Jacobi. Numerous Jaina 
scholars have written on Kalaka, the most notable and recent 
paper being by Muni Kalyaiaavijaya. There is very little room 
for any original contribution left. Prof. Brown has done the 
task of editing the two texts with care. But his interpretation of 
the reading of Saga-kula {for its variant Saga-kulaJ is unfortu- 
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Bate. There cm be the kula {‘bank’) of a river, but not of a 
country or people. The alternative reading ktila gives the 
nalural meaning {‘Saga-kula* = ‘^aka tribe’). Prof. Brown’s 
■translation ‘Saka-bank’ ■ (p. 9) is too Western and opposed to 
the Indian notion and idiom. There can be ^the French Coasf 
in a European language but not a *Ceylon bank’ or Trayaga 
bank’, not a ‘Vakataka bank’ or a ‘Chedi bank’ in an Indian 
language. Mr. Brown’s supposition that it refers to the bank 
of the Indus is contradicted by his text at p. 74, verses 53-54, 
which suppose that the Sakas were not on the Indus but had 
to march with the army to reach the Indus. If k^la be 
supposed to be a foreign word and not Sanskrit, one might 
say that “the Lake of Seistan” (‘kula=lake) is meant. Mr. 
Brown’s interpretation in any case is absolutely inadmissible. 

■ , . It ■ is old knowledge that there were three Kalakas amongst 
the - Jainas. . But Mr. Brown’s analysis at pp. 5-6 is certainly 
wrong when he transfers Balamitra and Bhanumitra from the 
time of the Kalaka of the 3aka immigration to an earlier Kalaka 
(his Kalaka I). The Balamitra-Bhanumitra story is so inter- 
connected with the story of Kalaka of the ^akas that it can- 
not refer to another Kalaka. According to the texts these 
princes became subordinates of the Shahi. 

Further, we caBnot, without straining, take that “Balamitra 
and Bhanumitra,^’ whose period is up to 114 B.C. according 
to Jaina chronologies, could be contemporary kings of the 
time of Kalaka I who was dead as early as 15! B.C. (BrO'Wn 
p. 7.) Nor is there any evidence to suppose, as Prof. Brown 
has supposed, that the date of Kalaka II (teacher of the 
SakaB}--74 B.C. or 9! B.c. (Vira Era 453, JBORS., I, 103K- 
is the date of Kalaka’s suri-ship* He took ^Sarmvatf in that 
year, which evidently refo's to a supposed date of the recovery 
of Sarasvati, The Balamitra-Bhtoumitra’ is a period. We 
have to suppose that the last prince of the line was Bhanu- 
mitra. The Jaina dates for early pontiffs and kings calculated 


I See Monler-William^ Dictionary for a similar meaning in Sanskrit 
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by Mr. Brown on tbe basis of Vira Era (527 are./Kable 
to be shifted up by about ! 7 years which represents a difference 
between two views as pointed out in JBORS',, vol, ,I» ' !03.' , 

It may be noted here that the Gardabhilas of the Puranas 
are given about 10 years, per . succession. ' This is' exactly like ' 
their date for repuUican rulers iJBORS., XX, 86-87). It is 
very likely , that the Gardabhilas were presidents . of ' the: 
Mdlava-gana (Malava Republic). That a common,, victory 
against the Sakas was claimed by, both the Malavas .and the 
Satavahana is becoming clearer. The oldest Vikrama Era 
date now discovered at Nandsa (Mewar), which' is . equi- 
valent to 225 A.D. {I A,, 56. 53), calls the reckoning' ‘the 
Era of Krita,^ i.e. as marking a new political and social epoch. 
It comes from the heart of the old Malava republican country. 
Gardabhila was an old Hindu family-name. It was borne 
by a Jaina ascetic of Rajputana. It seems that the seven or 
ten Gardabhilas were Malava republicans. 

We are thankful to Prof. Brown for giving us in a handy 
volume the Kalaka literature in English. The plates are very 
successfully executed. 


KATYaYANA-SMRITI-SaRODDHaRA, by P. V. Kane, 
M.A., LL.M., Bombay, 1933, pp. 372 + xlii, published by 
the Author; price Rs. 4/- 

This is a collectiorii of law-texts of Katyayana from 
quotations in Digests and Commentaries. Dr. Narayana- 
chandra Bandyopadhyaya, acting on my suggestion in my 
Tagore Lectures, collected about 800 verses of Katyayana and 
published them in a well-arranged text-book, with a good 
introduction. Mr, Kane has added more verses bringing them 
to 973. The original had many more. Mr. Kane has given 
a translation of his texts in English and a few notes. The 
restored texts of Katyayana now occupy the same position as 
the collected Smriti of Brihaspati by Dr. Jolly in the Sc&cred 
Booljs of the Ecist Series. Katyayana^s law book is a product 
of the Gupta period and marks the hipest point in matters 
of procedure. Mr. Kane's edition is a valuable contribution. 
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GaTHa of ZARATHUSHTRA, by Jatindra Mohan 
ChaTTERJEE, M.A., with Gujarati translation by Ardashir 
N. Bilimoria, 400 + viii pp., published by Ardashir N. 
Bilimoria, Cherag Office, Navasari, 1933. 

Mr. M. Chatterjee has rendered the Zoroastrian Gatka 
in Sanslait (Nagari) characters and given literal Sanskrit and 
Enlish translations. Mr. Chatterjee has appended grammati- 
cal notes from the Sanskrit point of view, showing unity of 
Avesta and Sanskrit. The desire of the Gujarati Cherag publi- 
shing office under Mr, Ardashir N. Bilimoria and Mr. Chatterjee^ 
is to make the G a Aa available to the Hindu public in a cheap 
volume. The volume will be found a great help to Indian 
students willing to have their first acquaintance with the 
sister religion of their Vedic brothers, the Parsis. The 
restoration of the Avestan forms into Sanskrit in the Sanskrit 
literal rendering is very useful. The utility of that rendering 
is enhanced by doing it in *pxose order marking each word 
with figures. Mr. Chatterjee is good at his Paninl and 
Nighan|u. 


THE BRONZES OF NALANDA AND HINDU-JAVANESE 
ART, by Dr, A. J. BeRNET KempeRS; published by Brill 
Ltd., Leiden, 1933 (pp. 78+10; plates 33). 

It is a thoughtful study of the bronzes of Nalandi and 
Java and their historic connection. The author finds the 
influence of the Pala art on Elasterni lJava. We have? however, 
definite evidence for the period immediately before the Pala 
period in the ManjuirhMulakalpa which ends its history with 
the fall of the Later Guptas {called the Gauda Dynasty) and 
the reign of Gopala, The M^ Mulahalpa says that there was 
a school of art-professors who discussed the mysteries and 
implications of icons, and that several artists travelled to the 
Islands (that is, the Indian Archipelago) and decorated monu- 
ments and monasteries. The art which flourished under the 
Palas was thus the continuation of the Later Gupta Art which 
had travelled to Insulindia, There is no chronological diffi- 
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ciilty, fp. 71), wliifch arises only on the assumption that 
Nalanda ait is Pala and not pre-Pala. 

The Kurkihar' finds to which reference is made by ' Dr. 
Keinpers (p. !5) and which will be the subject-matter of an 
independent treatment by me, belong to the Pala period, as 
the important pieces are dated m the reign of seTcral of the 
Pala kings. They carry on the Nalanda tradition, and are 
later than some of the Nalanda bronzes. The latter are to 
be studied along with the stone and stucco imagers of Nalanda 
which have a continuous history from about 600 A.D, onwards. 
The Manjwifi history notes that on the decline of Buddhism it 
became necessary to attract the laity by art. 

Dr. Kempers exhibits the same thoughtful, logical, and 
cautious method which marks out the Dutch school of Indo- 
logists. He has an attitude free from bias and preconception, 
an impartial mind, with no disinclination to consider what 
Indian Indologists have to say, 

HISTORY OF THE RASHTRAKOTAS, by Pandit Bisheswar- 
NATH Reu, Superintendent, Archaeological Department, 
^Jodhpur Darbar, 1933; pp. 143; 8 index; price Rs. 2/-; 
size 6^x934". 

The author has already published his views on the 
Rashtrakuta history in JRAS., 1930, 1932 ; I A., 1930 and 
his Hindi ■ book Bhdmta Prdchina-mjavaqisa. The main 
thesis put forward is that the Gahadavalas belonged to the 
Rashtrakuta family. But there is no new evidence in support 
of the theory. The objections to the theory are not insur- 
mountable, yet further evidence is deshrabie to establish the 
thesis. 

All the inscriptional references to the Rashtraku{:as and 
the Gaha^avalas have been collected in the volume.- ThiS '' 
is certain that the original name of the Rashtrakutas was the 
vernacular R a 1 1 a as noted in a dynastic inscription M., XII, 
2!8— ‘Ralfavaipsodbhava*. Hence it is very Hkely that the 
Rmhpruktiim arose out of the Rashtrikas of Asoka-, but to 
connect them with the Punjab 2) is not warrantable. 


Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in the 
Society’s office on Saturday, the 9th of 
September, 1933. 

Presents 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (in the chaitj). 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

L Confirmed the proceedings of th^; meeting of the 
Council, held on July the 30th, 1933. 

2. Passed the accounts for the months of July and 
August, 1933. 

3. Re-elected Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri as a representa- 
tive of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society on the Sanskrit 
Convocation. 

4. Read Mr. Fawcus*s letter, dated the 23rd August, 1933. 
Resolved that the offer of the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur 

Radha Krishna Jalan to print the Shahabad and Bhagalpur 
Buchanan Reports be accepted on the terms offered : — 

(a) that not less than 500 copies of the report be printed 

(b) that he would supply the Research Society with as 
many copies as it requires for distribution according 
to its ordinary free distribution list; 

(c) that the sale proceeds of any copies sold by the 
Society, or by its selling agents, or by the Law 
Pr^s would be the property of the Law Press; 
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Resolved further that the Society *s thanks he conveyed; to 
the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan for' his most 
generous co-operation. 

5. Gn a motion , of Mr, G, E. Fawcns, seconded' hy Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, resolved that the Hon*ble Rai Bahadur , Radha 
Krishna Jalan be elected a Vice-Patron o£ the Society in view 
of his most valuable assistance to the Ssciety. 

6. G>nsidered the report of the Sub-committee appointed 
to enquire into the storage of hooks presented by Rev. Rahula' 
Sankri tyay ana . 

Resolved that the books be stored in the Hon. Secretary's 
room in the Society’s building. 

Resolved further that almirahs similar to those at present 
in use in the Society’s Library be purchased for their storage. 

Resolved further that the sum of Rs. 324-13 paid by the 
Museum authorities for freight,' etc., on these books be' refund-, 
ed, the necessary funds for this and the purchase of the almirahs 
being taken from the Mayurbhanj fund. 

7. Read the Hon. Secretary's circular letter, dated August 
the 20th. 

In view of the Council’s former decision, resolved that the 
printing of the Patna-Bihar Buchanan Report be left with' the 
Oriental Press, Calcutta. 

8. Read the Hon. Secretary’s circular letter, dated August 
the 25th, 

Resolved that the Society ’s name may be given as the 
publishers of the proceedings of the Oriental Conference held 
in Patna in the year 1930. 

9. . Read and recorded Mr.- J. Rahman^s letter, dated the 
llth August, 1933. 

10., . Elected Mr. Audh Bihari Jha a member of the Society. 

I!.' Read Mr. JayaswaFs letter, dated the 18th August, 

1933, asking to be relieved of the editorship of the Society’s 
Journal. , 

Resolved that consideration of this, with Mr. JayaswaFs 
permission, be postponed. 

:■ J. L. HILL, 

12. 9. 1933. Honomty General Secreiatg 
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3^^^ ( mff^mif ^ ) TO#— ^-^frTf^-#f*i5r 


\-l 


[ 5.*2:6*^16 ' 


STTrSRT^; 




[ . 1 


I qsnU “srfg:, 

^flTT, ferR ( # ) sTRk I” ( ^ ) iqrgJrk 

I 17— 

^3^ ■sfig^ RR^: I wsstTs#, 5 fT ( g ) firs: 1 18 

=^ ( wwrfir: )— ^ IT f^iRT?t iw i li 
( ^: )twiini,ssr^?5i%( '^) ir ( rr:), i 

I^Hr^^iT 5 ET^^?Tqr I 20 

^ 5 R>T?Tf: (-wig:, 

PnrTir)?2i— 

( q;^ ) ?tt^btt:«%t ^:, w ‘qfTwrfi: 

Wf^-WFUT^ ( q 35 R ^RR ) I 22 

f^rriR^iil.) ^ri* i fj^~“RfJTi=T 

IT 5 ilT% qJR” ( #r ) I «R %^q3ST RiT ? 23— 

?R RrsiR qif^-f^ITTif ^ % ^M?T(-fq^q; ) I ^tIr 
I f ifUR ( iff ) I5 TOfR fiRW fRR: I 24 

f. (^ (mm-)fmm wfR RiRff-Rfr- 

RRt, gRRTTRTfR^, RfraWRIf. ( ‘f ) I 

( fRT? 3 ^) i5If5|fR SSR ffur R^fi^ I 26 

(^X qff:< RRR-)ff utrotM m 

( qj4qjtc'i7^: RR fR^rarif 

RRT^ I 27 

( » ) 3 ^e^|^^wq^%: \ 28 

igiTsi, ( ) fT«r ^Rf — t 

(=wwf?fwwr^:, ) R«'fe-flR% wr- 

^ranf^R; 'pr^RRRTR 1 29 

5:2:17—29 ] [ 
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[ VOL.XIX. 



(^«i) ^ 

( n^cfsrjf )— i x 

( q? ) ( »^ «??!:, 

55q--l¥<Tf^-?T) M ^q-5rfg^5?q;: wr^^nET^rrqf^Jrfi? r g^- 

?^q»sr^ gsTT ? 3 

^JTRT^gs?: f%TT!#^‘«T^: 

^NRrf^>sf^ ( wl: ) ?2inil 4 

(w) i i) (^ ) w^nr:— «!iRrs^3fra^r% mwtPm- 
f%^-( ^ ^r^^ijpTr 

(^igc^nrr ) €?qr^ srfw^ f%Tr-4^; 

( ^ ( 'q ) ^tt-^tij? 

(=w’i^RS^) I srrpiQ- )%7r^*-f%R,fe^- 

f^q^-f%Tri^-^l:rfn i isrcRiTTg-^ 

f^xrr^ gr^ra 

( ) I »?cif ^RT^irf ( ^'T=qrRcr: ) ^wrrfei-fefe: i 
cnp[?T?r^^?Tr'#iTf7 iwr jtr i g 

^Rrir^?nTRT5iR^^ wRrfe^-qjlc^ gsRRr- 
’^5nnf%ciR^^fl:qFS-to^r i 

jrIsI ^q'Rrq;i ?r?T 

mr«%^(-!0?rnT%: ) i fsrqrr^siw^ ( =5rRT #wr ) f^qrf^?iM 
5{fe^^ { 12 

crwT\ 5nit W: (=^nTrTl%?^, ?rr?rftRTOf ^ ) 

13 

( ?% ) sraw: i 

* 3^4 3im!^ft5P^ I 


[6:3:1—13 



( a!i«r ) 3if^(?raT-)ssir> 

f^fxiaigrarw^^T^nT ( '5' ) 




( k ) 

g^, m irprl— ?^-i¥ciTftwi| 
fii 7 ?rf?r ^ ?— i ^srr^ ^j^pt^r— 

^Rf^rTRT wrg i 20 

sr^ ^ ^q'-^rrrTfr^^ n75f wfe ( 

53IH?f ( ?T^ ) ?r ^q: 1 21 

^. ( ? ) ^ ( =^ ) q# k5RsrqFrcif 

( ^pf^rwrr: ), (^) ^q-krarkk: 

rRq': I 22 

'O 

( R ) fr ^qrkf k5r:, ^ f| ^=^- 

g^}o?irf^*?it kw: I 23 

( O W!# im:, icf^cr- 

wwwwt ( sk ) k?r: Fmi 1 24 

( V ) g^, ^TMi#ff 5TW ^¥rf|q( ^ )5*Tq^ksk 
%!. 5 ( 5 n%r ( ^ ) I ( ^ ) 

( ^-^srkrfww& ) ( ^^K-) ^ 

^7^5 k^:, q;sf ( ?r^"' 5R2T ) ? ( ^ ) 

fkf?T(-w^iF ) kd'<^r? krw, ( ^ ^rarr^ 1 26 

( ^ ) ( ^RTr^-) ^T?iP^wfk ) 

qf#r, ( Wcr: ) ??ir^ ( ^ %r^); r, 

kwqHxSTRr^i qjrfor* ^-qrsjqrsq# ( ^ ) 

( IwsRq^ir % fr »7q#sr, ) 

JT I 2 

(^). wsr sTR^T^Tf ?^Nvn 3 q k^ikt^R: i wk 

(=?r^ii?i ) »5Rl?r ( %^ ), W ^fq 
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[ VOL. XIX. 






1 4 


('i) (^). sr#riJTFTcrp55r#^ f%T?f ^?;r5r: ( ) 

F?rcrTq:i (^). ^rit, 

^sf ( er jtw ^sf 

^ JT w^: (=5F?r wPr ) ^ 

) | s^r: 

( ^ ) ^sf ? f|srf%^ sttI: 

( ^ ) ^si ^ ( I ) g^5ST% ? 7 

?i??Tr?T^^ f^sf f^^ratg^i^ 1 8 

(^). ( fm^mw: ) I Igsrf^- 

STFr^rl^ w feTr^ W^TRf ^W5#?r I 

^^Viici T g ( ^ 5i^i^ 53q^^?r: ( =^|iN-)QRn5j- 


1 10 


^(?)(5Rg)irriT^j^l^jft 5T5rf^, (f^?T ^rmOsw^r 
wifFik I w R®i%:, ( ) fkf^#E3T^ fWfh- 
ifkx^r ( wl 
m I ( ^sfir ) ws^rf# ^'TJT=s^f%, ( ^ 

^1 12 


wit: (=5Tii%%iw-3T^) iERrr, crwt^ ?Tr: 

( -w^r: )5 w?Tr (=^nTN': ) w^tt, wlw- 

(-W^JTT) I 13 

( ^ ). ( f%^N>)S?TT5rW17f (sf?) ?2TrcT^ (^?3-TTRW) 

^rw3^ ? ( ^?|#)s?TTwrT^^ ( sf^ ) 

5PTi^ ( ^ — qirf 

(^f?cO,wl^JTTS3|55j;i ( ?rf^ ) 

wrnl' *! t ^ (= wrwTT^: ) ^??f^ — ^ ’wf st 
1 ^nrf: ^ !e%?n: 1 ?i?OT 3 '^rwrft 

o^5T^iJ=3?ft‘, ( ^) s^t^r ?i 

^ I 16 

. ( ^ }. g'^RTni^ ^%5T^ 



I 6:1:4-::17 


r 




«r!sraT5; 




. ^ 


I ictT?! ?wfrN%: I ^i? 2 rr: 

W I 19 



crwT?i =^ 5 rTft ^ 1 19 

( t ) ^-q^- 5 q" 3 i^iiq I 

^sf ( mff^miW '^: ) W(^— ?rR-^-^?f 3 RT^j ^- 
i%TT4=^’^ twf?! 53rw:iR ?— ^5|^=^5?ira; 1 

cfsrr ^^jjr ' 3 =s??t— (^c^rr ) ^s|?f 
(-^rjj: ) 1” 20 


?rmif^ I ( ^^ ) rasqi 1 22 
( ^ ). ( O- ^ Jim-^- 5 ^ 3 rJTTf% ^ 

?rrf?T; s 45 T^rf^, w ^*Trf^ 1 23 

( R ) i mff^mTf^ ) wg:—^T^ ?rw-^s^ 5 WHf 

5R^: I w wfm ); 

( wsr ) ^ spfrsr?? ? 25 

h)( mifmrf^! ) % ^ f^‘ ^- 

^(Fra^rr^ ) 1 26— 

W!FRI^feTq;i 27 

^q- I— f^qfq 5 ? ( =g' ) SSFT^SR^VTWrff I 28 

(K). ^=^|:— ^ sjfsrw: wm-'^^ifk^^i 

wf 7 5 ?T 5 R 5 T: 1 gi ) 

JT ?TT*T-'T? 5 #^?f %^5 ( ^ 

m 5rri?i#!f ^ f 2 

C^) (^0—^^ 34 f^i I#: fww ?— 

3?f3r^: WRr I ^ iTFi^ ^*RT ssp^ 5!i5i^ ?— -^ 






[ VOL. XIX. 


;t f¥r# 5^ 

( # i ) t^RT#5i^ (=51^ ) frrs?^ I 4 
(^) ( nmFmw: X (0 

^j^q'rrr ^Rfsqw frTJT-^-s?rin#T i w!w 5?r% ( g^-) 
s?pr^ ( ^jraTf?)f%^r #3f?f ^ ^ 

I 6 

(^). aT 

^ JTmr#T 

I 7 

(^). »5?f5RT^ ( 1^; ?reRT^ 51^ ) 54i§-^Tf^r»?R^rM: ^ 
f^Hi: 1 ( k ) I (sr^WFTT ?TRfw?i 

?f^;5|cr', fisfRR^n: 

:o# finTr#t ( =5r ) ^f!=s4T-ss3RR-!4T55 qf?;#gF=?ifqr 

I 9 

(V). ^ ft ( 

^ wrwi; jt ( ^) ^3^ (ff^) i 

^f5% 3 5Rr'^*54.^-(5Ejrgs?iT^r) ^ 

^ 4 -4l fH ' T f^ ( ?IW-’Tf-5t5Rlf?r ) I 1 1 

( vs ) 3Tgm I 

f%Tr-%^tr f^:, fr i— 

( ^ ) ^mrf^TT^R^, w ^raflTRT ^r^TTf^r ?i 

1 13 

■::;:■■■'■ v'*C» ■■ ' ■'. . ' ' ' 

( %f^) f?i5TT ftsrgfpr:; ^i?r-(fe- 

m) ^ 1 14 

frr: \ 

I IS 


ttft . 54 1 




[ ^ 


«w?: ^T#?r f^T: 

JTnrT W:, ’^rsn 1 (^) 5 ^. sr^iw ^- 

»tNt 5wf:, w ^q^rf?: 1 *?crR: Wj: 

(sf?) ^t# ^3iMfl, (53^?TRt‘) ^ |?5f^ I 

( ^ ) \. «i#r qjfR^tir'^ ( i?ir: ), w sitw- 

#fif ?f^^(=q%qj)-q;iR^?3jTS5fft?^ ^RTTffRJ^ 1 ^ra?i5W: 

( i^) jt ^ 53rT^; ;r =^ (^ ) 

^ qjrfeni^ i h Rff^: i ciw^ 

^ TRfsq— ( # ) I 
55?T-^‘?nff-33T3?T-?^^?r5rT^ jt ?T?cist— ^- 

f^fiTRRrsrr: sr«'?l<sr ( i 23 

( H ) 5?T=fiRT#sr?qi^?T*3;— 

?. ’Wi ^ ^ TORI ?WTO- 

<TtSE?^ ?J^5FT ; ( ^ST ) WWq^- 

■ „ /N_._ , . ■ ■ ■ . .:fS , A - * ' 

?®rTOig?rR ^;'%7Ri><i'(5^w^^is«irsTif!qiraw^ 1 ^ 

£wf TOiR^rwr: i tort 
(- ?rt^ ) 5T FTTfR^T?tIIl3; I 27 

3?R^, W% TO^ 5T wr ? 

); *#?!:( TO?^ ) ?T Firg 28 

( JTfir#inRidHrFr f ) i?qwTO^- 

troit 29 

\. ( wsrMwf^RNFT »?^sRr ^rsrr-) 1 
) ^?flr^q>T# TT?f, li: 1 1 


^ sqnn^ij ^q{ 1 -j- 3rf5ra^itr ‘ 

6:3:16—1 ] 
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^?. ( ^ ) m ^nrPTT: 

sre^ 357: ??rT?r^iEr^Rq: 1 3 

'3T?ftf?rT ( ffe ); ( i7?wn?rq l 4 

w^Rfcfr: S^t: Ig-w-^’TiferT to- 

f^qpuwcr ^ w. IwT^'^r fi 75 ri: l 5 

-■ ■ 'N< . nS> 

( ^ ). to?TO: — 

5RPR§ 7# (^) ^ i5#?f (^) 

5 wf: ( ^ ) ! 95 frRT^ 7 ?#f 6 i— 

(^ ) ^ ( 5 t#s^^^?fT: ) f^fFT^rrfejjT- 

wi , wmm: 1 3^cr wiwft^rf ^rT 7 T^«r?i ^ett^, 

^ 57 # I ^ ^IcWTRi: Jism ( mw f^^q--) 

TT qftqlignr;, ( ^ ^!=rt 1 10 

(^ ) ( ^s« 5 ^: ) (=^«Rf) ^TRFSsr 

I ?IT ^(JWgriT ^^=aOTr 1 

^ 5 rfe ^-s?mr-?rxii'swRg=?TRmTiT-?R^: ^ 
^ra#: w^r, wfe «r: jtIw, ?Tif^ 5 Tr ( irfeTTsfiTST^ 
) I srfer W?3if ?rsf ?i=?t, gw? g^fg? 

gRiia 

gw 1 12 

(\) f%^=^rr?rR§gT 

gw 1 13 

i\) srfe’gwigggf to Tj^twirgg: q%^, sRgg- 
t^^Twito gr ( ^ ) gw?^itoto/^ gpTiis 

«* 1 [ 6 : 3 : 3—16 






^ . 5 ^ 1 

( ^ 1 15 

( ^ ) ^W I 16 

?f^ ’?=^r ( ^^RTT^: ) ^cTsmt 

^^?P% I -^jcrcfSTcrrsf^ ^ifk 1 ^r?ff¥^r 

«3^^S?5fi'fg I ( T4l !ii m 4) HI ) Wf^ 

I ( w-m^ifw'—) ^ TTFir ( ) 
fRJTT^ ’ETI^T I JT ( JT ) f^siT, 

1 19 

^ ^ ^:) ^sc2Rgq#?T 
?r^ra^rfw^|cRTsicrf, ^Tsw^^^r^rsRfTJT^? ) 1 

^ ¥^ 31 r 1 ?i: )— ^R:fer 

^•^r: ^l^amT ?tr (ife ) 1 20 

cRFIT^W 5 ER^ ^ I 20 

«* ^n^*, ^iTf^ 

( ^ ), ( '^ ) ^¥rr 

?r ^i?^^«lT5li:, qiUTfR^ f^xT^TTT^^^l (^m^-)mfl:^ 
m I 23 

)A^) ^ ife* (=) 

( »T ) ( ) f 

firwiii sri^^ 1 (=^=7 )- 

?TRf 53^ r # ) wrskn^ ( ^ ) 

^rnr WTTf: 1 26 

% ’si 4 xrTf-fg#nr: 

( ^ > sprfef ^ra?rr km mk—mm: 
tM# /27 

^Wcf 4 >R^i|Tra> ( ) 1 


J.B.O.R.S. ] 


[ voi:.,XDi:. 


(=?RW5f) ^ I 29 

'm < ? ) J?«nTl‘sf^rf^^-^RfR: ^tR?r- 

^ «fT5F®!T ( «? ) ^ 

q ( ww R: ^TRFs^r 15^ >im- 

# m ^ ) ?r|r^f«w?RT ^ 1 3 

3ig^f ^7RRR:( # ) I 5 

^*rR-w-5rR5!T-W5rra; w«iraf- 
JT??i 

l ( ) ^ »Ifl>f^iIH ^ I 7 

3RRf7 fts^T— ( ? ) 5r«l# f ^gfe^fildK 

ss?RR-^=iiRr^?3*C, ^*5?r ; C^*^) 

jtr: ^ I ( r ) fssft# 

IRirar^lC ?7RP=®IR^Tl^g5q^ ; (^'^)^ 

: ^ .^f^.- - L-- „ ,.^. , ,.. ^ . __■<? N , 

^t^^r«FR?l«iI ^R I 10 

^ ^ 1 5r«Rp^x!^- 

^ 5aw «Rkf ^?RPI 1 2 

^ ^ w 2 ^ ?5ri%TR!irT: ( ) 

^ ^ (J^^ ); ?^TiMrcKi ?inRrf: ( g ) 

?r^ ^rIr I ^lif 5?4in^: qp ^^g r ^ 

^t ^,^^^ki^r<r: ( ^ ) sr#r?ra3?RRTO^R^ 
ftr?RRr:, fir«!iT^WR% jppl, ^ ( ^ )ft[^- 

^RR. I HdWI^4 ^«Rdr?b‘*— ‘'ll#?! ! f^f fRR T 

f%irR^wl*5RI3f 'TOR'aR'RTRMT^, ?RT ^RR^ ” 

?. ^ ?ftf*i^?C*^f^Wj|fii^; ('^)!^crT ftiiFri?!^ S*T^ 
1 [ 7:1:29—18 


-sjwwf JT 1 ^ 

«PTkf JW^FffejFTTO 5®^reR^RT^#Rr- 

20 

R. ^c^cfTTORTT: f^4Trr ^?^5INf%llRW! WF^~ 
«r'i^^?ciqqr<5p[|'i«Te(w^i cfs^g^niw: 
%rr ^ ?r ( Rcw: ), wro- 

I 22 

?WI!^ JTTfel sn^ssl:; m-?PTR ^ItFT 

^iirT#wf^ 5rT^i RsTswif: )?j^-JTrsrptf 

^ 24— 

3i4(|TR SR^ 11” 26 


1 

?. %f^^( ) f’i g:^R5!jftr — tt 

?TRr^ sw 5Eriij^ ^iRitr ^nrfer; ( w m:, 

)— ( ? )’9W ^5 

( R ) ^ { ^ ) wfrr ?5JUT: i wsfe ( ? ) 

sfir:, ( R ) sffer ?r^wg?r: 3^: (=^Tn!i^: ); ( ^ ) i?r: 

i ^ »3pr ^ — ^5rT?r: 3^ 

TOrr «PTf: ( ^ ^ %t^, 

5T (W«r) ^ 1 2— 

?. 1 5TI^ f^WRS«RP97IW- 

«Rf?!jf srFl®r iR^nwsM 1 TOrf^* srs^nf^* ( % ) ^- 


pcf% ^ ?3»^ I 

t"lr% ^?«rK#, s{<jh #, ( g»n«i%, ?hv, 


) I 


7:220—3 1 
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[ VOL. XIX. 


‘^rpC^SR^f I ( ^ 'STR^JTI^ 

?fRW-5rnt?rit^pjRT ( ?ri^-)^nw srt- 
e?TR?FJT¥rR(^f7 ) 3r§n- 

icF^nff RUT I %'5^— 51^ 

fr 5?5 t:, >rsnf^ r p? 

win I— I#; Trg^siT# wi^: ^Tnl 

^ W cfTTTrfe !3rr^ ^ spjr: 1 3 ^, fe# 

TRfe TT3^ I tfWT^ f^— 

^=qR« 6 «nT ITRRTT?T^ (#) I f ^ 

Hq'qTT^SRTTpT I JITJJT ( WR ) 

( ); 52!t: ^:, frrarr-ss^RiT^ I ( sr: ) 

RTTRrilf ( JJQJRT )'3q^( -^«15T ) ^ 3 ^^ 50#^! 3 W>!Rt: 

5?!reRRRr^%^*5^,— ( Rsr ) 305 w^-qj^Rq; 1 12 

?#0rsfq ^01 0# ff ( ^ ) ^RjRRT gTon, 

555^s%nTTRr: ( i ), ^^qRT^^RRRqjST^f ^ s[s?n«r^ fei|: q; | 
30 ^, ^ ^ R^sqr 9 i% 0Tsf03^?if: I 14 

f. ( fm^ ) / — 

( ^ fwwi Ri%- 

w«Rr ^fifiriR-qw'Rr-5-qnf ) w4- 

1 16 

( R ) 0 snrrT^TR: 1 ( ) 

^iWJT wr«R: 1 17 

( ^ ^ 

RTfkr^r 1 ( ^^-snsRurr:, w?r: srrjrr- 
^R0T0RO ( ^ ) RRIHRiq-; | ( ^RFfR^) ( 5Eflf^” 

) ■q' ) I 

^ 0 - cRTT?^ fq^— i g W i d TT i^ ^ gt ^T gr 

(=^)SSSR ( # ) 1 19 
i}« ] 


I 72:4— -19 


^ 3nf^ ir#Rr: ( ) 

g:'rgTd 57 w^-5tw. 1 ( ^-) 3!Tf?Tf5? wf%: ^ g^i i ^ r C 

jrw5f% 1 ’S'Rrdsfer i ^ 

^ I 22 

fwirw-^'rfwfrrsiTrf ftr^n^ Jrf^|, w^r- 
^ ^?§?i55i(?RT) 3n??T.vnif: i ct^ ( ^ ) (wf^-) 
TIISfRf ^ 2 3-- 

f| tejrrftTPM ^!PT ^rRTTT 1% r 25 



7£:2W~*25 | 


( ) 


1 Mr ^ \ —i ? ) ir«w f ^;, ^ ^ crg # ^ riR , ^- 
MR;R^7R=RTrT, (Mt^ ?^!:^); (^) fl:#!j, wm 
^ i% W-?TJR( R^)ra^; ft mm MRq;; ( f ) gtit, 
)-jrf?!r, wmii^ Mnifw (==qi:- 

(^ Eift ^ RT ) ‘ V ' ? r^fraR 

I 29 

T^Mr-MrFf 5im 1 1 

J^^<^^*l( ^ ^ feM— (^) sfspf ^qft^ijni:, ^ 
?IS5T^1IRR MFf-Ml^'%§?I-5rRRT I °MFf"^T!ERr 
(w%) fwr^P^s5?in?ni^ Mr^ir^ WFERRf 
ife* ( “R ) I MT^RFSRT ( 

Rs^cr 5??RRf ^ 1%: ( ^ ) I 4 

( 5R ) 'B5rTft?iTR:, ?srft5r 5rswt(tB-) flMr- 

RRRl-^?r^^RMfRR !3R^, gfR r ^ ^i trr rt^rIr: i 5 

« r ^ MnMr RRr 


*“”• iR«iw; H fw II i 11 *j5i5rre2r^ 

ll ” ( ^ilfelT t , 5l ) I 


] 


[ 7 : 3 : 26 — 6 


’iwJW li?rr- 
7 

sr^rqf^^wnijRTT f^'ir^^RRRT ^trs^f f^nFf; 
sncfTWicr^C =^ ) JfW; ^T (| )^=5t^?r iiw i 

SR jtsrS f^qr^ fqqriW ( mm 

s . 

t?mwf^^i II 

SR ( ^rftqjRT Mrqr-Jn#r ) snfwq-iifi:- 

^ ?r#3?i#5RTf^ qjijtqRijjrftif^R* (=srg?Tta^ ) i 
( ) sTgrr f^Rt f¥Tiqj(-q^, sR?ft^ ) %5q[i 12 


( ) 

^ mum g ^ 

s^nwrrr^r gpmirf qfeorfflfif 5 rwf% i ^sr, ( ^ ) j?«nf qft- 

^gife, urn ( ^ ) f% ( ^ ) 14— 

u^imm %pf ??^-#^ II ^ II 15 

"f rTfT / 

’\ * 

w II ^ II 17 

^r ^ u^sf^m-s^m w uw] 

■ ■ C '. ■.’\ * 

um mk^!, m ^ ^mluww fi &» II 18 
m 5 ?rff ^ ^ |fl ; 18 

V TO*»f3ntrFr-?5^npfir 

, ( O «n^: 

( ^ ) ^ ^ ( 2ni;) jTsnf m ) 

mil ( ^ 1 20 

^ ^TR^T:, STTf : (^), ^TRPTI^- 

22 

^-^«RrfC5i^, 23 

«4 j 


[ 7:8:13—23 


It i 

iiifFf 1 24 

(\) 

ft ( ^ETT^PtoR ) H 5 ffg (#I^-> 7 I 1 - 7 T^ 

5 EfRFif fWTijra^^: ^'TnJWRrft (#) 1 

RTWm^ ISR, ^^FTcTIt?: ^r^rT?:- 

( R ), 27 

)— srsRR 'tfr.5trirfe-f€iiRR 

'mimj: 1 ft ^R ’?v^T^rt, rrs^rso^ ftR^ 

;iT^iftv4-^qr^, ( srfw ) srar^R^ux^ici^; eR5f?r 

( 1 29 

( A ) 

ft ( ^R ) ^iN R§# 3 f??ff ^rRR, 

^ (=W ), RiTft ?IR I qRJTK fw ^ rr! ^ 

q^# 5 [Rf gfTRR^:, ^T^^~RTR=R 7 g I 2 

1^ qfeiiTf^^lfR srfe iRTRiRq: I 

( srfe^fft ) ^rRR^i5jTWR;^l ^ sisR Rfwrft1%frR 

I ^RfR^RT it »R I 4 

SRC^ 5 }— 

( mwi ) I (^) RT? tN R?T ? ft ( ^TRR- 

te?r ^rfer ) "j^-fwRj^ I ?r ^rr^rr Ris^jqrft^r 
(=tNf ) f^TR I ?|^ffwR rfw ’W 
) JIfRfr JfRSTj *RRR^I 7 


# I 5jrt5R3?4w: I 
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[ VOL.XtS. 


(^) ( # 5 rrfJi taJT-WTt: ) ^rf^r^n#?, 

^ 1 ^i|3Trffr I ,— ?r, 

«wf JTTf^r frf^ 5 rr;, ( m : ) 

SifRT: (=^#^r:), ^ i ( ¥ra)g 5 i?fT(sfiT j^ 
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